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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, PAPERS, AND HISTORIES OF THE 
EARLIER YEARS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IIL* 


WE are not by any means so rich 
in diaries, sketches, and me- 
moires pour servir a Uhistoire, as 
our neighbours, the French. It is 
not that families, archives, or the 
country are without such papers 
and materials. But friends and 
relatives are more chary of giving 
such materials to the world than 
the more vivacious and more com- 
municative French. The English, 
however, during the last century 
have somewhat relaxed their reserve 
and taciturnity. Many private me- 
moirs and papers have seen the light 
in the nineteenth century which 
would still have been kept in the 
muniment room in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth. We have had for in- 
stance the Walpole and Waldegrave 
Correspondence, the Hardwicke and 
Yorke Papers, the Chatham Corres- 
pondence, and, within a month or 
two, the Grenville and the Rocking- 
ham Correspondence. These are 
all valuable contributions to history, 
and serve to explain, to illustrate, 
and to clear up some questions 
hitherto vexed and undetermined. 
The Grenville correspondence 
extends over a period of more than 
thirty years, commencing in 1742; 
but the most interesting and im- 
portant part of it is that which 
comprises the seven concluding 
years of the reign of George II., 
and the first ten years of that of 
George III. It consists princi- 
pally of letters to and from Richard 
renville, Earl of Temple, and his 
next brother, the Right Hon. George 
Grenville, the eldest surviving sons 
of Richard Grenville, Esq., of Wot- 
ton, by his marriage with Hester 
Temple, sister and co-heir of Sir 


Richard Temple, Viscount Cobham 
of Stowe, to whose peerage she suc- 
ceeded by special remainder at his 
death, in September, 1749. A few 
weeks afterwards she was advanced 
to the title of Countess of Temple, 
and died in October 1752. 

Richard Grenville, the eldest son, 
was bornin 1711. Educated at Eton, 
he was sent at the age of eighteen, 
under the care of a private tutor, 
M. de Lizy, to travel in Switzerland, 
Italy, and France. He remained 
upon the continent four years. In 
the general election in 1734, he was 
chosen, through the influence of his 
uncle Lord Cobham to represent 
Buckingham; and in subsequent 

arliaments he sat as one of the 
ni hts of the shire for the county 
of Buckingham. In 1752, upon the 
death of his mother, he succeeded 
to the Earldom of Temple, and in- 
herited the large estates of Stowe and 
Wotton. Lord Temple became First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the Ad- 
minstration formed by Mr. Pitt, in 
November 1756, and in the followin, 
June he was made Lord Privy Seal. 
During the greater part of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, Cal Temple 
took an active, though not very 
ostensible part, in the affairs of the 
government. Since the great com- 
moner’s marriage with Lady Hester 
Grenville, the sister of Lord Temple, 
that noble lord had become the 
intimate and affectionate friend of 
Mr. Pitt, and was confidentially 
trusted by him, during the long 
and frequent illness which pre- 
vented his personal attention to the 
duties of his office as Secretary of 
State. 
At the accession of George III., 
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Lord Temple continued to be Privy 
Seal until Mr. Pitt went out of office 
in October, 1761, when he resigned 
simultaneously with his brother-in- 
law on the question of the war with 
Spain. From that period com- 
menced the unhappy estrangement 
from his brother, le Grenville, 
who remained in his office as Trea- 
surer of the Navy, and adhered to 
the policy and influence of Lord 
Bute. On Lord Bute’s appointment 
as First Lord of the Treasury, upon 
the removal of the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord Temple became one of 
the most active and zealous leaders 
of opposition; and in consequence 
of his open encouragement and pa- 
tronage of John Wilkes, he was 
dismissed from the Lord Lieutenanc 
of the county of Bucks in 1763. To 
the administration subsequently 
formed by his brother George, he 
continued in opposition till May, 
1765. In this year the brothers 
were reconciled, and ever afterwards 
remained on the most affectionate 
terms. 

Lord Temple had a serious differ- 
ence in 1766 with Mr. Pitt, when the 
great commoner assigned to himself 
the oflice of Lord Privy Seal and be- 
came the Earl of Chatham. This dif- 
ference subsequently grew into the 
most bitter personal and political 
animosity. hey were, however, 
reconciled in 1768, and from that 
period were agreed in all political 
questions, excepting only that re- 
garding the taxation of America, 
on which Lord Temple invariably 
supported the policy of George 
Grenville and the Stamp Act. 

George Grenville, the second bro- 
ther of Lord Temple, was born in 
1712. Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he entered upon 
the study of the law, and was called 
to the bar; but at the desire of his 
uncle, Lord Cobham, he relinquished 
that pursuit and devoted himself to 
politics. He represented the bo- 
rough of Buckingham in successive 
Parliaments from 1741 until his 
death in 1770. During his career, 
George Grenville filled many public 
employments. He was Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord of the Treasury, 
Treasurer of the Navy, Secretar 
of State, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Earlier Years of the Reign of George IIT. 
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The diary and papers of such men 
as these are undoubtedly valuable. 
They throw new light on several 
transactions imperfectly understood, 
and show the anxious personal inte- 
rest which George TIL. evinced in 
all the affairs of his Government ; 
yet we rise from them with the im- 
pression that Lord Temple was a 
somewhat ponderous and pompous 
person, and that his brother George, 
though a man of great parliamentary 
experience, and able in the business 
of the house, and of great authority 
there from his knowledge and gra- 
vity of character, was nevertheless 
not a statesman of the very highest 
intellect, and was without a particle 
of genius. To his ‘ undissipated and 
unwearied attention,’ to use the 
language of Burke—to his constant 
attendance in the house—to his 
taking public business not as a duty 
he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he 
was to enjoy—to his being highly 
connected, and having had a good 
start in life—are chiefly owing his 
great authority and his wonder- 
ful official success. Lord Temple 
and Mr. George Grenville’s papers 
were deposited at Stowe. A consi- 
derable portion of them had been 
brought from Wotton by the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, and were 
arranged in portfolios with those of 
Lord Temple. The late Duke of 
Buckingham took some of the Gren- 
ville papers from Wotton House to 
Stowe; and Mr. Smith, formerly 
librarian at Stowe, and the editor of 
these volumes, discovered the re- 
mainder, about seventeen years ago, 
in one of the bed-rooms at Bucking- 
ham House, Pall-mall. The first 
letter of the slightest interest is 
one from Mr. Pitt to George 
Grenville, dated from Cliefden, in 
Buckinghamshire, in September, 
1742, then the residence of Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, to whose 
household the writer had been for 
some time attached. Pitt recom- 
mends the air of Lisbon to his 
friend instead of that of Aix, which 
he says was not the properest for 
Grenville’s complaint. The next 
letter of interest is one from 
William Murray (afterwards Lord 
Mansfield), also to George Gren- 
ville, dated Lincoln’s Inn, Novem- 
ber 3, 1742. Murray was then doing 
a most prosperous business at the 
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bar, and this letter was written just 
at the commencement of Hilary 
Term, yet he contrives to give his 
correspondent town, country, and 
foreign news, a dish of scandal con- 
cerning Mrs. Smith, of Chelsea, who 
had been mistress to Lord Bradford, 
and who left the estate which Brad- 
ford had willed to her to William 
Pulteney, then recently created 
Earl of Bath. In this very year of 
1742 it was that Pope makes an 
allusion both to Murray and to Pul- 
teney :— 


Pity! the charm works only in our wall. 

nom Se soon lost, in yonder house or 
all. 

There truant Wyndham every muse 
gave o’er. 

There Talbot sank, and was a wit no 
more. 

How sweet an Ovid, Murray was our 
boast. 

How many Martials were in Pulteney 
lost. 


It is not our purpose to dwell on 
any of the communications passing 
between George Grenville and Cap- 
tain Thomas Grenville, or between 
George and Richard. These are 
destitute of all actual interest at the 

resent time. During the years 
between 1746 and 1752, there are, 
however, occasional letters of Pitt 
to George, Richard, and Thomas 
Grenville, some of which are marked 
by a gaiety and debonnaire spirit 
very remarkable, and in one or two 
of which Molitre is quoted perti- 
nently and with effect. 

In 1754, when Pitt was member 
for Aldborough, in Yorkshire, we find 
him writing to Sir George Lyttle- 
ton and the Grenville brothers, 
stating that he meant to secularise 
the Solicitor-General (Murray), and 
to make him Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But this proposal of Pitt 
was by no mean’ agreeable to the 
subject of it, for Murray, as we 
know from all the biographers, from 
Halliday and Welsby down to 
Lords Dicssams and Campbell, the 
latest among them, resolved to rise 
by his profession alone. Lord Camp- 
bell says, from a high feeling that 
his destiny called him to reform the 
jurisprudence of his country, he sin- 
cerely and ardently desired to be 
placed on the bench, and the special 
object of his ambition was to be Chief 
Justice of England, with a peerage. 
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Two years after 1754—namely, in 
1756—we find the name of Jenkin- 
son, the first Earl of Liverpool, in 
this correspondence. This literary 
adventurer, who had commenced his 
career in London as a writer in the 
Monthly Review, about 1750, was 
recommended by George Grenville 
as — secretary to Lord Bute. 
Subsequently he was made, in Gren- 
ville’s administration, secretary to 
the Treasury. His numerous letters 
to George Grenville, in these vo- 
lumes, show the unreserved and 
confidential intercourse which ex- 
isted between them for many years. 
Jenkinson was an industrious, plod- 
ding man, who got up public ques- 
tions by assiduous cramming, and 
thus gained a credit and repute for 
attainment which he owed more to 
dexterous and well-directed assiduity 
than to full or even moderate scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that this pains-taking gen- 
tleman had paid considerable atten- 
tion to the on of nations and to 
commercial treaties. Indeed, his 
treatise entitled, A Discourse on the 
Conduct of Great Britain in respect 
to Neutral Nations during the War, 
is a proof of this. That work was 
published in 1758; and Mr. Jenkin- 
son having sought through all 
London for books of authority on 
the subject, at length onsiiel by 
letter to George Grenville, request- 
ing, if that gentleman had any of 
the books himself, or knew of any 
who had them, that he would be so 
good as to assist him. We know 
not how it may have been a century 
—or, to be literal and exact, ninety- 
four years—ago, but, speaking in the 
rough, we should say, that in the 
library of any of the celebrated Ad- 
vocates in the College of Doctors’ 
Commons—say of Marriott Wynne, 
or Ducarel; or twenty years later, 
of Harris Compton, or Scott (after- 
wards Lord Stowell)—the books re- 
quired by Mr. Jenkinson would 
certainly have been found. We 
have no doubt every one of them 
was in the library of Murray, Buller, 
Yorke, Pratt, Hotham, Adair, and 
honest Jack Lee,—all common-law 
lawyers. We ourselves, being simple 
laymen, possess every one of them 
at a time when it iolen the custom 
to have libraries than in 1758. Loc- 
cenius, Voet, Heineccius, Bynker- 
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shock, or Zouch, are by no means 
rare volumes at booksellers or book- 
auctions. Be this, however, as it 
may, Mr. Jenkinson, by the publi- 
cation of this treatise, greatly raised 
his character, as well as abel his 
fortunes. He came into parliament 
for Cockermouth in 1761; was a 
lord of the Admiralty in 1766, a lord 
of the Treasury in 1767, and subse- 
quently Secretary at War and Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. In 
1786 he was elevated to the peerage 
as Baron Hawkesbury, and in 1796 
was advanced to the Earldom of 
Liverpool. All this was owing to 
his plodding, persevering habits—to 
his getting up questions neglected 
by other and more brilliant men. 
Apropos of Mr. Jenkinson—one 
of his letters, that of June 13th, 1768, 
contains the account of a singular 
trial. It is that of one Florence 
Hensey, doctor of medicine, who 
was younger brother of James, Earl 
of alinapee. Hensey was con- 
victed, on the clearest evidence, of 
having carried on a correspondence 
with the enemy. He himself first 
applied to France to be employed 
in this way, and all the wages they 
gave him, says Jenkinson, was about 
100/. a-year. There was found among 
his papers the very instructions the 
enemy had given him on the nature 
of his correspondence, several of 
their letters to him scolding him for 
not sending good intelligence, and 
the various directions he was to 
make use of. One letter was found 
that ordered him to write in lemon 
juice between the lines of an ordi- 
nary letter, and even these letters 
had been discovered at the post- 
office by holding them to the fire. 
Yet after all this the French were 
80 dissatisfied with his correspond- 
ence, that they reduced his annuity 
50/. a-year, and they ‘sconced him 
@ guinea,’ to use the words of Jen- 
kinson, ‘ for every post-day that they 
did not hear from him.’ This poor 
wretch, says Jenkinson, received a 
ood education in Louis XIV.’s Col- 
ege at Paris, and afterwards took a 
degree at Leyden. It is singular 
that Mr. Smith, the editor of these 
volumes, gives no further particulars 
of Hensey’s case in a note. The 
trial may ce found in the 1st volume 
of Sir J. Burrow’s Reports, p. 642; 
and in the 19th volume of Howell’s 
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State Trials, p. 1382. It appears, 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1759, that after being repeatedly 
respited, the convict at length re- 
ceived his majesty’s pardon. 

Of the letters of the Grenville fa- 
mily contained in these volumes there 
are none remarkable for any peculiar 
graces of style. Those of Lord Tem- 
ple and Mr. Pitt, we should say, are 
the best. There is a liveliness and 
freshness of tone in the letters of 
Lord Temple—a hilariousness of 
style, so to speak, which one misses 
in the other Grenvilles. In Lord 
Temple’s, and the Great Commoner’s 
letters too, there are occasional 
classical references and quotations 
never found in the letters of George 
Grenville. The whole mind of 
George Grenville, as Lord Mahon 
remarks in his fifth volume, ‘was 
cast in the mould of precedents ;’ 
he was a great cantor formarum, 
and the most wonderful red-tapist 
of his day. It has been said that 
Earl Chatham was a great foreign 
minister, yet nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the account of some 
of the operations of the British 
fleets on the coast of France at a 
time when he and Lord Temple 
might be fairly held accountable for 
having much influence on public 
affairs. The conduct of the great 
commoner also, on the question of 
Hanover, was inconsistent. 

The connexion between the noto- 
rious Wilkes and Lord Temple is 
well known. Wilkes, it may be re- 
membered, was sheriff of the county 
of Buckingham in 1754, and mem- 
ber for Aylesbury in 1757 and 1761, 
so that Lord Temple and the dema- 
gogue were brought into contact in 
his own county. Wilkes was cer- 
tainly a man of some accomplish- 
ments and of considerable classical 
attainments, but thoroughly unprin- 
cipled and immoral in all the rela- 
tions of life. Having exhausted in 
a great degree his Sanedibeny for- 
tune, he was perpetually in pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and on every 
occasion Lord Temple was ready to 
aid him with his purse. So manifest 
does this disposition appear, that the 
noble lord not having on one occa- 
sion the sum which Wilkes required 
at his bankers, gave him a note of 
hand for the amount. It is difficult 
to conceive what, except the desire 
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to use him as a political instrument, 
could have induced so respectable a 
peer as Lord Temple to continue on 
terms of political and social inti- 
macy with Wilkes. In the legal 
contests in which the demagogue 
was engaged it is well known that 
Lord Temple largely assisted him 
with money. The volumes before 
us contain copious details relative to 
Wilkes’s duels: but in these details 
there is nothing new, as Wilkes, at 
his own private press in George- 
street, had published a complete col- 
lection of papers and letters relative 
to these affairs. The volume bears 
this imprint :—‘a Paris chez J. W. 
(John Wilkes), Imprimeur Rue du 
Colombier, Fauxbourg (sic in orig.) 
St. Germains, A l’Hotel de Saxe, 
MDCCLXVII. avec approbation et 
privilege.’ 

Wilkes had placed his daughter 
at a convent in Paris for her educa- 
tion, and made occasional journeys 
to the gay capital, ostensibly to visit 
his child. On one of these occa- 
sions a Captain Forbes accosted him 
in the streets of Paris, and insisted 
on his fighting a duel with him be- 
cause he had written against his 
country. Wilkes promised to in- 
dulge him, but stated that he was 
then under an engagement of a simi- 
lar naturewith Lord Egremont. This 
was in 1763, and Wilkes of course 
announces the event to his patron, 
Lord Temple. In his letter there 
are some curious details as to the 
condition of France at that time. 
The parliament of Rouen made it 
appears the strongest remonstrances 
against the new taxes, and refused 
to register. The Duke of Har- 
court attended them in the king’s 
name, and commanded the clerks to 
make the entry. No man uttered 
a syllable, and the parliament went 
away, leaving only the duke and his 
private secretary in the house. The 
secretary then made the entry. 
Soon after the parliament returned 
and ordered the entry to be erased 
from their books. Compare this 
bold step taken under the vielle 
courwith the conditionof Francenow, 

rostrate and abased under the most 
egrading of despotisms. Two other 
parliaments had followed the ex- 
ample of that of Rouen, to which 
latter city four regiments of horse 
were then on their march. ‘The 
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most sensible men here think,’ 
remarks Wilkes, ‘that this coun- 
try is on the eve of a great revo- 
lution.’ 

A few days after a letter had been 
written b ilkes to Earl Temple, 
asking a last sum of 400/. or 500/., 
we find a very different letter from 
avery different man toGeorge Gren- 
ville. Itis from Dr. Johnson, and 
runs thus :— 


Dr. Sam. Johnson to Mr. Grenville. 
‘ July 2nd, 1763. 

‘S1n,—Be pleased to pay to the 

bearer seventy-five pounds, being 

the apy ag oe of a pension 

ted by His Majesty, and due 

on the 24th June last to, Sir, your 

most humble servant, 

Sam. JoHNSON.’ 


The merit of having recommended 
Johnson to Lord Bute, as a proper 
recipient of a pension from the king, 
as a reward for his literary merit, 


belongs to Wedderburn, afterwards 
Earl Rosslyn, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor. hen Johnson called to 


thank Lord Bute, he distinctly told 
him,—‘ It is not given to you for 
anything you are to do, but for 
what you have done.’ 

Our readers will learn from 
these volumes with some surprise, 
that the horse patrol, so useful 
in the neighbourhood of London, 
was not established till Geor, 
III. had been some time on the 
throne. There are some letters in the 
second volume from Sir John Field- 
ing, the half-brother to Henry, and 
who was his successor in the office 
of justice for Westminster,—an 
office in which, although blind from 
his youth, he acted with great saga- 
city and activity for many years,— 
which prove the difficulty this excel- 
lent magistrate had in having the 
force continued. Perpetual rob- 
beries were, in 1764, committed, in 
the fields near Tyburn and Totten- 
ham-court-roads, on ladies in their 
coaches, and on gentlemen on foot, 
of which Sir John sends copious ac- 
counts to Mr. Jenkinson, the official 
having, with true red-tape noncha- 
lance, poo-poohed him on the occa- 
sion of his first communication. Our 
ambassador in Paris, at this period, 
was Lord Hertford. He was desi- 
rous of having David Hume (the 
historian) named as secretary of 
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embassy, but George Grenville 
wished the appointment should be 
given to Sir Charles Bunbury, a 
oung man with no experience. 
Powards the close of 1764, we find 
a letter from Lord Holland to Mr. 
Grenville. It announced the incur- 
able wound inflicted on his brother, 
Lord Iichester, by the marriage of 
his daughter, Lady Susan Fox, with 
O’Brien the actor, the particulars 
of which are given in the Walpole 
Correspondence. O’Brien went 
with the lady to New York. The 
purport of Lord Holland’s letter 
was to solicit for him the situation 
of comptroller of customs, at New 
York, in the room of Mr. Lambert 
Moore, against whom there had been 
complaints. This favour was asked 
as a most essential and lasting obli- 
gation to a whole family. 

The second work on our list, is the 
Life of the Marquis of Rockingham 
and his Contemporaries, by the 
Earl of Albemarle. Everybody who 
has been about town for the last 
twenty or two-and-twenty years, 
and moved in anything like society, 
must have seen or known something 
of the lively and rattling George 
Keppell, of 1828 and 1829—of the 
Major Keppell of 1832 and 1833, 
who had served as a very youn 
man in India, who had travellec 
through Turkey and Syria, and 
published the history of his journeys, 
who in early life was a diner out 
of considerable magnitude, and a 
raconteur of no mean power. But 
though Lord Albemarle is a quick, 
lively, agreeable, and good-natured 
man, and tolerably well informed on 


ordinary topics, yet he is a person of - 


little depth,—unused to serious dis- 
cussions, to continuous labour or re- 
flection ; and however qualified he 
may be to write his own memoirs, 
or those of his contemporaries, he is 
manifestly unfit to deal with the 
highest department of history. In- 
deed, to do him justice, we do not 
think Lord Albemarle pretends to 
any power of this kind. All that 
his book professes to be is a light 
and aul resumé of the letters 

apers of the party of which 
Lord Rockingham was the leader, 
and the acknowledged head. Lord 
Albemarle, as a Whig, pur sang, 
as the son, too, and kas 
of Whigs, has of course enjoyed 
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great advantages. The Fitzwilliam 
papers (the present Lord Fitzwilliam 
is the grand-nephew and successor 
of the Marquis of Rockingham) 
have been placed at his disposal ; he 
has had access to the papers of the 
Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Hardwicke, and from his own family 
archives he has drawn not inconsi- 
derably. But this advantage of ac- 
cess to papers and documents is 
countervailed by a defect—George 
Keppell, Earl of Albemarle, is to 
the Saas a Whig, a whole-hog 
Whig, and nothing but a Whig, from 
the tip of the tail tothe extremity of 
the proboscis, or as they say in Ire- 
land, from the hair of his lordly head 
to the sole of his foot. He therefore 
sees nothing but virtue and pa- 
triotism in the party to which he is 
hereditarily attached, and he adopts 
all the prejudices of the Whig clique 
against George III. 

We ourselves incline, with a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, 
published in the last month, to 
think that the natural capacity and 
talents for business of George III. 
were underrated by the Whigs. He 
was unquestionably a man of indus- 
trious and regular habits, and of 
sound sense and good judgment, 
without possessing brilliant abilities. 
Considering how Tittle this monarch 
owed to early education, and how, 
in his youth, he was handled and 
managed by his mother and her 
favourite, Bute, our surprise is 
great that his nature was so slightly 
corrupted by this unpromising en- 
tourage. 'To Lord Albemarie’s ac- 
count of his education no exception 
can be taken. 


To any ‘ education’ befitting the con- 
stitutional sovereign of Great Britain he 
had little or no claim. In tastes and 
habits he was an Englishman; so much 
the mother-country had done for him: 
but his youth had been passed almost 
exclusively in the society of his mother, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, and of 
his governor, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. 
The former, a German Princess, derived 
her notions of the rights and immunities 
of a sovereign from the petty despotic 
court in which she had been herselt 
brought up. The latter, a Scotch noble- 
man, arbitrary and inexperienced, mys- 
terious and intriguing, added to these 
disqualifications for a roval instructor 
that of having hitherto lived in such 
complete seclusion, as to know as little 
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as his youthful pupil himself of the 
character and feelings of the English 
people. It had ever been the Princess's 
aim to instil into her son’s mind her own 
political prejudices, From his boyhood 
she had whispered into his ear, ‘ George, 
be King.’ Lord Bute had sedulously 
enforced this maternal precept, and the 
joint tutelage of these two instructors 
proved, during his protracted reign, that 
the seed had fallen upon no ungenial 
ground. Immediately on the accession 
of George the Third to the throne, an 
artful system of party management was 
organized so as to give effect to these 
precepts and injunctions. The system, 
indeed, was not altogether new. It 
originated in the factious court of Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, George the 
Second’s eldest son. From the residence 
of the heir apparent, its centre and 
cradle, it was denominated the Leicester 
House School of Politics. Its inventor 
was Bolingbroke, and its leading features 
are shadowed forth in the ‘Craftsman’ 
and the ‘Idea of a Patriot King.’ 


Lord Albemarle tries as a good 
Whig,—i. e., a man prepared to do 
ouplling for the interests of his 
party, to re-habilitate the character 
of the Duke of Newcastle; but the 
attempt is vain. ‘ His talents were 
not sufficiently appreciated,’ says 
Lord Albemarle. *They were far 
above mediocrity. It was his want 
of method that made them not more 
generally available.’ This is rather 
too good to be passed off as a de- 
scription of a minister who had not 
opened the colonial despatches for 
several years. There is infinitely 
more truth in some of Lord Albe- 
marle’s remarks touching Lord 
Chatham. Noone questions, or ever 
questioned, the great genius of the 
great commoner, but the public of his 
own time and posterity has been too 
prone totake Lord Chatham athis own 
estimate of himself. We shall have 
an opportunity of adverting more at 
length to the character of Chatham, 
when we come to the volumes 
of Lord Mahon. There is a spirit of 
self-confidence in these volumes 
very amusing. There is no subject 
or character which Lord Albemarle 
does not touch with the freedom of 
a bold man, if not the hand of a 
master. He describes the character 
and views of De Choiseul with as 
mucheasy assurance as though he had 
been his colleague or private secre- 
tary, and expatiates on the character 
of Lord Hardwicke as though he 
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had been bred to the bar, and had 
practised under that great magis- 
trate for twenty years. 

Lord Albemarle is super-thorough 
in his Whiggery. He tells us, that 
on John Russell the fourth Duke 
of Bedford the loud thunders and 
supercilious bearing of the great 
commoner could make no im- 
pression, and of course ‘he is of 
opinion that the noble author of the 

eform Bill has successfully rescued 
his great-grandfather’s reputation 
from the virulence of Junms and 
other assailants.’ It is a part of the 
political faith of the noble proprietor 
of Quiddenham Hall, that whenever 
a leading Whig takes anything in 
hand he must accomplish it divinely. 

On Lord Temple, notwithstanding 
his errors, our author is too severe. 
Tnhis off-hand fashion he pronounces 
that ‘mischief appeared to be the 
main incentive oF his actions, and 
that the result of his political life 
was, that after thirty years of fac- 
tious meddling in public affairs, he 
died distrusted and avoided by the 
associates of his earlier days.’ 

Lord Albemarle is more fortunate 
in his sketch of Colonel Barré, which 
contains more details of the private 
history of that gentleman than are 
found in any of the family papers 
of the time. 


Isaac Barré was a native of Ireland. 
His parents kept a small grocer’s shop 
in Dublin. At an early age he entered 
the army, and served with much dis- 
tinction in America, against the French. 
Devoting his time between literature and 
his profession, he found a kindred spirit 
for both pursuits in General Wolfe, who 
lived with him on the most intimate 
terms. He was present on the heights 
of Abraham, where that gallant young 
soldier, in the moment of victory, received 
his mortal wound. He was himself 
wounded in the same action. In West’s 
celebrated picture of the Death of Wolfe, 
Barré forms one of the group of officers 
round the dying general. Returning to 
England in 1760, he became, the fol- 
lowing year, through the agency of Mr. 
Fox, Lord Shelburne’s nominee for Wy- 
combe. His motive for attacking Pitt 
in the manner described in the following 
letter, was for having neglected, as he 
supposed, his application for promotion. 
In a letter to Pitt, written in April 1760, 
he says: ‘After the defeat of his Majesty’s 
enemies, the trophies I can boast only 
indicate how much I suffered. My 
zealous and sole advocate killed; my 
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left eye rendered useless, and the ball 
still in my head.’ His appearance on 
this his parliamentary debut, is graphi- 
cally described by Walpole: ‘My ear 
was struck with sounds I had little been 
accustomed to of late—virulent abuse on 
the last reign, and from a voice unknown 
to me. I turned, and saw a face equally 
new ; a black robust man, of a military 
figure, rather hard favoured than not, 
young, with a peculiar distortion on one 
side of his face, which it seems was a 
bullet lodged loosely in his cheek, and 
which gave a savage glare to one eye. 
What 1 less expected from his appear- 
ance, was very classic and elegant dic- 
tion, and as determined boldness as if 
accustomed to harangue in that place.’ 


For several years previous to his 
death, Barré was afflicted with blind- 
ness, the result of the wound spoken 
of, but on this fact Lord Albemarle 
is wholly silent. 

There was, about ninety years 
ago, in parliament a person of the 
name of Jeremiah Dyson. Of him 
Lord Albemarle gives the following 
graphic sketch :— 

Among the most active opponents of 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, was Mr. 
Jeremiah Dyson, member for Great 
Yarmouth, and one of the Lords of 
Trade. He was one of those parasitical 
persons who serve governments a little, 
and disgrace them much. He was by 
birth a tailor, by education a dissenter, 
and from interest or vanity, in his earlier 
years, a republican. But he was not a 
person whose conscience at any time 
stood in the way of his preferment, and 
his republicanism speedily yielded to 
more profitable investments in politics. 
He was a quick, shrewd man, with a 
cool head, and a prompt tongue, and an 
atrabilious temperament, that made 
him impatient of repose and obscurity. 
He entered parliament with a character 
for holding antimonarchical opinions, al- 
though he was at the time secretly sold 
to Lord Bute. For some time he was 
supposed to be a stanch supporter of 
George Grenville, but when the Gren- 
villian horizon became overcast, Jere- 
miah tacked to windward. Shortly after 
this desertion, having assumed a bag 
instead of a tie-wig, Lord Gower aptly 
remarked, ‘ It was because no tie would 
hold him.’ 

Whatever party he espoused, Dyson’s 
habits of business, skill in parliamentary 
forms, specious demeanour, and general 
courtesy, rendered him a serviceable 
adjunct; nor, though he possessed 
neither fancy nor eloquence, was he by 
any means contemptible as a speaker 
and pamphleteer. But the best of his 
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good gifts was his accommodating con- 
science. He was a ready-made king- 
friend, even before he attracted the royal 
notice. George the Third was not a 
King John, nor was Dyson a Hubert ; 
but he was not the less an apt instru- 
ment in the hands of a sovereign who 
sought to govern a kingdom as an attor- 
ney manages an election—by the influ- 
ence of partisans, and the division of 
opponents. He had risen rapidly in the 
favour of Lord Bute. For several years 
he was principal clerk in the House of 
Commons. He became afterwards joint 
Secretary of the Treasury, and eventually 
Cofferer of the Household. 

In 1766 Lord Bute’s royal pupil became 
political sponsor for Jeremiah’s good be- 
haviour as a member of the Rockingham 
ministry. Reluctantly did the premier 
accept his services ; much he laboured to 
cashier him, but the king knew his worth 
too well. His Majesty preferred getting 
rid of Lord Rockingham to dismissing 
Jeremiah. 

Such accomplishments could not fail 
to attract notice both from friends and 
enemies, and while the former rewarded, 
the latter satirized the compliance of 
Dyson. In the farce of the Padlock, 
Don Lorenzo asks his black servant, 
Mungo, whether ‘he can be honest? 
Mungo rejoins, ‘What you give me, 
massa ?’ This bustling and unscrupulous 
actor of all work on the political stage 
of this period, was nicknamed Mungo by 
Colonel Barré. This appellation stuck 
to him, and many of the pamphlets 
which were called forth by the question 
of Wilkes’ claim to sit in Parliament, 
bore such titles as the following : ‘ Mun- 
go on the Use of Quotations,’ ‘ Mungo’s 
Case Considered,’ &c. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that in this controversy 
Dyson advocated with his pen the views 
of the court. 

* Who,’ said Flood, in the Irish House 
of Commons, in November, 1771, ‘ does 
not know Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. We 
know little of him, indeed, otherwise 
than by his name on the Pension List. 
There are others who know him by his 
actions. This is he who is endued with 
those happy talents that he has served 
every administration, and served every 
one with equal success: a civil, pliable, 
good-natured gentleman, who will do 
what you will, and say what you please 
—for payment.’ 

There is a good deal of light 
matter in these volumes. Among the 
jeuad esprit we select the following: 

In the course of the debate on the 
Royal Marriage Act, Dowdeswell con- 
tended that men -who were by law 
allowed at one-and-twenty to be fit for 
governing the realm, might well be sup- 
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posed capable of choosing and governing 
a wife. 

Upon this part of the speech the follow- 
ing squib went the round of the papers. 


Quoth Dick to Tom—This act appears 
Absurd, as I'm alive ; 

To take the Crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five. 


The myst’ry how shall we explain, 
For sure, as Dowdeswell said, 

Thus early if they’re fit to reign 
They must be fit to wed. 


Quoth Tom to Dick—Thou art a fool, 
And little know’st of life, 

Alas ! ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom, than a wife. 


The great fi in the book of 
Lord Albemarle is of course the 
Marquis of Rockingham. He is 
thus portrayed, we need not say by 
a too friendly hand. 


Eighteen years the leader of a party, 
and twice summoned to the councils of his 
reluctant sovereign, Lord Rockingham 
holds a prominent station in the reign 
of George the Third. Nor can it be ob- 
jected to him that the fidelity of his ad- 

erence was secured by the ordinary ties 
of faction or interest. Faith to their 
leader was, to the Whigs, a virtual re- 
nunciation of all those rewards which a 
chief magistrate has it in his power to 
bestow. Theiradherence was the loyalty 
of respect and affection, not the casual 
allegiance of a cabal. It stood the test 
of long discouragement. It survived the 
severer trial of a brief official prosperity. 
The causes of the attachment of his 
followers must be sought in the character 
of the leader himself. Lord Rockingham 
possessed by nature a calm mind and a 
clear intellect, a warm, benevolent heart, 
of which amiableand conciliatory matters 
were the index. He was imbued with 
sound views of the principles of the con- 
stitution, and with a firm resolution to 
make those principles the guide of his 
actions. If eloquence were the sole cri- 
terion of a great leader or a great minis- 
ter, Rockingham would have but small 
claims to such a title. The malady which 
consigned him to the tomb, when he was 
little more than fifty years of age, had 
imparted to his frame a sensibility of 
nerve which only extraordinary occasions 
enabled him to overcome. He was a 
hesitating and an inelegant debater. 
His speeches, like those of the late Lord 
Althorp, commanded attention, not 
from the enthusiasm aroused by the per- 
suasive arguments of the orator, but 
from the confidence placed in the 
thorough integrity and practical good 
sense of the man. He stood in a similar 
relation to a great minister—to a Fox, a 
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Grey, or a Russell—which an able cham- 
ber-counsel bears to an Erskine. He 
lacked the outward graces. He possessed 
the inward power. If success in public 
measures be a test ofability, Rockingham 
stood pre-eminent. In no one year be- 
tween the Revolution and the Reform 
Bill were so many immunities gained 
fur the people, or more properly speak- 
ing, so many breachesin the Constitution 
repaired, as in what was contemptuously 
called his ‘ Lutestring Administration ;’ 
and all too in the face of one of the ablest 
and most unscrupulous Oppositions, of 
which the King himself was the head. 


Subsequently Albemarle contrasts 
him with Chatham. As there is a 
good deal of pith and some truth in 
the passage we extract it. 

Lord Chatham was haughty and in- 
accessible, even to his sovereign ; he 
disdained aJl control, and despised any 
advice from his colleagues. He lay on 
his back at Hayes ‘talking fustian,’ 
when his country required his services, 
and only emerged into public life to em- 
barrass all his associates, As a minister, 
his policy was decidedly warlike. The 

mp and circumstances of war coin- 
cided with his ostentatious character. 
The same spirit that dictated this policy 
led him to quarrel with his best friends, 
and to reject measures of conciliation 
even when the good of the country re- 
quired them. 

Lord Rockingham was thoroughly un- 
ostentatious in manners and habits, was 
kind and accessible to those about him. 
He treated the king with the respect 
due to his station, without forgetting his 
own dignity. He was ready to listen to 
the advice of his colleagues without 
compromising his own opinions, and he 
kept up, both in and out of office, a 
friendly intercourse with his fellow- 
statesmen, A friend to peace, one of 
his first measures when in office was to 
heal the wounds of our Transatlantic 
possessions, and when he was driven 
from power, he was followed by the 
regrets of all our great commercial in- 
terest. Eminently practical in all his 
measures, without assuming the vultus 
multa et preclara minantes—he carried 
out those great principles that Lord 
Chatham only enunciated. 

The following sketch of Lord 
Thurlow is characteristic, regarding 
his character from a peculiar point 
of view. By and by we shall intro- 
duce our readers to a much abler 
and juster sketch, drawn from the 
pages of Lord Mahon :— 

As a politician then—for even courtesy 
can hardly call him a statesman—Thur- 
low’s most striking feature was his power 
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of intimidation. He scolded impartially 
all mankind—dependants, equals, supe- 
riors ; mankind, be it observed, for to 
womankind he was uniformly urbane 
and obsequious. He brow-beat—and 
the terror of his eye, and indeed of his 
eyebrows redeems the expression from 
metaphor—enemies and friends: the 
Bar and the Bench, the Lords Spiritual 
and the Lords Temporal, the frequenters 
of Nando’s Coffee House, and of the 
Turk’s Head, and the members of 
Brookes’s, the Privy Council and the 
Cabinet Council, the heir to the crown, 
and even the wearer of the crown him- 
self. He bullied Horne Tooke, that, 
however, was retribution. 

It was but the kicking of bully Daw- 
son ; but he bullied equally the inflexible 
Pitt and the mite ingenium of Lord 
North. He was proof against the 
rhetoric of Burke and the wily and 
caustic logic of Wedderburn. Exposure 
caused him no blush ; refutation har- 
dened him in assertion; age and rank 
were no shield against his insolence. 
To flinch from or to resist his attacks 
equally stimulated his acrimony and 
arrogance. His tongue was against 
every man: his truculent aspect aggra- 
vated the terrors of his speech. His 
gait was that of an elephant—his voice 
was that ofa lion reft of his prey. His 
sarcasm was surpassed only by the vio- 
lence of his invectives. One distinguished 
man, and one only, he treated with 
decorum—that man was Charles Fox. 
On one man, and on one man alone, he 
fawned—that man was his sovereign. 
His force of manner was transcendant. 
It beat down opposition; it effected in 
the halls of the Legislature what Samuel 
Johnson did at the Cluband at Streatham ; 
it scorned the humble and disconcerted 
the self-relying. “His eloquence — if 
round assertion, sharp interrogation, 
and scowling menace deserve the name— 
admirably seconded his manner. In 
the stzife of parties he resembled the 
Indian warriors whom France and Eng- 
Jand employed in their Transatlantic 
campaigns. He recognised neither the 
weapons nor the arts of civilized warfare. 
He viewed all questions of policy as if 
for him they were open questions; and 
that, too, not in the just perspective, 
but from some angular point selected by 
his general antipathies, or by his parti- 
cular humour at the moment. He could 
not act in concert with his ministerial 
colleagues. No one could predict what 
measure he would support or what 
oppose. ‘In the Cabinet he was often 
virtually an effective leader of the oppo- 
sition. His opponency was bad, his 
advocacy often worse. Neither personal 
nor party allegiance bound him. 
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Masterless passion swayed him to the 
mode, 

Of what he liked or loathed. 

And yet there is reason to think that 
Thurlow’s demeanour was in some degree 
assumed as a mask to hide infirmity of 
purpose, deficiency in political know- 
ledge, or dread of ability and virtue 
superior to hisown. Like the ponderous 
armour of declining chivalry, his rough 
and repulsive exterior was probably the 
defence of conscious weakness. His 
robust understanding could not veil 
from himself that he was no match for 
Burke in philosophy and eloquence, nor 
for Fox in statesmanship or scholarship, 
nor for Rockingham in singleness of 
mind, nor for North in wit and urbanity. 
He could not but be aware that from 
first to last he took up politics as a 
trade, or in Lord Bacon’s phrase, ‘as 
advancement for a man’s self.’ 

We now come to the work of a 
man of cultivated mind, of consider- 
able natural and much acquired 
ability—to the work of a man of 
great diligence and varied attain- 
ments—to the work of one who pos- 
sesses the accomplishments of a 
scholar and the knowledge of a man 
of the world and the politician all 
admirably and most harmoniously 
cunhiend together. Nor have other 
advantages been wanting to Lord 
Mahon. He enjoys the rare advan- 
tage of an extensive and well-selected 
library ; he is connected by blood, 
directly as well as calisterally, with 
many of the actors in the early part 
of the reign of George ITI., and has 
therefore had access to papers and 
to documents not open to ordina’ 
inquirers. Independently of these 
advantages, the calmness and judi- 
cial temper of Lord Mahon eminently 
qualify hee for historic inquiries ; 
while his knowledge of foreign 
courts, of foreign literature, and of 
foreign habits and manners, gives 
him a rare advantage over most of 
his contemporaries. Lord Mahon’s 
style, too, 1s easy, flowing, and most 
agreeable, distinguished by a rhythm 
and harmony which we in vain seek 
in the papers of the Grenvilles or 
the life of Lord Rockingham. 

The earlier part of George III.’s 
reign begins towards the conclusion 
of the fourth volume, in which we 
are at once disabused as to the 
calumnies set afloat against the mo- 
narch. A heartfelt and unaffected 
piety formed the foundation of the 
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king’s character. In the private and 
domestic virtues, few men, and cer- 
tainly no monarch, ever excelled 
him. Lord Mahon admits that his 
education was neglected by his 
mother and mismanaged by his go- 
vernors—that his range of reading 
was not extensive, nor his taste 
within that range always happy— 
that his manner in conversation did 
great injustice to his own endow- 
ments—that his style was not always 
strictly grammatical; but then, on 
the other hand, the earnest, plain, 
and sincere convictions of the sove- 
reign, his clear good sense and ster- 
ling judgment, commanded respect. 
The more the private papers of this 
reign come to fight (as Lord Mahon 
truly says), the more it will appear 
how closely, during sixty years, he 
superintended all the movements of 
the great political machine. Lord 
Mahon, with all his enthusiasm for 
George IIT., does not deny that his 
prepossessions for or against any 
statesman were mostly too strong 
and difficult to conquer, nor that his 
firmness sometimes hardened into 
obstinacy, nor that his earlier years 


were deformed by errors and conse- 
quent peer: but the longer 


he lived, and the better he was un- 
derstood, the more his subjects felt 
how closely his general views and 
principles, his tastes and habits, were 
in accordance with their own. We 
do not go with Lord Mahon the 
length of contending that not Henri 
Quatre, not Maria Theresa, not even 
our own Elizabeth, were more deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the people 
they ruled than George ITI. ; but we 
do say that with the mass of his 
subjects he enjoyed a homely, heart- 
felt, and very general popularity. 
Even his early partiality for Bute 
had its root in considerable virtues. 
Affection and duty to his parent, 
esteem for those whom she mainly 
trusted, and the generous warmth of 
friendship and of youth, might have 
bound a monarch to a worse favourite 
than Bute. Of the royal partner of 
George III. Lord Mahon draws as 
nen a character as of the king 
himself. An ever-present yet unos- 
tentatious piety, to the king an affec- 
tionate reverence, to her children an 
unremitting care, prudence, eco- 
nomy, good sense, and good temper, 
were amongst her excellent qualities. 
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The kinsmanship and connexion 
that existed between the families of 
Pitt and Stanhope is well known, 
yet this does not blind the heir of 
Chevening to the errors of the great 
commoner. In speaking of the 
close of Pitt’s ie renowned ad- 
ministration, he says, ‘ Even amidst 
the full blaze of its glory there arose 
some murmurs at its vast expense, 
the only objection of any weight, I 
think, that has ever been urged 
against it.’ Yet, as Lady Hervey 
writes to Mr. Morris, ‘It has cost 
us a great deal, it is true, but then 
we have had success and honour for 
our money. Before Mr. Pitt came 
in, we spent vast sums only to pur- 
chase Teens and infamy.’ For 
receiving a peerage and a pension 
on quitting office in 1761, Pitt has 
been often and severely blamed. 
The acceptance of both, Lord Mahon 
is ‘inclined to vindicate,’ but at the 
same time he expresses the opinion 
that Pitt’s own letters on the subject, 
which have of late been made public, 
are unduly pompous in their lan- 
guage, and yet at the same time 
unduly humble in their tone. An- 
other step taken by Pitt on his re- 
signation Lord Mahon admits to be 
wanting in good taste—namely, his 
announcement of his seven coach- 
horses for sale. 

Of the peace of 1762 Lord Mahon 
has no very high opinion. The 
terms we obtained appear to him by 
no means commensurate to the con- 
quests we had made, nor to the 
expectations which had been ,not 
unreasonably raised. On the other 
hand, the misrepresentations raised 
against the treaty were far greater 
than its defects. Party rancour 
produced a personal charge of cor- 
ruption against Lord Bute. The 
charge was eighty-two years ago 
brought forward in the House of 
Commons, and was then signally 
foiled; but it is reproduced in Wil- 
berforce’s private diary in these 
words :—‘ I dined with Lord Cam- 
den: he is sure that Lord Bute got 
money by the peace of Paris. He 
can account for his sinking 300,000/. 
in land and houses, and his paternal 
estate in the island which bears his 
name is not above 1500/. a-year, and 
he is a life tenant of Wortley, which 
may be 80002. or 10,000/.’ Little 
as Lord Mahon has shown himself 
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disposed to applaud Lord Bute’s 

licy, he points out the improbabi- 
ity of this charge, and the great 
hardship and injustice of condemn- 
ing any character even on a chancel- 
lor’s authority, without a trace of 
legal proof. 

The agreeable style—the careful 
spirit of inquiry—the scholarship, 
science, general reading, and obser- 
vation, of Lord Mahon, are nowhere 
more remarkable than in tracing the 
progress of our manufactures and 
social improvements. His account 
of the potteries, and the improve- 
ments introduced by Wedgewood, 
by Arkwright, by Hargreaves, and 
by Samuel Crompton in the cotton 
trade ; by the Duke of Bridgewater 
and Brindley in inland navigation ; 
by Smeaton and Watt in engineering 
—are admirable specimens of that 
quiet, unpretending, yet satisfying 
style in which history ought to be 
written. 

It is worthy of note, that scarce 
any of the great improvements of 
which Lord Mahon so felicitously 
traces the history and progress were 
free at first from the obstruction of 
prejudice and ignorance. 

Lord Mahon’s remarks on the 
character of George Grenville as 
Prime Minister bear out the view 
we have ourselves taken of that 
right hon. gentleman in a previous 
part of this article. Lord Mahon 
considers him to have been an excel- 
lent speaker spoiled. His whole 
mind was cast in the mould of pre- 
cedents and order. ‘ Of his most 
familiar letters,’ says Lord Mahon, 
‘I should have guessed that they 
must have been grave and solemn, 
and I have beer surprised to find 
that they do not all begin exactly 
like an act of parliament, with the 
word whereas.” 

Speakers, it must be admitted, 
however respectable or respected, do 
not make satisfactory premiers. The 
cases of Sir Spencer Compton in 
1727, of Mr. Addington in 1801, and 
Sir Charles Manrers Sutton in 1832, 
are instances in point. George 
Grenville might be added to this 
class of cases; for though he was 
never in fact raised to the chair, yet 
he had been designated for it two 
years before he became premier, 
with the general concurrence of the 
house. His two principal measures 
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were the expulsion of Wilkes from 
parliament, and the taxation of 
America; and both have been long 
acknowledged, even by men of the 
most conservative opinions—such as 
the author before us—to have been 
not only disastrous, but in the high- 
est degree unwise. 

In remarking on the Grenville 
Correspondence, we have shown the 
close intimacy that existed between 
Wilkes and Earl Temple, and the 
frequent epistolary communications 
that passed between them. To the 
credit of the elder Pitt be it spoken, 
there never was any personal inti- 
macy between him and Wilkes; and 
in 1763, the great commoner con- 
demned the whole series of North 
Britons as illiberal and detestable ; 
stating that he neither associated 
nor communicated with such men. 
‘ No friendships, no allegations,’ said 
he, ‘could induce me to approve what 
my conscience condemns. It may be 
ee that I allude to my noble 
relative, Lord Temple. 1 know 
nothing of any connexion between 
him and the writer of the libel.’ 
‘ These words,’ says Lord Mahon, 
‘ were not forgotten sometime after- 
wards, but were quoted with a kind 
of malignant pleasure when the 
friendship thus vaunted as eternal 
came to be dissolved.’ 

In the fourth volume of Lord 
Mahon, there are two admirable 
chapters on India; in which the 
rise and progress of our Eastern 
empire is sketched with a master’s 
hand. In the fifth volume there is 
as carefully compiled and as spirited 
a sketch of the great American 
struggle for independence, for which 
the materials have been collected 
with most commendable industry, 
and used with a rare impartiality. 

As an Englishman, the sympathies 
of Lord Mahon are of course with 
the mother country ; but withal we 
must say candour and impartiality 
are apparent throughouthis remarks. 
He admits and acknowledges that 
injurious and oppressive acts of 
power had been inflicted by England 
upon America, but he maintains, 
and truly, that from many of the 
States, and above all from Massa- 
chusetts, there had been strong 
provocation. He does not deny 
that the Americans had sufficient 
grounds for resisting, as they did 
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resist, the ministerial and popular 
measures; but, he urges, that it 
is more doubtful whether the minis- 
terial and parliamentary measures 
had yet attained a pitch to justify 
them in discarding and renouncing 
their allegiance to the throne. 

The following observations merit 
attention, not merely for their temper 
but for their truth, while they afford 
a specimen of Lord Mahon’s easy 
and equable style :— 


The great mass of the people meant 
honestly on both shores of the Atlantic. 
The two chief men in both countries 
were alike pure-minded. On the one 
side there were deeds that savoured of ty- 
ranny, on the other side there were deeds 
that savoured of rebellion ; yet at heart 
George the Third was never a tyrant, 
nor Washington everarebel. Of Wash- 
ington I most firmly believe, that no 
single act appears in his whole public 
life proceeding from any other than 
public, and those the highest, motives. 
But my persuasion is no less firm that 
there would be little flattery in applying 
the same terms of respect and commen- 
dation to ‘the good old King.’ I do 
not, indeed, deny, that some degree of 
prejudice and pride may, though un- 
consciously, have mingled with his 
motives. I do not deny, that at the 
outset of these troubles he lent too ready 
an ear to the glozing reports of his 
Governors and Deputies—the Hutchin- 
sons or Olivers—assuring him that the 
discontents were confined toa factious few, 
and that measures of rigour and repres- 
sion alone were needed. For such mea- 
sures of rigour he may deserve, and has 
incurred, his shareofcensure. Butafter 
the insurgent colonies had proclaimed 
their independence, is it just to blame 
King George, as he often has been 
blamed, for his steadfast and resolute 
resistance to that claim? Was it for 
him, unless after straining every nerve 
against it, to forfeit a portion of his 
birthright and a jewel of his crown? 
Was it for him, without the clearest 
case of necessity, to allow the rending 
asunder of his empire, the array for all 
time to come of several millions of his 
people against the rest? * * * * 
To do his duty conscientiously as he 
should answer it to God hereafter, and 
according to the lights he had received,— 
such was his unceasing aim and endea- 
vour from the day when, young, but 
superior to the frailties of youth, he 
first assumed the reins of government, 
until that dismal period, half a century 
later, when, bowed down by years and 
sorrows, and blind,—doubly blind, ac- 
cording to the fine thought of Calderon, — 
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he concluded his reign, though not, as 
yet, his life. 

George Washington, as might be 
expected, is a principal figure in the 
canvas of Lord Mahon. He was 
born in 1732. His great grandfather, 
John Washington, had settled in 
Virginia about eighty years before, 
and was descended from an old 

entleman’s family in England. 

here wasa common descent between 
them and the Earls of Ferrers, whose 
ancient device appears on the seal 
of the American general. We have 
ourselves often heard the late Earl 
Ferrers, an eccentric and somewhat 
choleric old gentleman, who much 
frequented a West End club, as 
well as Howard’s Coffee House, in 
the old House of Lords, take pride 
in claiming consanguinity with the 
great American. George Washington 
was the eldest son of his father’s 
second marriage, and lost that father 
when only eleven years of age. His 
education was almost confined to 
geometry, trigonometry, and sur- 
veying. He never even commenced 
the study of the ancient classics, and 
derived no aid from any other than 
his native tongue. Jared Sparks 
informs us that when in the Revo- 
lutionary war the French officers 
came over, he bestowed some atten- 
tion on their language, but at no 
time could write or converse in it, 
or translate any paper from the 
French, Engaging at nineteen in 
the Virginian Militia, Washington 
was appointed adjutant-general of 
one of the districts, with the rank 
of major, and the pay of 150/. a year. 
In his first campaign he was over- 
— and compelled to capitulate 

y a party of French. But in this 
no blame attached to his conduct. 
Next year he was a witness of Brad- 
dock’s disaster, but with honour to 
himself, for he had four bullets 
through his coat, and two horses 
killed under him. 

Immediately after he was named 
colonel and commander of the whole 
Virginian force. In this post his 
behaviour was such as to gain the 
respect and affection of his officers, 
who presented him an address, when 
at the close of 1758 he determined 
on resigning his commission, and 
retiring into privatelife. In January, 
1759, Washington married Mrs. 
Martha Custis, a widow, described 
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as both handsome and accomplished, 
who brought him an accession to 
his fortune, not inconsiderable, of 
100,000 dollars. 

Washington’s private life is thus 
described :— 

Field-sports divided his time with 
the cultivation and improvement of his 
land, and the sales of his tobacco ; he 
showed kindness to his dependants, and 
hospitality to his friends; and having 
been elected one of the House of Bur- 
gesses in Virginia, he was, whenever 
that House met, exact in his attendance. 
To that well-regulated mind nothing 
within the course of its ordinary and 
appointed avocations seemed unworthy 
of its care. His ledgers and day-books 
were kept by himself; he took note of 
all the houses where he partook of hospi- 
tality, so that not even the smallest 
courtesies might pass by unremembered; 
and until his press of business in the 
Revolutionary War, he was wont every 
evening to set down the variations of 
the weather during the preceding day. 
It was also his habit through life, when- 
ever he wished to possess himself per- 
fectly of the contents of any paper, to 
transcribe it in his own hand, and 
apparently with deliberation, so that no 
point might escape his notice. Many 
copies of this kind were, after his death, 


found among his manuscripts. 
* ~ * * * 


* 


In figure Washington was thin and 
tall (above six feet high); in countenance 
grave, unimpassioned, and benign. An 
inborn worth, an unaffected dignity, 
beamed forth in every look, as in every 
aoa, * = Fs *. 

The correspondence of Washington 
in 1765 and the succeeding years, refers 
to the Stamp Act, and to the other 
harsh measures from ‘home’ (not much 
longer to be called so), in terms of tem- 
perate condemnation, and his convictions 
were ever steadfast and decided on the 
colonial side. When, however, these 
differences darkened, and the grim 
shadow of Civil War began to loom on 
the horizon, it has been already shown 
that Washington was less forward and 
eager than some others in declaring or 
declaiming against the mother country. 
* * * * Ought not a brave soldier 
who had known and seen the havoc of 
war, to pause longer than any brawling 
civilian ere he resolves to inflict that 
havoc on his country? Ought not his 
reluctance to be stronger still when the 
war before him is not between nation 
and nation, but between the sons of the 
same race and the subjects of the same 
king? Was it not this very reluctance 
which in 1829 impelled the Duke of 
Wellington to exclaim, amidst general 
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applause, that long inured as he had 
been to scenes of strife, he would make 
any sacrifice, even of his own life, rather 
than expose his country to even one 
month of civil war? Mark also how 
brightly the first forbearance of Wash- 
ington combines with his subsequent 
determination,—how he who had been 
slow to come forward was magnanimous 
in persevering. When defeat had over- 
taken the American army,—when sub- 
jugation by the British rose in view,— 
when not a few of the earliest declaimers 
against England were, more or less 
privately, seeking to make terms for 
themselves, and fitting their own necks 
to the yoke,—the high spirit of Wash- 
ington never for a moment quailed ; ‘he 
repeatedly declared that if the colonies 
were finally overpowered, he was re- 
solved to quit them for ever, and, 
assembling as many people as would 
follow, togo and establish an independent 
state in the West, onthe rivers Mississippi 
and Missouri. 

There is a lofty saying which the 
Spaniards of old were wont to engrave 
on their Toledo blades, and which with 
truth and aptness might have adorned 
the sword of Washington : NEVER DRAW 
ME WITHOUT REASON; NEVER SHEATH 
ME WITHOUT HONOUR ! 


Great part-of Lord Mahon’s sixth 
volume is filled with a correct, co- 
pious, and most interesting account 
of the American struggle. Over 
this ground we cannot follow him, 
but in one of his speculations we 
entirely agree. Had these colonies, 
now lost to us, shared the fate of 
the other dominions of the British 
crown, the. main curse and shame of 
their existing system—the plague- 
spot of slavery—would have been 
long since removed from them, but, 
as in the case of the West Indies, 
with a large compensation in money 
to the slave owners. In taking 
leave of American affairs, we indulge 
with Lord Mahon the hope and the 
expectation that the American people 
may concur with ours in desiring 
that no further resentment may be 
nourished, no further strife be 
stirred between the kindred nations ; 
so that, mindful of their common 
origin and conscious of their grow- 
ing greatness, each may alike dis- 
card as unworthy of them all mean 
and petty jealousies, and be ever 
henceforth what Nature has de- 
signed them—friends. 

America and England, now that 
France is dead, or at least in a 
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lethargy, which may be of some 
continuance, are invested with new 
duties and fresh responsibilities. The 
struggles of the Americans against 
the mother country are not remem- 
bered in England, or remembered 
only to the credit, honour, and glory 
of a people who aspired to be free, 
and who won their freedom gallantly 
and bravely. 

The separation between the parent 
state ot the Colonies was deemed 
by all sensible men, even sixty years 
ago, when the remembrance of the 
struggle was fresher and more vivid, 
only a question of time; and now 
that it has irrevocably taken place, 
every good and liberal Englishman 
wishes to maintain the kindliest and 
the closest relations with a people 
worthy of the brotherhood of Bri- 
tons—with a people destined pro- 
bably in conjunction with English- 
men—tosolidly perpetuate the power, 
the progress, and the civilizing in- 
fluences of the Anglo-Saxon races. 

We have already afforded the 
reader an opportunity of judging of 
the Whig estimate of the Meowie 
of Rockingham in quoting from Lord 
Albemarle’s book. On the principle 
of audi alteram partem we shall now 
quote what Lord Mahon has to say 
touching this same Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, merely remarking that our 
studies and researches have led us 
to adopt the Mahon estimate as the 
more just and impartial. Here it 
1s— 

Charles, Marquis of Rockingham, was 
at this time thirty-five years of age. His 
paternal name was Watson, but in the 
female line he was a descendant of the 
great Lord Stafford, and inherited the 
honours of Wentworth. Horse - racing 
was his early passion and pursuit. He 
afterwards became a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and was thought perfectly well 
fitted for that post. When, in 1763, an 
idea was first entertained of appointing 
him to a high political office, the King 
expressed his surprise, for ‘I thought,’ 
said his Majesty, ‘I had not two men in 
my bedcbazaber of less parts than Lord 
Rockingham.’ Indeed, everything about 
him bore the stamp of the tamest me- 
diocrity, excepting his estate, which was 
extremely large and free. 

Such was the man whom the Whig 
party of 1765 selected from their ranks 
for their leader. Such was the man to 
whom they continued their allegiance in 
every variety of fortune during eighteen 
years, The selection might surprise us 
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more were it not in some measure cha- 
racteristic of that party. Since parties 
were formed anew, though under the old 
names, early in the reign of George the 
Third, it has been the boast of the 
Tories that with them family and fortune 
have been no necessary qualities of 
leadership ; that many an esquire of no 
ancient lineage, or a younger son of no 
broad domains, and relying on no merits 
save his own, has been with joyful as- 
sent raised far above the heads of the 
wealthiest and proudest among them. 
The same boast, at least not to the same 
degree, could scarcely perhaps be made 
by their opponents. We find the Whigs 
most frequently prefer for chief the PoR- 
PHYRO-GENETS, as the Byzantines would 
have termed them—men born and bred 
in purple—the Marquis of Rockingham 
or the Duke of Portland, or, in our own 
day, Lord Althorp—men, no doubt, of 
irreproachable character, public and pri- 
vate, and of excellent plain sense, but 
still without one single ray of eloquence 
or spark of genius. ‘Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn’ have been 
far less sought in the selection, than 
high-sounding titles and rich acres. 
Above all, it seemed to be imagined that 
a certain small cluster of great houses, 
as the original Whig Junta, should have 
the first choice of honours and employ- 
ments. Can it be doubted how much, 
under such a system, there has been of 
injustice perpetrated and of pain en- 
dured? How must Burke or Sheridan 
have felt at their exclusion from the 
councils of the party which they sup- 
ported and adorned? Or, to come to 
later times, how must the heart of Sir 
James Mackintosh have swelled within 
him when, after long time and trials he 
saw his party at last attain to office,— 
when only a small nook at the India 
Board was assigned to that veteran 
friend and chief of many years,—when 
the Cabinet-door, close shut against him- 
self, was opened wide from time to time 
to men who might have been his chil- 
dren, and who should have been his 
pupils—the sons or the sons-in-law, the 
cousins or the nephews, of the ruling 
families. 


Many of these observations in 
reference to the Whig system ap- 
ply with peculiar force to the late 
cabinet of Lord John Russell, the 
dissolution of which was hastened 
by the public indignation at the 
Forshevs- quests system. 

We have already given the cha- 
racter of Lord Thurlow by Lord 
Albemarle. It is only fair now to 
give a portion of another portrait of 
the Chancellor by Lord Mahon :— 

LL 
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A country clergyman was the father, 
and a Norfolk vicarage the birthplace, of 
Edward Thurlow. He was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge; but ere long 
was desired to remove his name from the 
books, on account of his having dared to 
hint in public—what every one freely 
acknowledged in private—that Mr. Dean 
was ignorant of Greek. On leaving 
Cambridge thus abruptly, he entered a 
solicitor’s office, where William Cowper 
was among his brother pupils. There, 
says the future poet, were Land the future 
Lord Chancellor, constantly employed 
from morning to night in giggling and 
making others giggle, instead of study- 
ing the law. But Thurlow had one of 
those rare and powerful intellects which 
can make better use of minutes than 
common minds of hours. By short but 
vigorous snatches of study, he effectually 
explored the most hidden nooks and 
by-paths of the rugged land of Juris- 
prudence. He had been entered at the 
Inner Temple, and in 1754, being then 
twenty-two years of age, he was called 
to the bar. For several years did he 
languish without business. He first 
attracted notice by the spirit and suc- 
cess with which he maintained the rights 
of the junior bar against the arrogance 
of an overbearing leader, Sir Fletcher 
Norton. At the general election of 1768, 
he was returned for the borough of Tam- 
worth ; but his first speech was not 
delivered until the great political crisis 
of January, 1770. Almost immediately 
afterwards, Lord North becoming Prime 
Minister, and Dunning having resigned, 
Thurlow was appointed one of the law 
officers of the crown. 

The principles of Thurlow, atleast until 
his final fall from power, were those of the 
brave old cavaliers—for Church andKing. 
It must be owned, however, that his pri- 
vate life by no means eminently qualified 
him to stand forth asthe champion of any 
church or creed. He was licentious in 
his morals, and though never married, 
he used, in his later years, to take about 
with him to the houses of his friends, 
three young ladies, his daughters. His 
conversation, even beyond his convivial 
hours, abounded with profane oaths. 
And as immorality thus dimmed and 
tarnished his Church principles, so did 
inconsistency his politics. There is no 
doubt, as I believe, that he was sincerely 
and truly attached to those high monar- 
chical tenets which he professed ; yet 
on one memorable occasion, in 1758, it 
was clear that he did not love them, or 
conscience and honour, so well as office ; 
while four years later he showed that 
even office itself was not so dear to him 
as spleen, and the indulgence of his fro- 
ward and resentful humour. 
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With all his faults and shortcomings, 
however, there was that in Thurlow 
which overawed and daunted his con- 
temporaries, and of which the impres- 
sion is not wholly lost even on posterity. 
It was a saying of Mr. Fox that no man 
ever yet was so wise as Thurlow looked. 
Iiis countenance was fraught with sense ; 
his aspect stately and commanding, his 
brow broad, massy, and armed with 
terrors like that of the Olympian Jove, 
to which indeed it was often compared. 
His voice, loud, sonorous, and as rolling 
thunder in the distance, augmenting the 
effect of his fierce and terrible invective. 

Few, indeed, were they who did not 
quail before his frown ; fewer still who 
would abide his onset in debate. Per- 
haps no modern English statesman, in 
the House of Lords at least, was ever so 
much dreaded. In parliament as at the 
bar, his speeches were homethrusts, con- 
veying the strongest arguments or 
keenest reproofs in the plainest and 
clearest words. His enemies might 
accuse his style of being coarse, and 
sometimes even ungrammatical, but they 
could never deny its enegy or its effect. 

In private life Thurlow was remark- 
able for his thorough knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin writers; and no less 
for his skill in arguments and brilliant 
powers of conversation. While yet at 
the bar, Dr. Johnson said of him to 
Boswell, ‘I honour Thurlow, Sir; 
Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts 
his mind to yours,’ And after he be- 
came Chancellor, the same high authority 
added, ‘I would prepare myself for no 
man in England but Lord Thurlow. 
When I am to meet him I should wish 
to know a day before.’ Unless with 
ladies his manner was always uncouth, 
and his voice a constant growl. But 
beneath that rugged rind, there appears 
to have lurked much warmth of affec- 
tion and kindliness of heart. Many acts 
of generous aid and unsolicited bounty 
are recorded of him. 

Men of merit and learning seldom 
needed any other recommendation to his 
favour. Thus, on reading Horsley’s Let- 
ters to Dr. Priestly, he at once obtained 
for the author a stall at Gloucester, say- 
ing (what I earnestly wish all other 
Chancellors had borne in mind) that 
those who supported the Church should 
be supported by it. Nevertheless his 
temper, even when in some measure 
sovered down by age, was always liable 
to violent and unreasonable starts of 
passion. It is related by a gentleman 
who dined with him at Brighton, only a 
few months before his death (for I must 
ever hold that great characters are best 
portrayed by little circumstances), that a 
plateful of peaches being brought in, the 
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ex-chancellor, incensed at their ill-ap- 
pearance, ordered the window to be 
opened, and not only the peaches but 
the whole dessert to be thrown out. 
Apart from any such sallies or passing 
gusts of anger, strong shrewd sense was 
the especial characteristic of Lord Thur- 
low. Asa judge he was acute, vigilant, 
and fearless ; above all taint or suspicion 
of corruption. And on the whole of his 
career it may be said, that rising as he 
did from an humble station to the 
highest, he owed his rise solely to his 
own talents and exertions, and in no 
degree however slight to any suppleness 
or subserviency or mean compliances, 
either as a flatterer of the great, or asa 
demagogue among the people. 


We have said that the sixth 
volume of Lord Mahon’s work is 
chiefly taken up with the history of 
the American War. It concludes, 
however, with two admirable chap- 
ters, the one on Voyages of Dis- 
covery, the other on Literature and 
Art. In the chapter on Voyages of 
Discovery, Lord Mahon draws con- 
siderably from those Spanish au- 
thorities with whose works he is 
well known to be familiar. In the 
chapter on Literature and Art, we 
have charming sketches of the 
merits and defects of Hume and 
Robertson, of Gibbon, of Johnson, 
of Goldsmith, of Gray, and of 
Cowper ; of Sir Joshua nolds, of 
Hogarth, of Ramsay, of Rumney, 
and of Gainsborough. In these re- 
marks on literature and art, Lord 
Mahon shows that divine instinct 
of which Paul Warnefrid speaks as 
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commendably distinguishing those 
who had travelled to Rome. 

We confess we rise from the peru- 
sal of the Grenville Correspondence, 
the Rockingham Memoirs, and the 
last three volumes of Lord Mahon, 
with a better opinion of George ITT. 
than we had previously entertained. 
His character appears more straight- 
forward and single—his will more 
resolute and more decided—his good 
sense stronger, and his abilities far 
better than some Whig writers, 
whether historians or memoir 
writers like Lord John Russell, or 
Lord Holiand, have ever allowed. 

On the other hand, notwithstand- 
ing his wonderful genius, his splen« 
did talents, and his matchless elo- 
quence—notwithstanding the adora- 
tion of the people and the admiration 
of Europe, the elder Pitt appears, 
on nearer inspection, to be a man 
whose conduct was often determined 
by personal feelings. Sometimes he 
was gloomy and morose—sometimes 
insufferably dictatorial—sometimes 
affected—and always very much of 
an actor, though the greatest, in- 
deed, the only great actor of his day 
or generation. For the elucidation 
of truth the publication of posthu- 
mous papers and memoirs have done 
much, but we are in a still greater 
degree indebted to Lord Mahon, 
who, having read and digested the 
evidence, has, in a most judicial 
summing up, pronounced the award 
of passionless and impartial history. 


The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 


The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,—* 


who will oe her claims as queen of the months, sovereign in the realm 


of flowers ? 
delight it was to annihilate titles an 


ven the wild French republicans of the old revolution, whose 


destroy diadems, even they left un- 





harmed the flowery crown upon the brow of May, and preserved to her, in 
their new-fangled calendar, her long-acknowledged title of Floreal. It 
would have been a task beyond the destructive powers of even French 
revolutionists to uproot her long-fixed throne from the hearts of poets, 
painters, lovers, naturalists. May, the ancient, but ever young—May, that 
claims alike the honour due to age, and the admiration due to beauty, she 
has reigned from remote antiquity, yet returns to us every year, fresh in 
youth and loveliness. In her absence, she has been dwelling with Hebe, 
and bathing in her perennial fountain of rejuvenescence. 

Ancient and universal has been the fioreal homage paid to the floreal 





* Milton, 


Song on May Morning. 
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ueen, among the rude and the polished, the sons of the north and the 

wellers beneath sunny skies. On the first of May, the austere Druids 
lighted their Beal-tine fires, and decorated their dwellings with garlands. 
The Romans dedicated May to Maia, the beautiful mother of Mercury, 
and crowned themselves with her blooming chaplets, when they celebrated 
their floral games. Festivals of flowers are recognised in India. The 
Greeks had their festal games of the anthesphoria, or flower-bearing. At 
the commencement of May, the Scandinavians held a festival, in which the 
young men divided themselves into two parties, one in favour of the intro- 
duction of summer, the other desiring the continuance of winter; but 
after a short and fictitious conflict, the latter yielded an easy victory to the 
summer-champions, who on their triumph were crowned with garlands, 
and sang festive songs. At Eisenach, in Saxony, a reminiscence of this 
custom was long preserved, in a kind of festival called Sommers-Gewinn,— 
the gaining of the summer. A figure, dressed to represent winter, was 
carried out of the town My a party of young men, who were met by 
another party, decked with May-boughs, and bearing a figure emblematic 
of summer. ‘ Winter’ was treated with indignity, and flung to a distance, 
as sent into exile. The parties then paraded the fields, singing national 
ballads in praise of spring and summer, and then carried ‘ Summer’ into 
town in triumph. Such was the holiday about seventy years ago: it has 
since dwindled down toa simple floreal commemoration of May, by the 
yes people carrying boughs, adorned with early flowers, and strings of 

irds’ eggs. 

Whe knows not the glories of May in the days of old England, when it 
used to be merry England? May morning was ushered in by the blowing 
of horns ; the houses were decked with garlands; the tall flower-wreathed 
May-pole was brought to its destined site, on a wain drawn by oxen with 
wreaths round their horns ; joyous groups went into the country a-maying, 
to dance, and feast, and sing May ballads, and gather nosegays. Even 
bluff King Hal and stately Queen Bess acknowledged the claim of their 
sister sovereign, the floreal queen, to their annual compliment, and went 
out ‘a-maying,’ to witness and encourage the festivity of their subjects. 
Greatly, indeed, have the English floralia diminished; partly from the 
change in habits and manners ; for with increased wealth England seems 
to think increase of gravity befitting, and that the well-to-do in the world 
ought to look sedate, and eschew the light hearts and light heels that show 
there is no ballast in the pocket to steady them. But we may also ascribe 
much of the dwindling of our floralia to the change of style in our compu- 
tation of time, which making new May-day eleven days earlier than the old 
one, brings it into a period more chilly and less flowery, and less suited to 
out-of-door festivities. 

But the homage to May is not limited to the champétre and the literally 
floreal. Poets early learned to celebrate in verse the month that was the 
bringer of so many flowers, (the hopes of the year,) and the harbinger of so 
many more; the month that demonstrated the conquest of summer over 
winter; the month redolent of hope and love and sweet sympathies with 
Nature, to many—and to some of sad but cherished memories. Short 
lyrics are the flowers of poetry. The attribute of the long grave epic is the 
laurel-bay ; and Clio is crowned with its evergreen-leaves, but Erato wears 
achaplet of summer roses. Ben Jonson speaks of ‘sweet poesy’s sacred 
garland,’* and Horace calls upon his lyric muse to gather sunny flowers for 
a garland to crown Elius Lamia.t ng ago the Greeks likened poems to 
flowers. The Greek anthology derives its name from anthos, a flower; and 
its first collector, Meleager, in his poetic preface, views the collection as a 
crown or garland, and the poems of each author as flowers; thus the 
poetesses Anyte, Erinne, and Nossis contribute lilies, crocuses, and the 


* In his play of the Poetaster. 

+ —— apricos necte flores 
Necte meo Lamiz coronam, 
Pimplei dulcies. Odes, i. 26. Book I. 
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iris; eee flowers are ‘ few, save roses.’ Callimachus brings the flower- 
ing-myrtle ; Alcaeus, the hyacinth ; Leonidas, the joy-flower ; Melanippidos, 
the Narcissus ; Sees the purple violet, &c. 

It was probably Meleager’s Garland that suggested the idea of a floreal 
homage in the 17th century, which is the most gallant union of flowers and 
poetry we can call to wind. It is La Guirlande de Julie; the wedding 
present of the Duke de Montausier to the beautiful Julia de Rambouillet, 
on the morning of their marriage. The gift was a folio volume, magnifi- 
cently bound; the leaves were of the finest vellum; and on each a garden 
flower was painted by a skilful pencil; for the Duke employed the best 
artists on this occasion. Under each flower was inscribed by the hand of 
the most perfect calligrapher that could be found, a short poem applicable 
to the flower there represented, and pointed with a compliment to the 
charms of the incomparable Julia. These effusions were composed for The 
Garland of Julia by the most celebrated poets then in France. Among 
others, Corneille contributed the ‘Orange-flower,’ the ‘Tulip,’ and the 
‘White Everlasting ;’ Benserade, the ‘ Snowdrop;’ Desmarets, the ‘ Violet ;’ 
Malleville the ‘Pansy’ and the ‘ Marygold;’ Chapelain the ‘Crown Im- 
perial ;’ which poem contained, beside the usual homage to Julia, an allusion 
to the glorious death, at Lutzen, of Gustavus Adolphus, the heroic King of 
Sweden, whose character was so much admired by Mademoiselle de Ram- 
bouillet, that she always kept his portrait lying on her toilet (beauty’s do- 
mesticaltar). Laid beside that portrait J alia ound her Garland, when she 
went to attire herself for her nuptials. The beautiful book was long pre- 
served by the heirs of Julia, but, participating in the vicissitudes of the 
first Revolution, it ‘fell from its high estate ;’ and in 1795 was exposed 
for sale (through what means we know not) at a pawnbroker’s establish- 
ment in Hamburg. Of its subsequent fate we are ignorant. 

Will it be permitted to us, if, following out an idea suggested by the 
Garland of Meleager, we offer a wreath as a floreal tribute to our readers 
on May-day? Weill not venture to bring it from our own humble garden. 
No! it shall be composed of foreign-born flowers, culled from those that 
entwine the lyres held by the muses of other lands. We will translate a 
few flowers of poesy from tongues in which we have some poor gift, and 
fashion them, as best we may, into the guise of an English coronal, for the 
English readers of ‘ Regina. 

he Genius of France gives the first contribution to our garland—the 
leaf of an oak—not of our own British naval oak, but of the Holm-oak of 
Southern Europe. 


ALLEGORY BY ARNAUD, ON HIS EXILE. 
¥FP2OM THE FRENCH. 


De ta tige detachée, 
Pauvre feuille dessechée. 


‘ Poor withered leaf, torn from thy spray, 
Ah, whither art thou going ?” 
I know not—fleeting but away, 
As fitful winds are blowing. 
For since the fatal storm that broke 
My only stay, my native oak, 
The sport of air am I. 
Now through the vale, beside the fountain, 
Wafted by zephyr’s sigh ; 
Now, rudely whirl’d along the mountain, 
With northern blast I fly. 
Passive and mute wherever driven, 
I go where all that liveth goes ; 
The aan to the victor given, 


And the frail leaflet of the rose. 
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From Italy’s muse we bring a purple violet. 


THE VIOLET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF F. DALL’ UNGARO. 
Qual fior fra i gigli della tua ghirlanda, 
Qual fior potrei depor ? 
No flowret with the lilies vying 
That deck thy chaplet, can I bring ; 
My life an arid waste is lying, 
ere bud or blossom cannot spring. 
Or, if it sprang, the tears of sorrow 
Have fed its growth like vernal show’r : 
But thy young brow must never borrow, 
In thy glad days, a tear-wash’d flower. 
Yet, when thine hour of grief comes o’er thee, 
(And who is there it comes not nigh P) 
Young mourner! call me to deplore thee! 
Oh! call me to thee with a sigh. 
Then I, in sorrow skill’d, will sing thee 
A strain that shall console thy care ; 
And one dark flow’r, a violet, bring thee, 
And twine it in thy garland there. 
From Germany we will cull a native forget-me-not. 


THE PARTING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. JUSTIN KERNER, 
A Swabian Physician, and the friend of the Seer-ess of Prevorst. 

Wohl auf, noch getrunken den funkelnden Wein ! 

Ade nun ihr Lieben! Geschieden muss seyn ! 
Pledge round the bright wine! even now we must part: 
Farewell, ye beloved! the friends of my heart! 
Farewell to the mountains! farewell to my home! 
My destiny calls me—afar I must roam. 


The sun cannot tarry, or rest in the sky: 

But onwards o’er oceans and regions must hie: 

The wave cannot cleave to the lone desert strand : 

The wild wind must sweep unconfined through the land. 


The bird with the journeying cloud speeds along ; 
But far, far away, still it sings a home song: 

Through forests, through valleys, the south must go forth, 
To resemble his mother, the still moving earth. 

There greet him the birds that beyond seas he knew ; 
From his own distant country they thitherward flew : 
There sweet is the fragrance the flowrets exhale : 

They breathe him the breath of his dear native vale. 


Those wild birds the roof of his father have known ; 
Those flow’rs for the wreath of his true love have grown: 
So love still goes with him, and gives him its hand, 

And makes him at home in a far foreign land. 

Now turn we to Spain. From the Cancionero General (General Song- 
book) of the fifteenth century, we extract a little poem, which mingles in 
our garland as a young, unopened rose-bud of late flowering hope. 

HOPE DEFERRED. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF TAPIA. 
Heart! that the pang dost bear, 
The weary, pang of hope’s delay, 
Hope on !—nor let thy faith decay. 
hough hope be tardy ere 
It comes, need’st thou for that despair? 
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Heart! that to soothe thine ill, 

On hope’s fair promise wouldst rely, 

Doth hope thy recompence deny, 
Nor yet thy wish fulfil ? 

Hold fast thy faith and patience still! 
Firm heart, in quiet wait! 

So may the faith that hath endured, 

Be bless’d at length by hope assured. 
Delay, though long and late, 

May not hope’s life annihilate. 

From the sister muse of Portugal, we will take the purple Scabdious, 
viewed by the Portuguese as a flower of melancholy, because the pure 
white specks that show upon its dark petals look like tears* besprinkling 
@ mourning garment; hence they have made it the emblem of that fon 
regret, that tender melancholy, that anxious and inconsolable longing after 
the absent and beloved, which is expressed by the untranslatable word 
saudade ; and they call the Scabious ‘ The Flower Saudade.’ 


TO THE SCABIOUS, THE FLOWER OF REGRET. 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF BORGES DE BARROS. 
Vem ca, minha companheira, 
Vem triste e mimosa Flor. 


Sweet, mournful flower, companion mine, 
Come to my heart, and cherish’d be: 

The darksome hue of grief is thine, 
But grief itself abides in me. 

Receive my kiss, my cold, sad kiss, 
Though Melancholy’s seal it prove, 

It glows not with the warmth of bliss, 
But yields the tenderness of love. 


Where did my loved one touch thy spray ? 

Where did her lips thy petals bless ? 
There, too, a gentle touch I'll lay, 

There, too, an earnest kiss I'll press. 
She sent thee, emblem of regret, 

Her heart’s interpreter to be: 
Then wither not! I'd fain forget 

That love can fade, frail flower, like thee. 
As beautiful as e’en thou art 

Is she to whom my vows I pay ; 
But sad my fate, if in her heart 

Love, with thy bloom, should fade away. 
Thou, when she cull’d thee, on her breast 

Wouldst fain have died thy fragrant death ; 
I at her feet would count me blest 

To sigh away my latest breath. 
Far from the shade where oft to woo 

Thee, Zephyr came from genial skies, 
Thou feel’st—ah! not the summer dew— 

But tears that rain from mourners’ eyes. 
Tll-fated flower !—yet far more fraught 

With grief than thine must be my doom ; 
Say, did my loved one tell thee nought, 

en sending me thy emblem bloom? 

Couldst thou but know how exquisite 

Is love, with all its tenderness, 
Its timid hope, its calm delight— 

Then, then its sorrows mightst thou guess. 


* Hence the French call the Scabious, ‘The Widows’ Flower :’ La Fleur des Vewwes. 
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What have I said? Sweet flower, forget 
My words, or from the world conceal ; 
"Tis treason to fond Love’s regret 
Its hallow’d myst’ries to reveal. 


Our next contribution shall be from the Irish, a language far more 
foreign, far less known, we apprehend, to the majority of our readers, 
than any of the preceding from which we have translated, though it is the 
original language of an integral part of the British empire ; and though its 
literature is rich and varied, and has teemed with innumerable poets, 
with even peasant-poets, not only in the olden times, but even in 
modern days. England has been proud of a Bloomfield and a Clare; 
but Ireland has many such, who in their unpatronized—nay, con- 
temned, but most expressive mother-tongue, have poured forth myriads 
of lays full of sweetness, feeling, and delicacy. Alas! they have been 
mainly preserved only in the memory of a now fast emigrating people ; and 
are thus rapidly dying out from their country, like autumn leaves floating 
down the stream of time towards the gulf of oblivion. One specimen we 
shall extract from among many by James M‘Cuairt (Anglicé, Courtney), 
who flourished about 1712. He was a poor blind peasant, born in Louth, 
but residing chiefly in Meath, where he led a wandering life, supported by 
the hospitality and benevolence of those who, understanding Irish, appre- 
ciated the poetic talents of ‘ Blind Courtney.’ We feel that we cannot do 
justice to the sweetness and pathos of the original: but notwithstandin 
the imperfections of our translation, we will offer it as a shamrock, gather 
from the banks of one of Ireland’s best known and most historic rivers. 


FAREWELL TO THE BOYNE. 
FROM THE IRISH OF JAMES M‘CUAIRT (OR COURTNEY). 
(A Bhoin a bhid aig Boga dearg.) 
Boyne !* red Boya’s ancient river! 
hou hast seen Ir’s champions brave ; 
Thou hast seen the flags of iver, 
Seen Milesian banners wave. 
Boyne! the gore of battle dyed thee, 
en tho Benin warriors came : 
Conn’s bold clans have trode beside thee ; 
Thou hast heard Art’s honoured name. 


Boyne! o’er thy translucent water 
id O’Neils,t red-handed, reign : 
Boyne! in day of strife and slaughter 
hou hast seen thy nobles slain. 
Thousand summers gave thee glory, 
Thousand springs their fresh mer 
Dost thou, Boyne, grow old and hoary, 
After all those years of bloom? 


Boyne! thou’st seen proud coursers bounding, 
in’d by gallants’ skilful hand: 

“— and song thou’st heard resounding 

*Mid the games of sportive band. 
Boyne! once loved by bards and sages, 

peak from thy dark eddies !—say ! 

Hast thou lost the boast of ages? 

Hast thou seen thy wealth decay P 





* Boya, or Boa, the red-haired, an ancient Irish queen (in the first century), 
drowned in the Boyne, named after her. Ir and Eiver, sons of Milesius, 
landed from Spain at the mouth of the Boyne, about 1000 years before Christ. 
The Fenians, troops of Finn, the original of M‘Pherson’s fictitious Fingal ; they 
flourished up to the end of the third century. Conn, of the hundred battles (second 
nee warred with the King of Leinster. Art was his son, and afterwards 


ig. 
+ The southern O’Neils, descendants of Niul, King of Ireland: the cognizance of 
the race is a red, or bloody hand. 











Epitaph from the Greek. 


Still thy finny tribes possessing, 
Still thy sled saeen Ren 

Farewell, Boyne! receive the blessing 
Offer’d from true heart to thee. 

While the weary miles I measure, 
From thy margin far removed, 

Boyne! I leave thee all my treasure— 
*Tis the dust of those I loved. 


In their graves beside thee sleeping, 
Tender friends, dear kindred, lie : 
Boyne! I leave them to thy keeping, 
ave them thus with bitter sigh ; 
Soon to death’s cold shadows hurried, 
Youths and maids in short-lived bloom, 
There with wrinkled age are buried— 
Blessings rest upon their tomb! 
Ye, still left me ’mid the living, 
Ere to bleak Tyrone I wend, 
Hear my parting accents giving 
Blessings to each faithful friend. 
Ye, religion’s hallow’d preachers ! 
Ye, in gay and generous youth! 
Ye, in age, life’s moral teachers ! 
Take my blessings, breath’d in truth. 
Ye who dwell where trees and mosses 
Cast o’er Dowth their verdant veils! 
Ye at Kenlis of the crosses! 
Ye at Tredagh of the sails! 
Though far hence I must remove me, 
Constant, still, shall mem’ry prove : 
Blessings be on all who love me! 
Blessings be on all I love !* 

From the stately muse of the Latin tongue, we will seek our next 
flower, the snow-flake,—not the wintry snowdrop, (Galanthus nivalis,) 
but the Leucoion estivum that waves the pure white bells, whence it de- 
rives its popular name, to the zephyrs of May. 


ON SEEING SOME BEAUTIFUL GIRLS PLAYING WITH SNOW. 
FROM THE LATIN IN PARKHURST’S JUVENILIA. 
Cum nive ludetis, pura nive candidiores. 
With snow ye sport, nymphs fairer than the snow! 
Would ye your plaything’s silent teachings know P 
See! in your hands how soon it melts away,— 
So soon the brightest beauty must decay. 

The sunny-haired muse of ancient Greece opens to us the pages of her 
varied anthology ; we will take from it a simple and touching epitaph ; let 
it twine in our wreath as an asphodel, such as the Greeks of old loved to 
strew on the graves of their dead. ' 

EPITAPH, 
FROM THE GREEK OF DIOSCORIDES, IN THE ANTHOLOGY OF CONSTANTINE CEPHALUB. 
Tlevre xopac, cai mwevre Birw Awdipwre recovca, Kk. Tr. 
Five of the manly sex, five of the fair, 
Didymon’s spouse, the matron Bito, bare, 





* Dowth, near Drogheda: an ancient sepulchral cave, or hollow mound, is to 
be seen there. Xenlis, now Kells, in Meath, where remain some fine old sculptured 
crosses. Tredagh, Drogheda. We wrote down the original Irish of the poem above 
translated from the recitation of an aged man, named Richard Walsh, a blacksmith, 
near Navan, (Meath,) familiarly called ‘ Walsh the antiquarian.’ His love of Irish 
antiquities, history, and poetry, have elevated his mind above his station. He 
might be termed ‘the Irish Old Mortality,’ such is his delight in searching among 
ancient tombs, to decipher and copy the mutilated inscriptions. 





The Shark and his Cartilaginous Cousins. [May, 
Maternal riches brought to her no gain— 

Of all her offspring, born to her in vain, 

None the good mother’s dying moments blest, 

But strangers laid her in her grave to rest. 


Our last contribution shall be the translation of a lament for the death 
of the universally regretted and beloved Princess Charlotte,—(she for 
whom a nation mourned as one individual over a sister or daughter,)—a 
lament written in Hebrew, by a Jew, resident in England; and thus we 
terminate our garland with a spray of the weeping willow, on which the 
Hebrew exiles hung their harps in a foreign ol. 


LAMENT FOR THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
FROM THE HEBREW. 
YPN HOD NINO TM NN 
Woe, daughter, woe! Britannia mourn and weep! 
Weep for the royal, beautiful, and young ! 
Weep for her beauty, faded in its bloom ; 
Cry from the broken wall, mourn o’er her tomb! 


Wail, Britain! for the stroke that smiteth thee ; 
The breach upon thy wall is wider rent ; 

Thy sorrows are enlarged, thy groanings fill 
The air, and through the hearer’s bosom thrill. 


She flourished, Charlotte, like a pleasant vine, 
That bears a springing branch of joy and pride ; 
And in her worth aspiring up tow’rds heaven, 
Smiles on the budding fruit, to bless her given. 
Woe! woe !—the grape, ere ripen’d, is pluck’d off, 
And she, the vine,—the green and growing vine, 
Made desolate—a sudden stroke hath sped : 

Cut down together, fruit and vine are dead. 


The princes of the earth, I pray for them ; 

I pray that they in righteousness may dwell ; 
So with long life and honour be they crown’d, 
And not a breach upon their wall be found. 


Eternal One! who mighty works dost show ! 
Repair, we pray, this breach thy will hath made ; 
Say to the faint—* Cast off thy doubt and fear!’ 
And heal the hearts thou seest mourning here. 


Nine are our votive offerings ; nine, the sacred number of the muses; 
nine foreign flowers, each transplanted from a different soil ;—so, with 
something like a superstitious hope in the prestige of the number, we tender 
our Floreal ‘ Ennead.’ 


THE SHARK AND HIS CARTILAGINOUS COUSINS. 


Far as the breeze can bear or billows foam, 
All seas their kingdom, and each clime their home. 


Trinacrii quondam currentem in litoris ora 
Ante Canes Leporem Ceruleus rapit 
At Lepus: in me omnia terre, pelagique rapina est, 
Forsitan et Coeli, si Canis astra tenet. 
Auson. Lib. i. Anthol. Grac. 


AS free as a bird says the proverb, 


locomotive, a vigorous tail for a pis- 


as free as a fish say we; for if 
fish be not their own masters, who 
are? No other creature has half the 
facilities for shifting quarters and 
changing domicile that he has. Fur- 
nished with a body in itself a perfect 


ton, and cerebral energy in lieu of 
steam, the sea offers itself as a rail- 
road of communieation and transport 
in every direction, and the North or 
South Pole is the only natural ter- 
minus to the journey. Man cannot 
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compete with fish here; for few, from 
various lets and hindrances, care to 
vagabondise at will, and of these, 
fewer still possess the means of in- 
dulging their fancies — yachts. — 
The yacht animal enjoys himself, no 
doubt, cruising about the high seas 
for amusement; but this pleasure 
has risks, as well as obvious limits. 
Squalls may upset or whirlpools en- 
_ the frail craft; the masts may 

e struck by lightning, the keel 
by sunk rocks; her rudder may 
be carried away; her sails torn to 
ribbons; her ribs melt in the red 
glare of fire on board; or if she ad- 
venture too far in northern latitudes, 
the crew is liable to incarceration, 
and fortunate if, after six months’ 
bumping, ‘nipping,’ and crushing, 
they bring her off at last, and manage 
to escape white bears, famine, and 
an icy grave. Besides these liabili- 
ties to mischief, the wants of those 
on board compel constant forced 
halts ; here for coal, there for water, 
and sundry runnings into harbour 


in dirty weather to the delay of the 
ship’s voyage ; all which ‘ touchings’ 
in order to ‘ go’ must retard a sigh 
in its passage from Indus to the Pole 


exceedingly. 

In birds, wings supply the place 
and greatly exceed the efficiency of 
sails; but even wings have their 
limitations of action, and are also 
subject to many mishaps. Birds can 
neither soar towards heaven, nor 
skim across the waters without being 
continually made sensible of this ; 
the stoutest pinion cannot long beat 
the icy air of high altitudes, and re- 
main unnumbed; thus high and no 
higher may the eagle eronaut mount; 
and among birds of passage how 
many thousands die in transit to an- 
other continent, who, trusting, like 
Icarus, to uncertain wings, drop into 
and cover whole roods of ocean with 
their feathery carcases. 

Quadrupeds again, are even more 
restricted in wandering over the 
earth; natural obstacles are conti- 
nually presenting so many bars to 
progress in advance; the dry and 
thirsty desert where no water is ; 
inaccessible snow-capped mountain 
ridges ; the impenetrable screen of 
forest trees; the broad lake; the 
unfordable and rapid river; the im- 
passable line of a sea-girt shore ; any 
of these impediments are enough to 

beasts within an area of no very 


Locomotive Facilities of Fish. 
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great range. Thus it fares with all 
creatures, denizens of either earth or 
air; but none of these obstacles im- 
pede the activity of fish. They may 
swim anywhere, and everywhere, 
through the boundless expanse of 
waters: and in defiance of trade- 
winds and storms, traverse the open 
seas at every season, unchecked ; 
surrounded on all sides with suitable 
food, and finding at different depths 
a temperature alike congenial to 
health and comfort, whether in the 
torrid or the frozen zone. Some of 
the scaly tribe, to whom fresh water 
is not less palatable than salt or 
brackish, may even go far inland; 
visit without ‘Guide’ lakes hitherto 
undescried by tourists, or follow, a la 
Bruce, the meanderings of some 
mighty river from the mouth up to 
its sources. Supported in a fluid of 
nearly the same specific gravity as 
themselves, the upper portion of the 
body throws no weight upon the 
lower, and weariness is impossible. 
Where there is no fatigue, repose 
becomes unnecessary, and accord- 
ingly we find these denizens of the 
deep, like their ‘ mobile mother,’ the 
sea, ‘ who rolls, and rolls, and rolls, 
and still goes rolling on,’ are never 
rfectly at rest. When all the day 
= been passed in swimming, and 
the evening paddled out in sport, 
away float these everlasting voyagers 
in a luxurious hydrostatic bed, and 
are borne through the night wher- 
ever the current chances to carry 
them; and, with only an occasional 
instinctive gulping for a mouthful 
of air to replenish the exhausted 
swim-bladder, on they go till early 
dawn, bursting upon a pair of un- 
protected eye-balls, gives the owners 
thereof timely notice to descend 
deeper, and to strike out fins and 
tail in whatever direction wakin; 
thoughts may suggest. To suc 
tourists Madame de Stael’s defini- 
tion of travel, Le voyage, un triste 
laisir, cannot of course apply. 
their whole journey through life is 
indeed singularly placid, conducing 
to health, and extreme longevity; for 
though it be not absolutely true as 
affirmed by Aristotle, that fish have 
no diseases or ‘plagues,’ it never- 
theless is certain that large fish, 
adequately supplied with little ones 
for food, well armed and capable of 
defending themselves against greater 
enemies, will live several centuries— 
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a Nestorian age, to which immunity 
from sudden changes of temperature, 
as well as a secured sufliciency of 
wholesome diet, together with their 
well-known habit of taking things 
coolly, no doubt materially con- 
tribute. So long a period allowed 
for growth, and such a fine field too 
for developement as the open sea 
affords, readily explain the enor- 
mous size reached by some fish of 
ee in their vast domains, and 
particularly by those ocean pirates, 
the dreaded and dreadful sharks ; 
who, according to the authorities, 
though ‘ overwhelmed with cruelty,’ 
yet ‘come to nomisfortune like other’ 
fish ; whose eyes swell with fatness ; 
who do even as they list; growing 
up like wild beasts, amo@npiourres, 
the terror of navigators and the 
scourge of the deep! 

The ancients have left us many 
lively representations of the san- 
guinary proceedings of these ill- 
omened Squali, whose reign of terror, 
after four thousand years of histori- 
cal renown, remains as firmly esta- 
blished over the waters as ever. In 
early times, several different species 
of sharks were confounded, and sup- 
posed identical, but as knowledge 
of the sea and its marine stores has 
increased, it is now ascertained be- 
yond controversy that these cartila- 
ginous monsters, all of whom are 
the same in daring and voracity, and 
terrible according to their size and 
strength, are of various species. 
Under the heading ‘ Canicula,’ Pliny 
relates, in his usual pleasant style, 
the proceedings of one of these, 
evidently our Tope, the Squalus 
milandra of the French, La Samiola 
of the Mediterranean, where, by the 
wy they still abound, to the terror 
and detriment alike of Italian and 
Maltese boatmen. Though this 
Canicula averages but twelve feet, 
he is equal to the gigantic white 
shark in cynopic impudence and 
rapacity ; he has often been known 
to seize sailors standing beside their 
craft, and tardy bathers still in their 
shirts. The poor pearl divers of the 
Indian seas have particular reason 
to dread his approach; and the 
method anciently adopted by them 
to evade his jaws is very similar to 
what the black population of the 
east follow to the present day, and 
generally with complete success. 

The dyvers, says Pliny, that use to 
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plunge down into the sea, are annoyed 
very much with a number of Sea-hounds 
that come about them, and put them in 
great jeopardie . . . . much ado they 
have and hard hold with these hound- 
fishes, for they lay at their bellies and 
loines, at their heeles, and snap at everie 
part of their bodies that they can per- 
ceive to be white. The onely way and 
remedie is to make head directly affront 
them, and to begin with them first, and 
so to terrifie them; for they are not so 
terrible to a man as they are as fraid of 
him againe. Thus within the deepe 
they be indifferently even matched ; but 
when the dyvers mount up and rise 
againe, above water, then there is some 
odds betweene, and the man hath the 
disadvantage, and is in the most daun- 
ger, by reason that whiles he laboureth 
to get out of the water he faileth of 
meanes to encounter with the beast 
against the streame and sourges of the 
water, and therefore his only recource is 
to have helpe and aid from his fellowes 
in the ship; for having a cord tied at 
one end about his shoulders, he straineth 
it with his left hand to give signe of 
what daunger he is in, whiles he main- 
taineth fight with the right, by taking 
into it his puncheon with a sharp point, 
and so at the other end they draw him 
to them; and they need otherwise to 
pull and hale him but softly; marry, 
when he is neere once to the ship, 
unless they give him a sodaine jerke, 
and snatch him up quickly, they may 
be sure to see him worried and devoured 
before their face ; yea, and when he is 
at the point to be plucked up, and even 
now ready to go abourd, he is many 
times caught away out of his fellowes 
hands, if he bestir himself not the 
better, and put his own good will to 
the helpe of them within the ship, by 
piecing up his legges and gathering 

is body nimbly togither, round as it 
were in a ball. Well may some from ship- 
bourd proke at the dogges aforesaid with 
forkes; others thrust at them with trout 
speares and such like weapons, and all 
never the neare ; so crafty and cautelous 
is this foule beast, to get under the very 
belly of the bark, and so feed upon their 
comrade in safetie. 


The portraits of two other species 
besides the Canicula have been so 
well delineated by the ancients, as 
to render the recognition of the 
originals perfectly easy, and exempt 
from any possibility of mistake. One 
of these is the Saw-fish of modern 
writers, described by Aristotle under 
the name of Pristis, and by Pliny 
under the Latin synonym Serra. 
The saw, or rake, of this shark is at 
first a supple cartilaginous body, 
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porrect from the eyes, and extending 
sometimes fifteen feet beyond them. 
In the earlier stages of development 
it is protected in a leathery sheath, 
but leolioing gradually as the os- 
sific deposition proceeds, its toothed- 
sides at length pierce the tough 
integument ; the Sines flings away 
the scabbard, and, after avery little 
practice, becomes a proficient in the 
use of his weapon, and always ready 
for instant assault upon anybody or 
anything that may or may not offer 
molestation. Thus formidably armed, 
and nothing daunted, the larger and 
fiercer the adversary, the more ar- 
dently the Serra desires to join 
battle ; above all, the destruction of 
the whale seems to occupy every 
thought, and to stimulate to valor- 
ous deeds ; no sooner is one of these 
unwieldy monsters descried rolling 
through the billows, than our expert 
Sea-fencer“rushes to the conflict, 
and, taking care to avoid the swee 

of his opponent’s tremendous tail, 
soon effects his purpose, by stabbing 
the luckless leviathan at all points, 
till he, exhausted by loss of blood, 
dies at last anemic, like Seneca in 
the bath. Martyns relates a fight 
off the Shetland Isles, which he wit- 
nessed from a distance; not daring 
to approach the spot, while the fac- 
titious rain, spouted up from the 
vents of the enraged sea mammal, 
poured down again, in torrents sufli- 
cient to swamp a boat, over the 
liquid battle field. He watched 
them a long time as they feinted, 
skirmished, or made an onslaught ; 
now wheeling off, but only to turn 
and renew the charge with double 
fury. Foul weather however coming 
on, he did not see the final result of 





that place. 


+ This tender period of life seems in all creatures one of extreme danger. 
melancholy theme of baby mortality has been finely touched upon by Virgil :— 


Battle between a Whale and a Saw Fish. 
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the fray; but the 
that such scenes were common 
enough to them, and generally 
ended in the death of the whale; that 
when he was in extremis, the victor 
would tear out and carry away the 
tongue—the only part he cared for— 
and that on his departure they them- 
selves drew near, and enjoyed undis- 
puted possession of the huge carcase. 

The other well-defined Squalus of 
the ancients is the zygena of Oppian, 
the Marseilles J owfich,*the Balance- 
fish, the Hammer-fish, and were 
these not aliases enough already, 
the T-fish might be suggested as an 
appropriate synonym to add to the 
rest, the form of this letter suiting 
the outline of the fish to a tittle. 
The down stroke represents the 
body, and the horizontal bar at 
top the singular transverse head, at 
the opposite extremes of which two 
very salient yellow eyes are situated, 
commanding from their position an 
extensive field of vision. When any- 
thing occurs to ruffle the temper of 
the savage monster, these jaundiced 
eye-balls suddenly change to a blood- 
red hue, and roll, furiously glaring, 
in their projecting orbits; the portal 
of the mouth opens, and a huge 
human tongue, swollen, inflamed, 
and papillated, surrounded by a 
whole armoury of rending teeth, is 
thrust forth, presenting to view a 
creature so strange, hideous, and 
malevolent, that nothing in nature 
can be compared to him. The do- 
mestic circle of the Squalus zygena 
numbers every year twenty-four 
new members; this fearful fecundity 
of the mother is providentially kept 
in check by the violent decease of 
most of the young in cunabulis,t for 


sailors affirmed 


* So called from a supposed resemblance to the head-dress worn by the Jews ot 


The 


* Sudden there rose along the Stygian coasts, 

The sadly wailing cry of infant ghosts ; 

From warm and milky bosoms rudely torn, 

And life’s young hopes, who wandered there forlorn. 

Nipt in their prime, the days of darkness came, 

And gave their slender bodies to the flame.’"—MS. Translation. 
In Virgil's time there were no statistical reports, and the per centage of infant 
mortality was, doubtless, far greater than in our own; yet, even now, the reader 
will be startled to learn, that full thirty-five per cent. of all that are born die under 


ten years of age. 


Well, then, may society bless the efforts of those useful and 


philanthropic men of a noble profession who have at length succeeded in establish- 
ing a hospitalt in London expressly for sick children, and are now looking to the 
public for funds to support and maintain it. May some who read our trifling article 
not forget this seriously suggestive note ! and may their pious labours prosper ! 


+ Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street. 
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these little cacodemons, untaught by 
theirparents or Dr. Watts toconsider 
it at all ‘a shameful sight for Sguali 
of one family to snarl, and snap, and 
bite,’ commit the most cold-blooded 
fratricides, and even eat one another, 
proh pudor ! without any remorse ; 
besides this, when grown-up relations 
come on a visit, the young set are 
not secure from ‘ battle, murder, and 
sudden death,’ for a single moment, 
save when directly under the pater- 
nal nose; as a natural consequence, 
few of the nefarious brood survive 
childhood, or ever attain to full ma- 
turity of size and malice. Of such 
as escape infantine dangers, many 
in after-life fall victims in hostile 
encounters with larger congeners ; 
in particular with the white shark. 
The average length of the S. zygana 
is only eight or nine feet, but he 
does not fear to confront the power- 
ful Requin himself, and fight him too, 
with such pluck, resolution, and fury, 
that though the greatly superior 
weight of the otherat length prevails, 
the victor does not leave the bloody 
battle-field scatheless, but like a se- 
cond Pyrrhus, with the conviction 
that one more such conquest would 
undo him. We never sawany of these 
sea-termagants alive and in action, 
and must therefore refer the reader 
for full particulars to M. Lacepéde, 
who had that advantage; but to judge 
from sundry recently dead speci- 
mens, with es down, tail at rest, the 
hammer head resting on the pave- 
ment, and one eye only to be seen 
at a time, she was quite ill-looking 
enough to justify belief in all that 
biographers have recorded against 
her. 

These are the only three sharks of 
which the ancients have left us any 
discriminative account, though they 
doubtless wereacquainted with man 
others frequenting southern seas. It 
must have been one of this gigantic 
race, and probably the white shark, 
to which Oppian refers in the latter 
part of the fifth Halieatic. 
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The gashed and gory carcase, stretched 
at full length, a ghastly spectacle! is 
even yet an object of recoil and super- 
stitious dread. A vague fear of ven- 
geance keeps awhile the most curious 
of the captors aloof; at length some 
venture to approach; one man looks 
into the gigantic jaws, and sees a triple 
tier of polished and pointed teeth ; ano- 
ther wonders at the width of back; a 
third admires the herculean mould of 
the lately terrible tail ; but a landsman, 
beholding the unsightly fish at a distance, 
exclaims—‘ May the earth, which I now 
feel under me, and which has hitherto 
supplied my daily wants, receive when I 
yield it, my latest breath, from her 
bosom. Preserve me, oh Jupiter! from 
such perils as this, and be pleased to 
accept my offerings to thee from dry 
land. May no thin plank interpose an 
uncertain protection between me and 
the boisterous deep. Preserve me, Oh 
Neptune ! from the terrors of the rising 
storm, and may I not, as the surge 
dashes over the deck, be ever cast out 
amidst the unseen perils that people the 
abyss ; *twere punishment enough for a 
mortal to be tossed about unsepulchred 
on the waves, but to become the pasture 
of a fish, and to fill the foul maw of such 
a ravenous monster asI now behold, 
would add tenfold horror to such a lot !"* 


We participate entirely with this 
P } y 


landsman in hearty detestation of 
sharks, well amma the mixed 
awe, interest and disgust inspired 
by the view of a white shark, albeit, 
a small one for the species, captured 
after a furious resistance off the 
Thunny fishery of Palermo in the 
night, and brought in next morning 
by the sailors, at the market hour. 
Dozens of colossal thunnies, ala- 
longas, pelamyds, and sword-fish, 
lay that morning scarcely noticed : 
the object of general attraction was 
the dread Canesca, whose mangled 
body was stretched by itself in the 
middle of the Place, surrounded by 
an appalled yet admiring throng, all 
loud in exclamations and inquiries. 
The men who had secured the fish, 
perfectly satisfied with the results 
of the night’s toil, smoked their pipes 


* ‘There was no museum at Padua in Oppian’s day, or he would, after such a 
recital as the above, no doubt have introduced his readers to the shark chamber of 
this institution ; a long, lofty saloon, exclusively appropriated to the reception of 
the different species which infest the Mediterranean. The visitor’s first sensations 


on entering this Salle des Requins are not comfortable. 


A whole troop of these fell 


creatures, admirably preserved, and suspended by slight invisible wires from the 
ceiling, appear alive—each hungry claimant eyeing the ‘intruder’s person for a 
moment ‘in grim repose,’ before he makes a sudden dash, and ‘ swallows him up 


quick,’ 
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complacently, and gave the particu- 
lars of the capture to those who 
pressed round eagerly to hear the 
exciting tale. Women, of course, 
mingled largely in the crowd—when 
were they, of the lower class, ever 
absent from any spectacle of horror ? 
and accordingly, with either an in- 
fant in arms, or clutching a child b 
the hand, they pointed out the fis 
to their equally excited neighbours, 
and with many fierce gesticulations 
ealled him ‘bruto,’ ‘scelerato,’ ‘tl 
Nerone dei pesci,’ and other conven- 
tional names of abuse for a shark in 
Sicily ; everybody was exclaiming, 
everybody rejoicing over his destruc- 
tion. ‘ Eecola Beppo ; we have him, 
you see at last,’ said one of the crew 
to a nearing boatswain, just come 
into the market. ‘ Buon’ giorno a 
lei, I make you my bow, sir,’ said 
the other, dofling his red worsted 
cap to the fish; ‘ we are all happy 
to see you on shore; after this you 
will not invade la camera della 
morte * and make a way for the 
thunny to slip through our fingers 
again. ‘ No, indeed, my lads, now 
we really have him, you may mend 
your nets with something like a 
sense of security.’ ‘ Par Bacco and 
St. Anthony! will you tell me, sir, 
where you have put the flannel 
drawers you took from out of my 
felucca, as they were drying on Sun- 
day last, five minutes afterGiuseppe’s 
legs were out of them ?’ ‘ Cane ma- 
ledetto — accursed hound — where’s 
my brother's hand you snapped off 
as he was washing it over the side 
of his boat, not a week ago?” ‘ Caro 
lei ! did you now chance to swallow 
Padre Giaccomo’s poodle, which dis- 
appeared so suddenly the day before 
yesterday, as he was swimming to 
shore with his master’s stick ?’— 
‘Gentlemen,’ said the master boat- 
man, and proprietor of the Canesca, 
‘you will get more out of him by 
looking into him, than by asking 
unanswered questions; so here, my 
lads,’ addressing two of his men, 
‘wash his head and gills well, and 
show that gentleman-——ourself—he is 
not so small aCanesca as he is pleased 
to think.’ 

The clean water soon brought out 
the features, as the blood and ooze 


Capture of a White Shark. 
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were removed ; and though the col- 
lapsed eye-balls, unsupported as in 
life, no longer shot menacing glances 
from their cartilaginous pivots, but 
fell back opaque and dimmed into 
the sockets, an expression anything 
but amiable was still exhibited in 
their barred pupils of Minerva gray.: 
The whole forehead was bathed with 
that phosphorescent mucus or jelly 
which gives this fish its luminous 
and spectral appearance, when seen 
in the dusk, and adds new ter- 
rors to the ill-omened apparition. 
The aspect of the face was malign 
enough; but when the den of his 
mouth was forced open, and we ven- 
tured to peep in, and saw there 
three rows of sharp and pointed 
teeth, that alive in one effort of 
volition might have been brought to 
bear all at once upon the largest 
prey, and made him spout blood at 
every pore, it became apparent that 
a fish, even like this of only eight 
or nine feet long, with such a jaw 
to tear, such a trunk to smash, and 
such a tail to stun, must have been 
capable of destroying the life of 
almost any creature > might en- 
counter; and we entered readil 
into the feelings of delight and tn- 
umph expressed by the fishermen 
at the capture of so thoroughly a 
mauvais sujet. Besides the jeopardy 
in which he places life, the mischief 
a single shark will occasion to the 
thunny and cod fisheries is incaleu- 
lable; two or three of these ma- 
rauders suflice to interrupt, and 
sometimes effectually to disconcert 
all the operations of the poor fisher- 
men. ‘The blue shark in particular, 
during the pilchard season, will 
hover about the tackle, clear the 
long lines of every hook, biting them 
off above the bait—break through 
the newly shot nets, or fairly swallow 
the distended mesh-work and its 
draught together. 

Nor is this all, nor yet the worst 
mischief recorded of sharks; fond 
as they are of fish, they greatly pre- 
fer flesh, and, unfortunately for 
man, his flesh before that of beast 
or bird. Acutely discriminative, too, 
in taste, their partiality is decidedly 
for a European rather than an Asiatic 
—for a fair rather than a dark skin : 


* The last compartment of the complicated network called a mandrague, in which 


the thunny are harpooned and slain. 
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on this account, in a mixed group of 
bathers, the white complexioned are 
always the selected victims of a first 
attack; but to get at human flesh 
of any description, they will make 
extraordinary efforts—bound for this 
—_ out of the sea like tigers 
rom a jungle, right athwart a vessel 
in full we to pe = some _ 
wary sailor occupied in the riggin 
—or leap into : high Sclion beak 
to the consternation of the crew, 
and grapple with the men at their 
oars; or, when hard pressed and 
hungry, even spring ashore and at- 
tack man on his own element. 

A famished shark will snap up 
everything, but though he may 
swallow all, yet there are some mor- 
sels even a shark cannot stomach ; 
witness the following lively anec- 
dote from the Edinburgh Observer: 


Looking over the bulwarks of the 
schooner (writes a correspondent of the 
Scotch newspaper), I saw one of these 
watchful monsters winding lazily back- 
wards and forwards like a long meteor ; 
sometimes rising till his nose disturbed 
the surface, and a gushing sound like a 
deep breath rose through the breakers ; 
at others, resting motionless on the 
water, as if listening to our voices, and 
thirsting for our blood. As we were 
watching the motions of this monster, 
Bruce (a little lively negro and my cook) 
suggested the possibility of destroying 
it. This was briefly to heat a fire-brick 
in the stove, wrap it up hastily in some 
old greasy cloths as a sort of disguise, 
and then to heave it overboard. This 
was the work of a few minutes, and the 
effect was triumphant. The monster 
followed after the hissing prey ; we saw 
it dart at the brick like a flash of light- 
ning and gorge it instanter. The shark 
rose to the surface almost immediately, 
and his uneasy motions soon betrayed 
the success of the manceuvre ; his agonies 
became terrible, the waters appeared as 
if disturbed by a violent squall, and the 
spray was driven over the taffrel where 
we stood, while the gleaming body of 
the fish repeatedly burst through the 
dark waves, as if writhing with fierce 
and terrible convulsions. Sometimes 
also we thought we heard a shrill, bel- 
lowing cry, as if indicative of anguish 


and rage, rising through the gurgling 
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waters. His fury, however, was soon 
exhausted ; in a short time the sounds 
broke away into distance, and the agi- 
tation of the sea subsided; the shark 
had given himself up to the tides, as 
unable to struggle against the approach 
of death, and they were carrying his 
body unresistingly to the beach. 

A poet is born a poet, and a shark 
is born a shark; in infancy a malig- 
nant, a sea-devil from the egg. 
When but a few weeks old, and a 
few inches in length, a Lilliputian 
Squalus exhibits a pugnacity almost 
without parallel for his age ; attack- 
ing fish two or three times older and 
largerthan himself, and if caught and 
placed upon a board for observation, 
resenting handling to the very ut- 
most of his powers, striking with 
the tail a finger placed on any part 
of the body where it can be reached. 
But honth always thus hostile to 
man, and generally so to each other, 
love for a season subjugates even 
these savage dispositions, and makes 
them objects of a reciprocal regard. 

M. Lacepéde, who seems to have 
entered intimately into the private 
feelings of sharks, speaks thus of 
their amours :—‘ Radoucis mainte- 
nant et cedant 4 des affections bien 
différentes d’un sentiment destruc- 
teur, ils mélent sans crainte leurs 
armes meurtriéres, rapprochent leurs 
gueules enormes et leurs queues 
terribles, et bien loin de se donner la 
mort s’exposeront a la recevoirplutdt 

ue de se separer; et ne cessent de 
defendre avec fureur l'objet de leur 
vives jouissances.’ 

Plutarch bears testimony to the 
tenderness of sharks for their off- 
spring. He says:—‘ In paternal 
fondness, in suavity and amiability 
of disposition, the shark is not sur- 

assed by any living creature. The 
emale brings forth young, not per- 
fect, but enclosed each in a pouch,t 
and watches over these till the brood 
is excluded with the anxiety as it 
were of a second birth. After this 
both parents vie with each other in 
procuring food, and teaching their 
offspring to frolic and swim; and 
should danger threaten the defence- 


* Among the cruelties said to have been practised on board slave ships, one was 
to suspend a negro from the bowsprit, in order to watch the efforts of the sharks 
to reach him ; and they have been known to effect this at a height of more than 
twenty feet above the level of the sea. 

+ In the stomach of the blue shark, young ones are often found alive ; but the 
prison is an unsafe one, especially in coming out of it— facilis descensus Averni, &c. 
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less little ones, they find in the open 
mouth of their affectionate progeni- 
tors a sure asylum;’ ‘from which,’ 
says Oppian, who relates the same 
story with variations, ‘they issue 
forth-when the alarm is over and 
the waters again safe.’ 
Notwithstanding these short par- 
oxysms of tenderness, taken as a 
class, it may be safely asserted that 
nothing in nature is more savage 
than the whole Dog-fish tribe, the 
only difficulty being to determine 
precisely to which of the several 
species the bad pre-eminence be- 
longs; whether to the White, the 
Blue or Basking Shark, the Canesca, 
the Zygena, the Rough-hound or 
Bounce, &c., for they are all Red 
Republicans of the deep; strife is 
their element, blood their delight, 
cruelty their pastime. Even the 
soft sex, which amongst most crea- 
tures deserves this winning epithet, 
in the Squalide is so far from being 
a recommendation, that the females 
are more ferocious than the males. 
A Messalina sharkesse has been 
known to dash into a crowd of un- 
happy bathers, tearing and butcher- 
ing all one after another, nor, till 
wearied out and gorged, but still 
unsated with her victims, leave the 
spot 
Et lassata viris, nondum satiata, recessit, 
Well, indeed, do these ‘fell, un- 
happie, and shrewd monsters,’ as 
Pliny calls them, deserve the ill 
names bestowed by man—Lamia the 
fury, witch or hobgoblin; Anthro- 
pophagus, or man-eater, and Re- 
gh so called, in anticipation of 
the requiems which may certainly 
be offered up by friends for the soul 
of any one whose body comes in the 
“= a shark. 

e whiteshark is one ofthelargest 
of the tribe, and measures sometimes 
from twenty to twenty-five feet; 
thereis howeveranother, the Squalus 
Mazimus, only met with in northern 
latitudes, which greatly transcends 
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him; reaching, when fully developed, 
thirty and even forty feet in length. 
One taken off Marseilleswith a whole 
m&n in armour, integer et cadavere 
toto, pouched in his stomach, affords 
some grounds for supposing that the 
great fish that swallowed the pro- 
phet Jonah was a shark; especially 
as this case of the warrior is not a 
solitary instance, for Rondolet re- 
lates the story of a man and his dog 
going down the open mouth of a 
shark into the stomach, the first to 
look about him and to say he had 
been there, the other to prowl 
round and pick up offal. That 
Jonah was swallowed by this Piscis 
Anthropophagus is probable, though 
only conjectural; that he was not 
swallowed by a whale is certain, 
for whales have very small gullets 
and no internal ‘ accommodation for 
a single man,’ like the shark; their 
food consists entirely of small nar- 
row creatures an inch or two long, 
and not thicker round than the bar- 
rel of a common-sized quill.* 
The origin of this mistake, perpe- 
tuated by sculptors aud painters, 
roceeds from a misconception of the 
ie word tannanim, translated 
whale, but evidently designating 
large fish generally ; just as its La- 
tin equivalent, cefe, signifies any 
heavy fish ; size, not species, deter- 
mining the appellation.t 
Great as are the dimensions of 
many existing Squali, there can be 
no doubt that some of the antedilu- 
vien period greatly exceeded in size 
any species at present known. We 
are indebted to M. Lacepéde for this 
discovery, and the ingenious pro- 
cedure by which he arrived at it de- 
serves notice. M. Lacepéde was one 
of the first naturalists who applied 
the since well understood and more 
fully developed principle of ex pede 
Herculem to the objects of natural 
history. Having received from Dax, 
in the Pyrenees, a shark’s tooth of 
the very unusual size of four inches 


* Specimens of the whale’s food were exhibited last July at the scientific meeting 
in Ipswich by one of the coast guard, a very intelligent and accurate observer. 

+ That great fish generally were termed cete, is clear from the name Cetarius 
given to the trader who dealt in them, and who certainly sold turbot, and not 


whales, 


The distinction implied by this appellation provoked great jealousy 


among retailers of piscicult, or ‘little fish,’ and led them to annoy the Cetarii and 


their customers. 


Aristophanes represents a sprat-seller, who, in the genuine spirit 


of a French Socialist, seeing a gentleman buying sturgeon— 
Bawls from his booth in accents fierce and rude, 
There goes a tyrant even to his food.— Vide ATHEN XUS. 
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and a half in the enamel, or the part 
visible above the socket, he was 
prompted to discover, if possible, the 
size of its original possessor; for this 
se he measured first the teeth, 
and next the bodies of all the Squali 
accessible to him in the museums of 
Paris, and found in every case, that 
the relative proportion they bore to 
each other was as one to two hun- 
dred, and applying this general scale 
to the particular tooth from Dax, 
M. Lacepéde found that he held in 
hand the relic of a creature that in 
the days of the flesh must have been 
fully seventy feet long. The pro- 
rtions between the body and the 
being also definite, it was as 
readily made clear that a Squalus 
stretching to this length had jaws 
with a bow above thirteen feet, and 
a mouth capable of gaping more 
than twenty-six feet wal. in com- 
ison with such a Squalus, those 
ehronicled by Rondolet requiring 
two horses to drag them, and even 
ene mentioned by Gillius, weighing 
four thousand pounds, dwindle into 
mere minnows and gudgeons. 
Cruel as all Squali undoubtedly 


are, reasons perhaps might be sug- 
sted, if not who ly exculpatory of 
eir conduct, suflicient to obtain 
them an acquittal before either a 
French or an Italian court of judica- 


ture. The French verdict would be 
meurtre, avec circonstances attenu- 
entes. An Italian jury would at once 
pronounceashark criminal, arabbiato 
—inapassion—consider thissuflicient 
excuse, and summarily dismiss the 
ease. Such lenient judgments might 
be based on the grounds of their 
having teeth unusually numerous, 
efficient, and long, and on tempera- 
ment ; but sharks possess also, enor- 
mous abdominal viscera; full one- 
third of the body is occupied with 
spleen or liver,* and the bile and 
other digestive juices secreted from 
such an immense apparatus, and 
poured continually into the stomach, 
must be enough to stimulate appe- 
tite prodigiously, and what hungry 
animal was ever tender-hearted? 
We read in the Anabasis, that the 
Greeks would not treat with the 
Persians about a truce till after din- 
ner; and every one knows that to 
be the time most propitious to cha- 
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rity and good neighbourhood ; a hun- 
gry man is ever a churl, and ventre 
affamé n'a point doreilles. A shark’s 
appetite is never appeased; for, 
moreover, in addition to his bilious 
diathesis he is not a careful masti- 
cator of victuals, but hastily bolts a 
repast, producing thereby not only 
the moroseness of indigestion, but a 
whole host of tenias, which goad 
and irritate the intestine to that de- 
gree, that the poor Squalus is some- 
times quite beside himself from the 
torment,and rushes like a blind Poly- 
phemus through the waves in search 
of anything to cram down his maw 
and allay such urgent distress ; he 
does not seek to be cruel, but he is 
cruelly famished, and must satisfy, 
not only his own ravenous appetite, 
but the constant demands of these 
internal parasites either with dead 
or living animals ; so, sped as from 
a catapult, he pounces on a quarry, 
and gorges, like a boa constrictor, a 
meal sometimes so great as to press 
upon and protrude a large portion 
of the intestine, which, after one of 
these crapulous repasts, may not un- 
frequently be seen trailing several 
feet from the body. 

It is an interesting fact in the 
history of sharks—and one by no 
means without precedent in our own 
—that violent passions, parasites, 
and indigestions, do not seem to 
ruffle the equable current of the 
blood, and that the pulse continues 
regular, and averages only sixty 
beats in a minute. As with us a 
good digestion (the common accom- 
paniment of a quiet pulse) may be 
and often is connected with a bad 
disposition, who knows but that He- 
liogabalus and Nero, those admir- 
able human types and representa- 
tives of the genus shark in so many 
other particulars, may have resem- 
bled them in this also, and in the 
midst of their orgies and atrocities 
have enjoyed a calm circulation. 

Sharks are sometimes eaten, but 
more out of bravado and revenge 
than because they afford a desirable 
food. Athenzus indeed records that 
the Greeks were Squalophagi, but 
they would eat anything. Archis- 
tratus, the bon-vivant of his book, 
will not allow men to object to a 
shark diet, merely because the shark 


* The liver of a medium sized shark will yield two tons and a-half of oil. 
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sometimes diets upon men. Galen, 
on the other hand, denounces shark’s 
flesh, but only from its supposed 
tendency to produce melancholy. 
We do not know whether the Latins 
ever ate them. Among modern na- 
tions, Italians and Sicilians cook 
only the belly of the old fish; and 
foetal sharks, not much bigger than 
gudgeons, whenever they can pro- 
eure a dish. In the still less dainty 
Hebrides, the Squalus vulgaris is 
consumed entire; in England they 
are not relished ; but in Norway and 
Iceland the inhabitants make indis- 
criminate use of every species that 
they capture, hanging up the car- 
cases for a whole year that the 
flesh may mellow. Though no part 
of the shark is really wholesome, one 
part, the liver, very valuable in a 
commercial point of view from the 
abundance of oil squeezed from it, 
is highly prejudicial for food, as we 
learn, on the evidence of the fol- 
lowing case of an obscure French 
cobbler, recorded by an eminent 
French physician :— 

Sieur Gervais, his wife and two 
children, supped upon a piece of 
shark’s liver; in less than half an 
hour all were seized with invincible 
drowsiness, and threw themselves on 
a straw mattress; nor did they 
arouse to consciousness till the third 
day. At the end of this long leth- 
argy their faces were inflamed and 
red, with an insupportable itching 
of the whole body; complete des- 
quamation of the cuticle followed, 
and when this flaying process was 
concluded, the whole party slowly 
recovered. 

Tre Lamprey. 
Quzque, per Illyricum, per stagna bino- 
minis Istri, 
Spumarum indiciis caperis, Mustella, na- 
tantum, 


Tn nostrum subvecta fretum, ne lata Mo- 
sella 


Flumina tam celebri defraudarentur 
alumno. Auson. 

This excellent and widely-distri- 
buted fish, a true citizen of the 
world, and found, as Cuvier informs 
us, in almost every clime, inhabiting 
the Japanese Sea, the salt waters 
which skirt the shores of Southern 
America, the Northern Ocean, and 
most of its great tributary streams, 
abounding, and particular] good in 
the Mediterranean, has descended 
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to us from antiquity with dubious 
names, and despite its merits, with- 
out one laudatory comment from 
the stylus of Apicius! The actual 
Greek and Latin names for Lamprey 
are palpable forgeries, and thoug 
no doubt this, like other prime fish 
at Rome, was served up as the king 
of cooks enjoined, either in Alexan- 
drian gravy—jus Alexrandrinum, or 
in jus diabotonon—gravy (d:afSoraver) 
aur fines herbes, still there is no 
name in his ichthyological bill of 
fare applicable to the present spe- 
cies. N othing can better show the 
mistakes and blunders into which 
etymology, unguided by sound dis- 
cretion, is prone to run, than the re- 
tracing certain Greek and Latin fish 
names to their source. The real de- 
rivation of the Italian word Lam- 
petra (through Lamproie, Lam- 
pryon, Lampetron) is our own 
word Lamprey; and this, again, is 
obviously ttself derived from Lang, 
long, and prey, prick, or pa 
the trivial name for the small river 
lamprey. When, however, our 
Anglo-Saxon appellative had, in 
passing into Italian, thus come to 
assume a Latin form, the mistake 
soon crept in that it was bond fide 
Latin, and etymologists accordingly 
set themselves to work to find out 
what it meant. After a time, it was 
discovered by the learned, and 
adopted by the simple, that Lampe- 
tra was derived—a lambendo petras 
—from sucking stones, a well-known 
oer of the Lampridx. This 

atin blunder, duly established and 
weer J a led, at no very 

istant period, to a second: an in- 
genious ichthyologist, we believe 
somewhere about Queen Anne’s 
day, having coined and issued the 
Greek designation Petromyzon, the 
equivalent and plain ¢rans/ation of 
Lampetra, this was as speedily 
adopted as the last, and the popular, 
but as we see erroneous belief was, 
and mayhap still is, that Lampetra 
occurs in Pliny, and that Petromy- 
zon may be found in Aristotle. 
With a variety of classical mis- 
nomers which have been taken up 
by modern authors from ancient 
sources, evidently without sufficient 
consideration, it is not our purpose 
to intermeddle. There are, how- 
ever, two names,—a Greek one oc- 
curring in Oppian, and a ; satin one, 
MM 3 
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employed both by Ausonius and 
Pliny, that seem to be really the 
ancient representatives of the spe- 
cies now under review. That 
Pliny’s and Ausonius’s Mustela, or 
Weasel, is to be interpreted of the 
lamprey there seems to us to be 
little doubt ; for, imprimis, that fish 
is exactly portrayed by Ausonius 
under this name; secondly, Pliny, 
in describing the Mustela, mentions 
that it is of two kinds, differing 
chiefly in size, and that one inhabits 
fresh, the other salt water; which 
passage obviously has referencetothe 
pride or river lamprey, and to the 
proper or sea lamprey. Thirdly, 
the name itself strongly counte- 
nances this view, for what fish is so 
like a weasel, not only as to colour 
and markings, but also in his habits 
and proceedings, as the lamprey? 
When once fastened to a rock, there 
he sticks, sucking away with perti- 
nacity, as though he would prove 
the fallacy of the old proverb, and 
succeed in extracting blood even out 
of astone. Under the Greek name 
Echeneis,* Stay-ship, Oppian has 
given a correct detailed account of 
the lamprey; taking slight poetic 
liberties, indeed, with the actual di- 
mensions of the fish, but in other 
respects describing the kind in 
question perfectly. Strabo’s Lybian 
leeches, with perforated branchie, 
which commen rivers, were also, no 
doubt, lampreys ; though the venial 
licence to be conceded to a poet, 
swells into open licentiousness in a 
geographer, who stretches the ori- 
ginal measurement of four feet to 
twelve. After this, we find the 
number of feet, like Falstaff’s men 
in buckram, run on increasing, till 
one Statius Libonius is not ashamed 
to assert, nor one Pliny to quote, 
the following :—‘ Within Ganges, a 
river of India, there be fishy, snouted 
and tailed-dolphins, fifteen cubits 
long, called Plataniste, and Statius 
Libonius reportethas strange a thing 
besides—namely, that in the said 
river, there be certain worms or ser- 
pents with two fins of a side, sixty 
cubits long, of colour blue, which be 
so strong that when the elephants 
come into the river for drink, they 
eatch fast hold with their teeth, by 
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their trunks or muzzles, and, 
maugre their hearts, force them 
down under the water, of such force 
and power they are.’ These were 
no doubt lampreys, seen through 
the microscope of a warm imagina- 
tion, and therefore highly magnified. 
Aldrovandi, however, who believed 
them also to be lampreys, swallows 
the story as he finds it, cubits and 
all, and seeks to justify Libonius’s 
Gulliverism and Pliny’s gullability 
to the reader, by gravely telling 
him he need not be surprised, since 
all things attain to great dimensions 
in India: in India omnia grandiora 
sunt. 

Repudiating, of course, these 
giant impersonations of the lamprey 
as altogether fabulous, our little Cy- 
clostome presents himself to notice, 
with quite a sufficiency of recom- 
mendations as he is, to dispense 
with the aid of any orientalisms to 
set him off. No animal in creation 
has so singular and sensitive a 
mouth, as it serves, in fact, both as 
a prehensile instrument to secure, 
aol also as an organ for the tritura- 
tion of food. The lamprey, in a 
sense peculiar to himself, thus lives 
from hand to mouth, since these are 
both one. The oral apparatus con- 
sists of a loose extensile lip, which 
the fish can project in a circular 
manner,—hence his name of Cyclos- 
tome, or round-mouth,—and apply, 
like a boy’s leathern sucker, to 
wood, stone, or any other object he 
happens to have a design upon. 
Within the circle of this extensile 
lip, lies a nimble little rasping 
tongue, stuck all over with points, 
and always on the wag ; and as this 
sharp file works up and down on the 
surface of whatever may be covered 
by the flattened mouth, the result 
of its operations soon becomes ap- 

arent, especially when, as it often 

appens, the scalp of an unfortunate 
fish is the subject of experiment. In 
this case, it matters not how large 
or how fierce the victim may be, no 
effort can extricate the luckless head 
from under that fatal disk; quicker 
than any eating ulcer the tongue 
works its way through the integu- 
ments ; the giant patient may plunge 
and writhe, but the operation of tre- 


* The Latin name for this fish is remora (hence remoror, I delay), and it was con- 
sidered no good augury to encounter one bathing during a love or a law-suit, or any 
other business that required despatch, 
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phine goes on, and soon, and with 
all the ease of a cheesemonger driv- 
ing his scoop into the rind of a Che- 
shire or Stilton, does the lamprey 
push his tongue through the bony 
olates of the skull, and draw it 
ack, with a sample of brains 
adhering. This singular small 
instrument furnishes a good emblem 
of the tongue of the wicked, as de- 
scribed in Holy Writ; though ‘a 
little member,’ it is emphatically ‘a 
keen sword,’ and may boast ‘ great 
things.’ Amongst the most remark- 
able of its boasts, is that of being able, 
in conjunction with the lips, to arrest 
vessels suddenly in their course, 
rendering wind and tide of no avail 
to stir them! St. James compares 
the helm of a vessel to the human 
tongue ; as that guides or misguides 
the man, so this guides or misguides 
the ship, which it ‘turneth about at 
will.” The moment, however, a 
lamprey’s tongue has seized the 
rudder, that moment, it seems, the 
control of the helm ceases, and the 
course of the vessel is suspended! 
“Who,” asks Oppian, ‘would have 
believed such a thing as this, unless 
it had been a matter of common 
notoriety and experience. The 
truth of this assertion being taken 
for granted, he next places himself, 
like a real poet, on an imaginary 
quarter-deck, and begins to relate, 
as a quasi eye-witness, how the 
vessel, rolling on impetuously be- 
fore a strong current and a steady 
breeze, stops suddenly in full can- 
vas, to the consternation of the 
crew; how the wind now roars in 
vain from behind, and the strong 
current runs by under the motion- 
less keel; how the beams call to the 
rafters, and the rafters to the bow- 
sprit, to go a-head—and all to no 
age how sails, ribs, and cor- 
age, flutter, groan, and crack, in 
the passing blast; how the strained 
planks creak and start; how the 
mast sways to and fro, and finally 
snaps and goes overboard; and how 
the passive hulk moves no more 
than if it lay in dock! Pliny, with 
equal confidence, relates the follow- 
ing of the same fish :— 


The current of the sea is great, its 
tides mighty, the winds puissant, and 
forcible; and more than that, ores and 
sailes withal to help forward the rest 
are mighty and powerful—and yet there 
is one little sillie fish, Echeneis, that 
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checketh, scorneth, and arresteth them 
all; let the winds blow as much as they 
will, rage the storms and tempests never 
so strong, even yet this little fish com- 
mandeth their fury, restraineth their 
puissance, and, maugre all their force, 
as great as it is, compelleth the ships to 
stand still! Why should our fleets and 
armadas at sea make such turrets on the 
walls and forecastles, when one little 
fish—(see the vanitie of man !)—is able 
to arrest and stay perforce our goodly 
and tall ships? Certes, reported it is, 
that in the navall battle before Actium, 
wherein Anthony and Cleopatra were 
defeated by Augustus, one of these fishes 
staid the admiral ship, wheron M. 
Anthony was; at what time as he made 
all the hast and means he could devise, 
with help of ores, to encourage his 
people from ship to ship, and could not 
prevail, until he was forced to abandon 
the same admirall and goe into another 
galley. Meanwhile the armada of 
Augustus Cesar, seeing the disorder, 
charged with greater violence, and soon 
invested the fleet of Anthony. Of late 
days also, and within our remembrance, 
the like happened to the roiall ship of 
the Emperor Caius Caligula ; at what 
time as he rowed back and made saile 
from Astura to Antium ; and as soon 
as the vessel (a gallien, it was furnished 
with 5 banks of ores to a side) was per- 
ceived alone in the fleet to stand still, 
presently a number of bold fellows 
leapt out of their ships into the sea, to 
search after the said galley, what the 
reason might be that it ‘stirred not,’ 
and found one of these fishes sticking 
fast to the vere helme; which being 
reported to C. Caligula, he fumed and 
sware as an emperor, taking a great 
indignation that so small a thing as this 
should hold her back perforce, and 
check the strength of all his warriors, 
notwithstanding there were no fewer 
than 400 lustie men in his galley, that 
laboured at the ore, all that ever they 
could do to the contrary. This fish 
presaged an unfortunate event, for no 
sooner was he arrived at Rome but some 
souldiours in a mutinie fell upon him 
and stabbed him to death. 


That lampreys occasionally pla 
the same pranks with modern vessels 
as they did with ancient galleys 
seems certain, if we may believe all 
that ichthyologists assert. Rondolet 
informs us that he himself met with 
an adventure very like to that of 
Caius Caligula. He was going to 
Rome in the suite of Cardinal Tour- 
non, in a fine ship, which was scud- 
ding glibly before the wind, when 
she suddenly came to a stand-still, 
and after much wonderment and 
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investigation as to the nature of the 
impediment, a lamprey was found 
fixed to the helm, which was re- 
moved not without difficulty,* when 
the vessel, freed from the incum- 
brance, proceeded on her course. 
Rondolet invokes the whole crew 
to attest his veracity, and their 
cognizance of a fact which we would 
not believe though it were down in 
the captain’s log-book. 

The lamprey is a fine fish but for 
a short season, only while they pro- 
ceed up the river to spawn; after 
this they remain lean and ill- 
favoured with the new brood till 
autumn, when all repair together 
to the sea; but neither then nor 
later is lamprey flesh so fine in 
quality as early in the year, at 
which period accordingly Galen 
—- this fish to his patients. 

he best came from Sicily. 

Taormini was to the court of 
Rome what Gloucester used to be 
to thatof London; the best lampreys, 
but not the largest in size, were pro- 
cured thence as presents to the 
reigning Cesar, or the highest func- 
tionaries of state. It is not hence, 
however, to be inferred that Tyber 
lampreys were bad; the contrary 
seems the fact, but they were pro- 
bably scarce in quantity; as to 
qty. greedy competitors, in 

ovius’ day, would, he tells us, 
commonly give five, six, or seven 
pieces of the then gold currency for 
one, and he mentions an instance 
where an hundred pieces were paid. 
This bespeaks a ‘dainty dish’ indeed; 
and a handsome present for any man 
*to set before aking.’ But the high 
price, while it establishes the ex- 
cellence of the fish, also proves it 
scarce; and hence no doubt the 
necessity of scouring foreign creeks 
to obtain it. The same Jovius, who 
was a bit of a cook as well as a 
naturalist, advises to drown lampreys 
in fine wine ; and after letting them 
soak awhile, stuffing the mouth with 
nutmeg, and the fourteen flute holes 
with as many cloves, to simmer 
over a very slow fire in a sauce of 
Cretan wine, oil, bread-crumbs, 
bruised hazel-nuts, and plenty of 
spice, and to serve hot. 

The fresh water lamprey, or pride, 
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is about half the size of the sea 
lamprey, and abounds in most of our 
rivers, being a source of great profit 
to the fishermen. It is exported 
to Hamburg, Danzic, and other 
laces, either for food or for live bait. 
e Dutch prize it highly on account 
of its toughness and tenacity to life, 
and use it largely in the cod and 
turbot fisheries. Yarrell states that 
they will give from two to five 
ounds a thousand; and so abun- 
ant are these fish in the Thames 
that in one year four hundred thou- 
sand were thus disposed of; the 
minimum given by this author is one 
hundred thousand, the maximum 
eight hundred thousand. 


SKarTe. 
Quis non edomitam mire Torpedinis 
artem 

Audit et emeritas signatas nomine vires. 

CLAUDIAN. 
Piscatores saltant et canunt, quam 
possunt suavissime. Pastinace vero 
oblectate adnant propius. Illi sensim ac 
pedetentim recedunt. Ibi tum dolus in 
miseras fructus apparet ; quz saltatione 
et cantu allectate fuerant, retibus jam 

extensis incluse capiuntur. 

ZELIAN. 
To connect objects in Natural 
History by any single, however cha- 
racteristic, point of resemblance — 
though it may be convenient for 
the sake of reference, and be adopted 
by systematic writers generally in 
their books—is often to take strange 
liberties with the book of Nature, 
and to bring into an unnatural and 
coerced apposition creatures the 
most dissimilar. A striking exem- 
plification of this occurs in the group- 

ing together, by authors, the sm 
famil eieitens just mentioned, 
and the Rays, of which mention is 
now to be made. It would seem, 
on a prima facie view, quite incre- 
dible to any one but an ichthyolo- 
gist, that lampreys and skates 
should have anything more in com- 
mon than gudgeons with whales, 
or minnows with tritons; and fur- 
ther inquiry would only tend to 
strengthensuchageneralimpression. 
For while the lamprey is almost fin- 
less, a skate is nearly half fin ; while 
the body of the lamprey is long and 
cylindrical, that of the skate, on 


* This part of the recital is probably correct; no bull-dog, badger, or limpet 
being more adhesive than a lamprey. Once fastened to an object he will not suffer 
it to escape. Pennant cites an instance of a lamprey which weighed 8 lbs. adhering 
to a body of 12 lbs. so firmly as to raise it when he was himself raised into the air. 
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the other hand, is a lozenge and 
flat ; and whereas the first tribe have 
smooth backs, and carry no hostile 
weapons, the other armed at eve 

point, bristles cap-a-queue wit 

swords, saws, and stilettoes. As to 
size, “em. we might as well com- 
pare Lilliputians with Brobdigna- 
gians as some species of the first 
with the larger kinds of the second ; 
for the longest Petromyzons rarely 
reach three feet, or weigh above 
three pounds; while it requires seve- 
ral pairs of sinewy hands to drag full- 
grown specimens of the biggest Rays 
to the steelyard, or to force them 
into the balance, when a counter- 
poise has often to be effected by a 
whole pile of cannon-balls, and the 
result recorded in  avoirdupois 
reaches sometimes two hundred 
weight. Lastly, lampreys, accord- 
ing to their biographers, are fish of 
retiring, cautious, and unsocial ha- 
bits ; whereas skate are gregarious, 
delight in society, and are impe- 
tuous and headlong in their pas- 
sions. Why, then, are creatures thus 
essentially different in so many ob- 
vious points of comparison, placed 
so near in ichthyological works as to 
be separated only by the thin parti- 
tion of asingle page? ‘ Because,’ 
says the systemist, ‘though com- 
mon observers are content in skin- 
deep knowledge, to look superficially 
and to note merely palpable dis- 
tinctions, the practised eye of a 
naturalist penetrates deeper ; he cuts 
through all integumentary impedi- 
ments, clears away muscle, artery, 
vein, and nerve, aS mere incum- 
brances, and goes direct to the ske- 
leton; there finds that lampreys 
and rays, unlike most other fish, 
agree with each other in the com- 
mon possession of a cartilaginous 
back, and considers this a sufficient 
ground for bringitig them together.’ 
Thus, then, has a single point of 
physiological resemblance, and that, 
too, by no means an essentially 
characteristic one—for cartilage is 
but the early stage of bone—been 
held a sufficient reason to upset va- 
rious plain and striking eae, 
which might have suggested to an 
unbiased judgment the propriety of 
keeping creatures so unlike, apart. 
The irrupta copula of a scientitic 
mésalliance binds rays and lam- 
preys indissolubly together, and 
there is no likelihood now of their 
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ever being separated. Having tra- 
velled for the last century with a 
common passport,.under the name 
of Chondropterygians, they will no 
no doubt continue members of the 
same wnhappy family party to the 
latest posterity, swimming nose to 
nose in the same illustrated plate, 
and catalogued in the order in which 
we now present them to the reader. 
The Rays may be considered the 
rhinoceroses of the deep; having 
for the most part, as the name im- 
ports, thick and rugose hides. In 
spite, however, of this unpromising 
outside, they are reputed to possess, 
in common with certain men of un- 
polished exterior, many amiable in- 
ternal qualities, by way of compen- 
sation. Thus M. Laven reports, 
amidst other commendatory pas- 
sages, that their susceptibilities are 
lively and their attachments strong; 
that whatever may be the truth with 
regard to oysters, rays may certainly 
be ‘crossed in love,’ and that the 
whole family displays a warmth of 
affection beyond any of their brin 
associates. ‘Seuls entre les poissons, 
says he, ‘ils ne sont pas étrangers, 
comme tous les autres habitans des 
eaux, aux charmes de la volupté 
partagée, et d’une sorte de tendresse, 
au moins légere et momentanée.’ 
From this, however, it may be de- 
duced, even on M. Lacepéde’s own 
showing, that they are also fickle in 
their amours, and make but indif- 
ferent French husbands at best. 
But though divorces may be com- 
mon, and the legitimate Mrs. Ray 
have too often to make way for 
some rival Madame de Maintenon, 
to occupy her place ad interim 
skates carry out their scheme o 
patriarchal life in a more amiable 
particular; showing themselves in 
the paternal relation excellent péres 
defamille; displaying a forethought 
and storge for the young posterity 
truly admirable, and almost as 
boundless as the element in which 
it works. This philoprogenitiveness 
of the parent outlasts the weak and 
helpless state of infancy, and exerts 
itself in training the adolescent fish 
in the art of providing for his own 
wants. Theirs then is a very peculiar 
storge: one ofa ponent, almost moral 
character; without partiality, and 
given without stint to all alike. 
Chacun a son part et tous l’ont tout 
entier, 
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Wrapt in domestic bliss, old and 
young alike lie together many fa- 
thoms deep, far out of sight, till, 
urged by the call of hunger, they 
= these loved retreats, muster in 
ull force, and start on a foray forth- 
with. Under the guidance of an 
unerring instinct, 
Who forms the phalanx and who leads 
the way ; 


the impetuous cohort speeds for- 
ward as one fish; nor is there a 
moment’s pause nor slacking speed 
till the object which set it in motion 
is at length discerned: as soon as a 
migatory horde of fish is seen scud- 
ding in advance, chase is given, and 
when it is reached the army of skates 
at once dash upon the quarry, and 
carry it off to some ocean eyrie to 
feast unmolested. 

The singular habit which many of 
the rays adopt of hovering with 
out-spread fins* and fixed eyes evi- 
dently on the look out for game, and 
also of wheeling in exploratory cir- 
cles through the watery expanse 
with the like view, added to the un- 
fish-like practice of pouncing upon 
prey, ak afterwards of banqueting 
upon it without witnesses, present 
s0 many striking points of resem- 
blance to the evolution of rapacious 
birds, that several of these fish have 
received names from different mem- 
bers of the Falcon family; names, 
not more appropriate from this mode 
of huntin | dealing with their 
victims when caught, than from the 
efficient and formidable weapons by 
which they secure them. These 
weapons, from very early times, 
rendered the possessors objects of 
cag curiosity and interest. Few 

h, indeed, as a group, are better 
pepens for aggression or self-de- 
ence than the rays, many of the 
larger kinds being armed from the 
tail. to the very teeth; but there are 
some kind that, since the days of 
Aristotle, have enjoyed ‘throughout 
all the posterities’ a reputation quite 
sui generis, for certain supposed poi- 
sonous instruments, which are com- 
monly, like the sting in bees and 
scorpions, seated in or near the tail. 
The most renowned of those ‘noli 
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me tangere’ rays is the sea-eagle. 
This colossal fish possesses an enor- 
mous pair of fins, which, stretching 
out from either side of the body, 
offer a striking resemblance to a 
pair of wide-spread wings; he pos- 
sesses, moreover, a detached head, 
terminating in a porrect process, 
like a beak, and a large pair of 
poorer bright eyes: these are the 
ancied analogies which have pro- 
cured him the honour of dividing his 
name with the king of birds. 

The vast carcase of the sea-eagle 
always challenged our attention, as 
it lay extended on the lava flags of 
the Meapoliten market place. Alive 
in the water this fish is said to be 
Sacile princeps of all swimmers; per- 
forming natatory evolutions in a 
manner so graceful and stately as to 
defy competition. Gliding in slow 
majestic pomp through the waters, 
with all the dignity of a tragedy 
queen, her marine majesty seems to 
have attracted particular attention 
along the Marseillaise coast, where 
the more polite and educated class 
of observers conferred on this ray 
the sobriquet of ‘ La Glorieuse ;’ 
but as there are many ways of look- 
ing at the same object, and as 
fishermen are not celebrated for 
— courteous epithets, it is not 
won =p a ‘ La Glorieuse’ 
stripped o er glory in passin, 
an aa rude a They, on 
garding the shape and pose of the 

ead and the large salient eyes as in- 
dicative of a resemblance to a toad 
rather than adido or an eagle, have 
coined their name from that Batra- 
chian, and in the Marseilles market 
accordingly, offer not skate, but 
crapand de mer for dinner. Other 
common-place observers, attracted 
by the enormous length of a switch- 
tail, frequently twice as long as the 
body of the fish, and not finding 
such an appendage in queens, toads, 
or eagles, cove degraded ‘ La Glori- 
euse’ into a water-rat. Others, 
again, looking only to the peculiar 
appearance of the lateral processes 
for swimming, which seem like and 
‘ee unlike both fins and wings, and 

ear a nearer resemblance to the 
aeronautic leathery apparatus of 





* Aristotle, mistaking these wide-spread appendages for parts of the body proper, 
asserts that rays have no fins, but move entirely by bending the sides of the body. 
After the lapse of many centuries, however, the case of Ray versus Aristotle being 
_ rtially tried, the decision of antiquity has been quashed, and the full possession 
0 


is fins granted to the plaintiff. 
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bats, have vespertilianized this skate 
into the Sea-bat. 

So much concerning the various 
names of this ray; and now, touch- 
ing the formidable weapon already 
alluded to, which renders the sea- 
eagle so dangerous of approach. It 
lies, as has been already said, at 
the base of the tail, just at its ne- 
thernmost part. To protect this 
organ from irreverent handling, a 
sharp bony sword is placed sentinel, 
like the kirtle knife by which a 
Janissary secures respect to his 
beard. This weapon is not only 
dangerous from its great length, but 
also from the rows of serrated teeth 
at each side; every tooth of which 
being in itself a small saw, and very 
sharp, readily enters the flesh on the 
slightest wag of the tail; an¢@ once 
entered can only be drawn out again 
by making a torn and ragged open- 
ing. The worst and most dangerous 
wound, however, is when the elastic 
tail dashes the apparatus, saws and 
all, its whole length, half a foot or 
more, into an unfortunate fisher- 
man’s thigh (as has frequently hap- 
pened in spite of the ordinary pre- 
cautions), dragging it out again to 
make a new lunge before the un- 
happy victim has had time to escape; 
and so expert is the skate in this 
small-sword exercise, and so swiftly 
does stroke follow stroke, that per- 
sons who have seen it in operation 
report that, but for the spoutings of 
fresh blood, and the larger display of 
raw surface, they would have de- 
clared the weapon motionless all the 
time. No wound with which sur- 
gery is acquainted is more hazardous 
than this; the soft parts are cut, 
contused, torn, jagged, intermixed, 
and mammocked in every conceiv- 
able way; and besides all the dangers 
of an ugly flesh-wound there is 
peril too from the tearing of the fas- 
cias and tendons, and lest the pe- 
riosteum of the bone should be 
scraped and exposed. The terrible 
sufferings inflicted by this atrocious 
caudine weapon—which is borne by 
four other colossal skates as well as 
by the sea-eagle—has caused it to 
be regarded with as much supersti- 
tious reverence by fishermen, as was 
the tail of his music-master, Chiron, 
by the youthful Achilles. Ever 
Lazzarone has some sinistre to te 
of a brother, cousin, or comrade, 
who was either many months an in- 
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mate of the Seaman’s Hospital before 
he could follow his craft again, or 
who was at the very time a cripple 
in that of the Incurables. 

Upon this dart the sea-eagle 
depends as much for supplies as 
the fowler does on his gun, or 
the huntsman on his boar-spear. 
Lying perdu in the sand, and, her- 
self unseen, seeing everything that 
passes, the wily creature, so soon as 
she discovers a fish of size swim- 
ming within reach, suddenly pro- 
trudes the tail, which uncurling, Nike 
a spring-lasso, one instant, has coiled 
itself the next round the body of the 
prey; and is dragging it to “— 
on the fatal saw-sword below. This 
either summarily despatches it at a 
blow, or if the victim be strong, a 
succession of stabs is dealt on the 
convulsed body with lightning ra- 
pidity and certain effect. Such be- 
ing the potency of this terrible dart, 
we do not wonder that in early days 
men should have somewhat exag- 
gerated the truth, that its wounds 
should have been described not onl 
as painful and mischievous, but poi- 
soned, and, like the prick of the 
rattle-snake’s tooth, necessarily mor- 
tal. This was the weapon, accord- 
ing to ancient authorities, put by 
the enchantress Circe into the hands 
of her son Telegon, wherewith he 
slew his father Ulysses ; this, which, 
more deadly than the deadly 
wourali, was said to kill an animal 
by mere contact with the skin; and 
which if it but scratched the bark of 
a tree, forthwith the tree perished. 
Nothing on sea or land could be 
conceived (said they) so pestiferous, 
immedicable, and fatal to all things 
endowed with life! This of course 
is pure fiction, yet to this day—such 
is the hereditary mischief caused by 
a bad name—it would be as easy to 
persuade a Neapolitan Baccarole 
that a Vesuvian viper had no venom 
in the tooth as that the sea-eagle 
had none in the tail. So strongly 
are all fishermen possessed of t 
idea, that did not the enactment 
exist, requiring these fish to be dis- 
armed before importation to the 
market, every man of them would 
cautiously remove the dreaded in- 
strument, partly by way of precau- 
tion, and partly to adorn his cabin 
with small trophy of a poisoned 
dart, wrenched from a powerful foe 
he had helped to capture. 
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SPRING IS COME. 


By W. ALtIneHam. 
‘. 


Ye coax the timid verdure 
Along the hills of Spring, 
Blue skies and gentle breezes, 
And soft clouds wandering ! 
The quire of birds on budding spray, 
Loud larks in ether sing ; 
A fresher pulse, a wider day, 
Give joy to everything. 


II, 


The gay translucent morning 
Lies glittering on the sea ; 
The noonday sprinkles shadows 
Athwart the daisied lea ; 
The round sun’s sinking scarlet rim 
In vapour hideth he ; 
The darkling hours are cool and dim, 
As vernal night should be. 


II. 


Our earth is not grown aged 
With all her countless years ; 
She works, and never wearies— 
Is glad, and nothing fears : 
The glow of air, broad land and wave, 
In season reappears ; 
And shall, when slumber in the grave 
These human smiles and tears. 
IV. 
O, rich in songs and colours, 
Thou joy-reviving Spring! 
Some hopes are chill’d with Winter, 
Whose term thou canst not bring ; 
Some voices answer not thy call 
When sky and woodland ring ; 
Some faces come not back at all 
With primrose-blossoming. 
v. 
The distant-flying swallow, 
The upward-yearning seed, 
Find Nature’s promise faithful, 
Attain their humble meed. 
Great Parent! thou hast also form’d 
These hearts which throb and bleed ; 
With Love, Truth, Hope, their life hast warm’d, 
And what is best, decreed. 
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OPENING OF THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


HE establishment of the New 
Philharmonic Society to promote 
a ae = me music, 
y aifording the public an oppor- 
tunity of mania acquainted with 
the latest advances and most con- 
scientious achievements of modern 
artists, and re-opening many old 
classic stores, too soon, through 
changed times and circumstances, 
removed from observation — this 
new concert institution, with its bold 
and energetic schemes of much de- 
sired novelty, with its admirable 
orchestra and conductor, forms our 
most welcome topic in commenting on 
the musical novelties of the season. 
The spirit which has animated the 
projectors of this society in found- 
ing it, is far from one of factious 
opposition to the body of which it has 
borrowed the name. They appeal to 
public support on admitted grounds 
of defect in existing musical institu- 
tions. 

The Old Philharmonic pursues a 
course carefully confined to com- 
positions of long standing merit, 
acknowledged a approved so gene- 
rally, that no difference of opinion, 
much less a controversy, can arise 
concerning them. Of the murmurs of 
our native composers condemned to 
oblivion before they are dead, and of 
the objurgations of the more spirited 
subscribers, who think that the art 
can as yet hardly be brought to a 
full stop, the directors take no heed 
—but as the year revolves pursue 
their annual track as faithfully and 
unremittingly as the horse in the 
mill. ‘Where else,’ say they, ‘can 

ou hear the symphonies of Mozart, 

aydn, and Beethoven, or the over- 
tures of Weber? Is not that 
enough ?” 

Fully admitting the valuable ser- 
vices of this institution as a school 
of the highest instrumental art, we 
must not omit to notice that in the 
course of the last twenty years, me- 
chanical ability in music has so 
much advanced that it has intro- 
duced with it a whole train of new 
thoughts and desires. When Salo- 
man, Viotti, and Weichsell, with 
other strong bow arms, first united 
themselves at the formation of the 
Philharmonic orchestra, people were 
in ecstacies at the new sensation ; 


and auditors of a symphony or over- 
ture very pardonably gave at least 
half the honours of a fine composi- 
tion to those who executed it. Now 
we find in the lowest ranks of our 
best orchestras men even more skil- 
ful, better readers, and masters of 
more adventurous difficulty than 
these were. Increased orchestral 
practice, and incessant attempts on 
the part of modern composers, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer and Berlioz 
especially, to develop new effects, 
have so increased the skill of exe- 
cutants as, while they play together 
more wonderfully than ever, greatly 
to diminish the admiration of the 
hearer at mere execution, and to 
direct his thoughts more intently on 
the poetical design of the composer. 
Or if the agreeable and dazzling 
sensation of surprise still gives pi- 
quancy to our instrumental enter- 
tainments, it is rather at our general 
increase of power in the orchestra, 
wherein works of enormous com- 
plexity and proportionate risk in the 
execution, are now attacked and 
dispatched almost as soon as they 
are announced. 

To comprehend fully the achieve- 
ments of the modern orchestra, the 
musical reader would do well to 
study with his best capacity some 
of the newest scores of symphonies, 
such as those of Hector Ber ioz, and 
mark the elaboration with which 
the design is worked out. He will 
there observe novelties in accent, in 
rhythm, in accompaniment, in the 
forms of passages, and in the cha- 
racter of melodies dispersed among 
the numerous instruments, demand- 
ing. incessant attention from every 
individual of the band; and in the 
quicker parts such an extreme nicety 
and promptitude in the execution, 
as to raise wonder in the highest 
degree at the temerity of the con- 
ductor, who, standing in the van of 
the battle, makes himself responsible 
for its successful and triumphant 
issue. The English orchestra alone, 
educated in the scores of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, would 
hardly have been equal to the ar- 
duous duties required by sympho- 
nists of the new school, had not 
their emulation been excited by the 
companionship of foreign artists 
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whom the uneasy condition of affairs 
on the continent has thrown upon 
our shores. Although the English, 
both in the choir and orchestra, form 
a good solid substratum of talent, 
yet as the art has never known here 
the protection of princely establish- 
ments, or of conservatories in which 
music is made daily without care for 
the material wants of life, we are 
necessarily at a disadvantage in the 
finer accomplishments of orchestral 
playing. The national energy, how- 
ever, does not permit us to be long 
in the rear in any department of 
the arts. When we are once sen- 
sible of any solid improvement or 
advance in practical skill, we do not 
easily rest till we have made it our 
own. 

It was to take advantage of the 
immense mass of floating talent now 
upon the town, in the persons of dis- 
banded and wandering artists from 
France, Italy, and Germany, min- 
gled with the best of our resident 
pereesonn at Mr. F. Beale formed 

is happy project of the New Phil- 
harmonic Socicty. People at first 
seemed inclined to discredit his 
orchestra from the new names it 
contained. ‘ Who, for instance, is 
Politzer?’ said one, casting his eyes 
doubtfully on the list of first violins. 
‘Oh! T’ll tell you something about 
him,’ was the reply. ‘ When the 
triple concerto of Beethoven was to 
be rehearsed, Sivori was absent, 
having gone on a professional ex- 
cursion with M. Jullhien,and Politzer 
just took his place and played the 
concerto of Beethoven at sight.’ The 
passages for first violins alone, 
which open the second part of the 
Romeo and Juliet symphony, taken 
with unimpeachable truth and deli- 
cacy by the whole body of these 
performers, showed the powers of 
the whole set to be nearly of the 
same calibre. In fact, we never 
heard such remarkably finished play- 
ing in that department. 

Other doubts concerned the new 
locality for full symphonies and other 
instrumental pieces. Would a band, 
of a scale proportioned to thirty-two 
violins, twelve tenors, &c., amply 
fill Exeter Hall with tone? Would 
the vibratory character of that exten- 
sive concert-room, which is usually 
80 inconveniently felt at rehearsals 
when the place is empty, be sufli- 
ciently corrected by the admission 
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of a full audience? The first per- 
formance satisfactorily answered 
both these questions. Hearing is 
as much the slave of habit as any 
other of our senses ; and at first the 
new medium through which the 
combinations reached us, we confess, 
seemed to diminish their force consi- 
derably ; but as the night wore on, 
and we came to those parts in the 
overture to Oberon where, when the 
trombones level their tubes at the 
audience in Hanover-square, we 
have mostly endured the terrific 
chords of brass with a degree of pain, 
we now found the violence of these 
tones mitigated, veiled, and far from 
intolerable. In fact, the players of 
the brass instruments, instead of 
blowing them full into the ear of 
the audience, as is usual, were made 
by the judicious conductor to stand 
in profile, by which the harsh pre- 
ponderance of their notes was effec- 
tually corrected. 

Misgivings were even affected re- 
specting Berlioz himself; certainly 
not in those who engaged him, but 
from the natural effervescence of 
party-spirit on the foundation of 
a new and important institution. 
It was given out that he could con- 
duct no music but his own, but 
how truly, let Mozart’s symphony, 
Beethoven's concerto, Gluck’s Iphi- 
genia in Tauride, and Weber's 
Oberon overture, answer for him. 
That these things were never pro- 
duced before an audience more ac- 
curately and effectively, we appeal 
to the experience of all present. 
The quantity of new music encoun- 
tered in the course of this first con- 
cert rendered it not only highl 
honourable to the artists al, 
but, including the Romeo and Juliet 
symphony, a triumph over difficulty 
such as Berlioz iio could have 
achieved. 

As a conductor, Berlioz has ob- 
tained a greater practical experience 
than any musician who has appeared 
within this century. His travels 
have made him acquainted with 
every principal theatre and musical 
locality throughout Europe. He 
has encountered, in the mere diver- 
sity of languages, especially in his 
Russian and Hungarian campaigns, 
enormous difficulties in the produc- 
tion of his compositions ; but he has 
yielded to no obstacles; and ever 
one must respect a position gaine 
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by the force of genius, courage, and 
oo of purpose, in which none 
of the sordid or selfish motives of 
public men find place. He has the 
art of conciliating musicians, and of 
engaging their best efforts in his 
behalf, a beyond any com- 
oser of our time; his demeanour 
eing perfectly simple, free from airs 
of superiority, or any assumption of 
the great man; and his ready ac- 
knowledgments of the services and 
attention of his orchestra are the 
sincere tribute of a benevolent and 
friendly disposition. Indeed, the 
ersonal regard which is felt for 
rlioz by artists, is found in the 
care which they bestow on his works, 
and is greatly enhanced by his po- 
lished and winning manners. It is 
pleasant to see an orchestra and 
their chief established in such 
mutual relations as must conduce to 
the highest efforts of each towards 
the general success. 

In every new organization of 
an orchestra and new locality in 
which concerts are attempted, there 
occurs something fresh for the con- 
ductor himself to learn; yet it ex- 
cited some surprise to see a man so 
remarkable for the imaginative cha- 
racter of his compositions, so minute 
in his attention to the details of the 
orchestra, examining every desk, 
learning each player’s name, and 
preparing himself for the exact spot 
whence each sound expressed in his 
score should issue. All this, how- 
ever the reverse of poetical, is a very 
sensible preparation for the produc- 
tion of poetical efforts. It would 
never do for him to be looking in 
the wrong place for horns or cornets ; 
and Berlioz, like a prudent general 
before he begins a grand attack, 
looks well to the marshalling of his 
forces, and knows exactly where he 
has posted his cavalry and artillery. 

Tn conducting begins the active 
life of this interesting composer, 
whose time seems to be divided be- 
tween silent cogitating and musing, 
on the one hand, devising new effects 
in composition, and new harmonies 
which he has never heard but with 
the ear of the mind, for he plays no 
instrument; and on the other, at 
rare intervals, by realizing them. 
One day he may be seen a solitary 
student, writing music, silent and 
alone in his chamber, and the next 
directing some hundreds of musi- 
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cians with the ease and promptitude 
of one whose daily habit it is to 
lead great orchestras and choruses 
through the labyrinth of intricate 
novelty. The eapacity of deep reflec- 
tion and of practical activity—of 
thought and action, which nature so 
often disjoins in people, forms a 
powerful feature of the musical indi- 
viduality of Berlioz. Even his hours 
of lonely meditation have a social 
purpose; he is then probably ma- 
turing the fruit of his experience, 
and devising plans to improve and 
heighten the character of public 
musical entertainments. Notwith- 
standing the eccentric path of his 
composition, and the wild and ima- 
ginative subjects that he has selected 
for musical treatment, his mind is 
eminently practical and intelligent, 
adapting means to ends, and never 
betraying him into absurdity by the 
excess of enthusiasm. The balance 
of the inventive and of the practical 
is always well preserved in him, as 
becomes a man of this world, and 
not one living in wild dreams and 
abstractions impossible to realize. 
We have an instance of this in the 
ublished scores of Berlioz, wherein, 
snowing the novelty of his system 
of instrumentation and effects, and 
how unwise it would be to leave the 
performance to chance, or the super- 
intendence of a conductor brought 
up in the old orchestral school, he 
has indicated the number of per- 
formers requisite in each part, the 
best method of placing the chorus, 
with what else may facilitate re- 
hearsal. He is the first composer 
who has thought of giving to the 
ublic more than the mere notes of 
is music; and considering how new 
and bold his conceptions are, this is 
an act of judgment dictated by sound 
practical nee 
The symphony, Romeo and Juliet, 
which has been heard in part— 
that is, as far as the instrumental 
scherzo Queen Mab,—has no cor- 
respondence with the old forms of 
the symphony. It challenges for 
instrumental music that unlimited 
scope for the imagination, and that 
freedom from conventions, of which 
Beethoven was in his later works the 
perpetual advocate and the highest 
authority. But Berlioz enters upon 
his Shaksperean theme with incon- 
ceivable audacity, defying all pre- 
possessions, = now using instru- 
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ments, now voices, or both, as his 
subject seems to require. His score 
demands the most accomplished 
players and, each movement being 
variously instrumented, the fullest 
resources of the modern orchestra. 
The hearers of this music should not 
be those who are willingly lulled to 
sleep by some tune like some other 
tune which they know extremel 
well, and who are discontented if 
they don’t know what is coming; 
but on the contrary, such as, being 
well prepared in the classics of the 
art, listen with conscientiousness 
and activity to new developments— 
not too ready, if they do not fully 
comprehend the idea at first, to 
place their own deficiency to the 
charge of the master. Experience 
reminds us how ually some of 
the most admired works of Beet- 
hoven acquired their hold on public 
favour—but the slow process which 
has disclosed their beauties has fixed 
them more firmly in the affections. 
It must ever be thus with fine in- 
strumental music. The originality 
of an individual master-mind is not 
a matter for very speedy, general, 
and facile comprehension. Berlioz 
is heard with profound attention, 
his instrumentation is generally 
admired, and the independence of 
his style is confessed. How is it 
possible that musicians should listen 
so intently to beauties of instru- 
mentation, if they were not con- 
nected with beauty of ideas, with 
the vitality of the art? The atten- 
tive listening given to the composer, 
but particularly to the exquisite 
adagio which he calls scene d’amour, 
is of most favourable augury ; for as 
nothing exhausts the patience like a 
failing slow movement, the mere 
physical excitement of sensation 
obtained, shows a triumph in the 
most difficult department of the in- 
strumental art. 

The introduction to the new 
Symphony is called a Prologue, and 
has for its subject the contentions 
and animosities of the rival houses of 
the Montagues and Capulets. This 
music is of a fugal character in 
B minor—the altos lead off, the 
subject is answered by the violon- 
cellos, and the whole orchestra is 
brought in by degrees. An open- 
ing so extremely unusual may ap- 
pear at first like the oO 
capricious novelty; but. as im this 
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work the interest is essentially 
dramatic —the passion gradual] 
reaching a climax, and then subsid. 
ing to receive its hues of melancholy 
and solemnity, in accordance with 
the events of the drama—it is obvi- 
ous that the mind of the hearer 
requires as much preparation for 
the due influence of the music upon 
him, as is required in the reading of 
the play. Music like this enters 
more particularly into the domain 
of poetry and painting, and must 
form itself on their esthetical prin- 
ciples. In the prologue we observe 
several novelties of instrumentation : 
four bassoons instead of two, and 
violoncellos employed in first and 
second parts. ‘All the stringed 
instruments divide on occasion as 
far as four parts, by which an im- 
mense accession of orchestral effects 
is gained. The first violins some- 
times play in octaves and double 
stops, and even sometimes in har- 
monies. We may be sure that 
Berlioz depends on good artists. 
Then he employs horns and cornets 
in keys quite remote from that of 
his piece, surprising the hearer with 
unexpected tones and combinations. 
The vocal prologue, which succeeds 
the instrumental one, is exquisitely 
fanciful music, on the theme, ‘Oh, 
then, I see Queen Mab hath been 
with you.’ It is a light, sportive, 
and delicate creation. The tenors 
in the orchestra are in incessant 
triplets, while the violoncellos in 
two parts play even notes, C hitting 

ainst D flat with piquant effect. 

ere are no double basses in this 
movement. A tenor voice, accom- 
panied by a semi-chorus of very 
original combination, prepares us 
for the scene which is to open in the 
second part. 

This is an andante malinconico e 
sostenuto in F, depicting a situa- 
tion expressed in these words: 
‘Romeo seul, tristesse. Concert et 
bal. Grande féte chez Capulet.’ 
After a few phrases by the violins 
alone, without harmony, the parts 
thicken, and the music assumes a 
large and majestic character. At 
this part of the score, very high in- 
terest is excited ; the effect produced 
by iterated notes of the tenors, in 
contrast with .the measured move- 
ment of the second violins, and the 
grand march of the basses accom- 
panying a melody given by the 
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clarionet and bassoon in octaves, is 
of an elevating and noble character. 
This movement is interrupted by a 
solo of a melodious melancholy style, 
the air of which is afterwards mixed 
up, and blended, though in a dif- 
ferent measure, with the joyous 
music of the ball-room. Of course 
not even the ears of a musician, 
without intimacy with the music, 
will penetrate amid such a mass 
of sound this ingenious part of the 
author’s fabric; but the design, 
melancholy in the midst of gaiety, 
is true to the story, and speaks for 
itself. The composer has even qua- 
lified the style of ball-room music, so 
as to make it not unworthy the dig- 
nity of the symphony, by interfusing 
with it many solid and scientific fea- 
tures of accompaniment. There is 
one progression of notes of a chro- 
matic ¢ ter, which enters in 
minims on the flat seventh in the 
bass, and attracts much attention 
from its iteration, and the various 
passages of the superstructure to 
which it forms an accompaniment. 
This perhaps means no more than 
to sustain, by its elevated and ener- 
getic character, the elevation of the 
symphony throughout a subject 
which might compromise it. The 
numerous harps introduced for the 
ball-room music, play only in first 
and second parts redoubled ; but the 
— is heightened by cymbals, 
triangles, and tambours de Basque. 

The sounds of the ball die away, 
and we enter upon the third part, 
which is thus entitled in the printed 
score, ‘Nuit sereine. Le jardin de 
Capulet silencieux et desert. Les 
jeunes Capulets sortant de la féte, 
passent en chantant des reminis- 
cences de la musique du bal.’ In 
the management of this difficult 
scene, there is evidence of very pro- 
found art. The composer does not 
begin the melodious dialogue of the 
lovers at once, but introduces it 
with due preparation and circum- 
stance. Chords, sustained pianis- 
simo, on the stringed instruments, 
with an occasional pizzicato of the 
double bass, form the opening. There 
isno attempt at rhythm or phrasing, 
and the modulation is eccentric. 
Even bars of silence help to depict 
the stillness and serenity of the 
Italian moonlit landscape. With 


the quiet harmonies which now steal 
upon the ear, the distant chorus of 
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Capulet youths returning from the 
ball gradually mingles, and the 
themes they sing give the first 
rhythmical character to this singular 
prelude. Then commences the 
adagio in which Juliet confides her 
love to the night. 

We are compelled, in giving an 
account of this musical structure, to 
mingle the material with the poet- 
ical. This is a delicate and a new 
creation in music. The key is A, 
and the time six-eight. The two 
flutes are used in their middle tones 
with new and beautiful effect. The 
other wind instruments are one oboe, 
one corno Inglese (tenor oboe), two 
clarionets, four bassoons, horns in E, 
in F, in A alto, and in D. When 
the Capulet chorus has ceased in the 
distance, the principal subject is 
begun by tenors, violoncellos in two 
parts, and the double bass. The 
two violin parts are at first left free 
for accessory phrases of accompani- 
ment. There is something masterly 
and original, and extremely beau- 
tiful, in this disposition of the score. 
The wind instrument phrases, 
formed of fragments of the tunes 
sung by the Capulets, show great 
constructive art. The principal me- 
lody, which is sung in tenths, by vio- 
lins and violoncellos, is accompanied 
above and in the middle by wind 
nS — octaves, 
giving the ses of a most uncom- 
mon , te to the melody, and 
gratifying the ear ever and anon by 
a suspension extremely passionate 
and expressive. There 1s all the 
voluptuous beauty in the tones of 
the instruments which the senti- 
mental compositions of Mozart and 
Beethoven have accustomed the ear 
to in the slow movement; but the 
expression here is attained through 
anew medium: extraordinary mo- 
dulation, unusual rhythm, unheard 
accents and syncopations, depict the 
passion of the original. The inde- 
pendence of all other music is most 
remarkable in this adagio. Without 
a reminiscence, or borrowing a sin- 
gle phrase, it supports, at a due 
elevation, the subject which it aims 
to paint in sounds. As there is no 
medium in the success of so high an 
effort, the deep attention given to 
M. Berlioz’ symphony proves the 
most satisfactory tribute to his 
genius. After the instrumental 
scherzo, whose fine gossamer web 
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baffles verbal description, there re- 
main three movements to be heard, 
including a grand choral finale, of a 
length which renders this symphony 
almost equal in development to an 
opera. But we shall have to wait 
for this, as music without scenic aid 
can hardly be trusted to run at once 
to such an extent; and it would be 
injurious to the interests of the art 
to attempt it. 

At the second concert, two Eng- 
lish musicians performed new com- 
positions: Dr. Wylde, a pianoforte 
concerto, in F minor, and Mr. Loder, 
anew masque, with solos and chorus, 
entitled the Island of Calypso. 
Neither of these works is entitled 
to much praise. There is a mono- 
tony of ideas in Dr. Wylde’s con- 
certo, and the orchestral accompani- 
ments in it are confused and ineffec- 
tive. The solos for the pianoforte 
were well played by M. Billet, but 
they wanted more novelty of con- 
struction and character. Ifthe sub- 
ject had been less worked, the hearer 
would have been more entertained. 
Mr. Loder’s composition comes de- 
cidedly into the class of manufac- 
tured music, such as hundreds, ac- 
quainted with certain technicalities 
of the orchestra, may write, without 
the least suggestion or inspiration of 
genius. e applaud the impar- 
tiality which gives native composers 
a fair hearing; but if they have no- 
thing better to produce, or fitter to 
promote the interests of the new 
concerts, their enforced silence 
hitherto can scarcely be considered 
an injustice. 

The vocal interest of the New 
Philharmonic Concerts has been sus- 
tained rather by refined choral sing- 
ing than by any remarkable dis- 

lays in the solo. This also gives a 
avourable direction to taste. Un- 
accompanied music, especially the 
tutti pianissimo of a large choir, is 
so seldom heard in public, that it is 
a novelty which creates earnest at- 
tention. Very fine of its kind was 
a religious piece, from the Greek 
chapel, by the Russian Bortniansky 
—massive,solemn,and subdued in its 
tones, and exhibiting, with fine 
effect and contrast, the deep notes 
of a body of well selected double- 
bass voices. We have rarely heard 
the deep diapason of the human 
voice so admirably displayed. A bal- 
lad, by Gumbert, for a tenor voice, 
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accompanied by achorus pianissimo, 
was very nicely performed, and to 
most present was completely new. 

The two Italian Opera Houses 
have opened with small note of pre- 
paration. After the protracted sea- 
son of the Exhibition year, which 
turned out less profitable than had 
been expected, some languor in mu- 
sical dramatic matters is but natural. 
The chief deficiency, however, is in 
a new face and a new individuality 
of talent, such as of late seasons has 
raised the standard of public admi- 
ration almost too high for the inte- 
rests of managers. Fed and pam- 
pered with delicates, the public ap- 
petite is not easily satisfied with 
meaner viands ; and the diverting 
struggle between the houses for the 
exclusive right to Mdlle. Wagner, 
is a —— proof of the great de- 
mand for an idol, to re-animate our 
torpid stalls and boxes during the 
next six months. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opened 
with Donizetti’s opera, Maria di 
Rohan, a work which has employed 
many of the same performers in 
Paris since January, and may there- 
fore be considered to have received 
all due benefit of preparation. 
Neither the story nor the music are, 
however, likely to make any perma- 
nent impression. ‘ihe interest of 
this opera is based on painful and 
revolting incidents, to which the 
powers of a skilful actor may im- 
part some force, but sufficient, 
alone, to excite feelings of terror 
and commiseration, without the 
aid of music. The part of Chev- 
reuse, the husband of Maria, who, 
while he is engaged in an act of 
kindness for his friend, Chalais, dis- 
covers that he has been dishonoured 
by him, and pistols him with savage 
revenge, within the hearing of the 
audience, was originally intended 
for Ronconi, an actor of very indif- 
ferent musical qualifications and 
most uncertain intonation, but who 
excels greatly in wild and terrific 
delineations. It is the scene where 
Chevreuse tells, by a fierce glance of 
the eye, that his vengeance is satis- 
fied, im which the audience find the 
whole interest of the piece concen- 
trated. But let those who like such 
excitement have it in the original 
drama, rather than prepared by 
three acts of an opera written in 
the heavy German-Italian vein, 
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laboured with more than the usual 
attempts at science, and with few 
indications of natural and sponta- 
neous melody. The barytone part 
of the Duke de Chevreuse was, on 
this occasion, sustained by Signor 
Ferlotti, a performer of considerable 
experience, of a picturesque presence 
and graceful deportment. His per- 
formance, however, is deficient in 
repose, and his singing partakes of 
the samedefect, its contrasts abound- 
ing, and being always too much in 
extremes. Melane Fiorentini 
(Maria) has improved as an actress, 
and with her fine voice, and the 
tasteful costume in which she ap- 
peared, created a most favourable 
impression. This lady has long 
been gaining insensibly in the esti- 
mation of hearers of taste; she is 
always correct and judicious; and, 
amidst the faults of exaggeration 
committed in the theatre, this is 
really giving great praise, but it is 
due to Madame Fiorentini. Calzo- 
lari sang with his accustomed talent; 
and the two popular melodies given 
to the contralto, Armando de Gondi, 
favourably reminded us of the re- 
nowned Brambilla. On the whole, 
the opera was well received. 

At the Royal Italian Opera the 
same work was produced at the 
pemes of the season, supported by 
the original hero, Ronconi. Mdme. 
Castellan was Maria; a new con- 
tralto, Mdlle. Seguin, a pupil of 
Alary, performed Armando; Tam- 
berlik, Chalais. Mdlle. Seguin may 
be noticed as an acquisition to the 
stage of very favourable promise. 
Her voice is of good quality, and 
she manages it well; and when the 
embarrassment which she yet feels 
as a novice on the boards shall have 
given place to a state of ease and 
confidence, we expect the most 
favourable things of her. The 
general interest of the opera, how- 
ever well supported, yields entirely 
to that amen scene of jealousy 
and revenge which Ronconi, in spite 
of his musical defects and his want 
of figure and voice, impresses on the 
universal feeling of the house as the 
one thing to be remembered. How 
far such representations come home 
to the business of life, it is impos- 
sible to say, but every one seems to 
have his part in them; and the con- 
vulsive agony of this outraged hus- 
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band, his choking sounds of fury 
and passion, too great for utterance, 
form a picture so terribly like nature, 
as to fascinate the gaze, and to 
extort, even in despite of themselves, 
the general sympathy of the audi- 
ence. Still we must say, that passion 
carried to such extremity as this is 
more favourable to histrionic than 
musical display ; the impersonation 
of such scenes, from the amount of 
physical violence requisite, is neces- 
sarily destructive of many of the 
finer qualities of the singer. The 
taste of the modern Italian school 
inclines them to displays of the 
strongest and most vehement pas- 
sions by means of music, and to this 
we owe the frequent unmusical cha- 
racter of voices, their fading, short- 
lived excellence, and the frequent 
false intonation both of tenors and 
barytones. It is grateful to us to 
revert in memory to the school of 
Meyerbeer, whose great operas, 
though full of historic associations 
and gorgeous pictures of costume 
and manners, abound in their subor- 
dinate parts with quiet touches of 
domestic interest and of natural and 
amiable affections. These last longer 
in the mind than the pangs of an 
abused Othello, or any scene of a 
similar character founded in the 
realities of Parisian high life. 

William Tell, which from the 
foundation of the Royal Italian 
Opera has been ever and anon pro- 
duced in sure reliance on the fine 
qualities of the orchestra and chorus 
which it so well displays, has been 
performed several times. A German 
tenor, Herr Ander, has sustained 
the part of Arnoldo, but with partial 
success, the unequal quality of his 
voice, which exhibits a large variety 
of vicious tones, rendering him any- 
thing but a favourite. It seems as 
if there were some vital defect in 
the education of German tenors, 
so seldom is a pure voice of that 
character and of Teutonic origin 
to be met with. The cast in other 
respects was meritorious ; the great 
scene, the Oath of the Cantons, 
the overture, and the extremely 
elegant ballet music, were never 
better executed. Notwithstanding 
the excellence and high aim of this 
music, in which the composer has 
surpassed himself in elevation and 
science, William Tell does not take 
NN 
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that hold on the hearers which some 
more unpretending pieces do, in 
which Rossini has followed the bent 
of his genius, and written upon more 
immediate impulse. 

Beletti’s return from his Ameri- 
can tour with Jenny Lind (Madame 
Otto Goldschmidt) has given occa- 
sion to Mr. Lumley to reproduce the 
opera bufla, L’Jtaliana in Algieri. 
This production, full of the youthful 
fire of. Rossini’s genius, contains 
charming melodies, which are as 
fresh and delightful now as they 
were nearly forty years ago. Be- 
letti is eminently qualified for the 
part of Mustapha, by the neatness 
and rapidity of his articulation. His 
performance, though not remarkable 
for power, is always refined and in 
good taste. Beletti was welcomed 
as a favourite by the audience. 
Mademoiselle Angri sustained the 
part of Zsabella, in which her florid 
execution had ample room for dis- 
play. We are glad to observe that 
aer experience of the taste in Eng- 
land has led her to correct many 
faults of exaggeration, and has soft- 
ened and ameliorated her style. 
Calzolari’s performance of the air, 
* Languir per una bella,’ was an ex- 
ample of the most finished singing. 

Mr. Bunn has concluded his winter 
season of operas, and is about to try 
theexperiment of reducing theprices, 
and of making music cheap. Drury- 
lane music should always be cheap. 
The company seem not to pull well 
together; there is a considerable 
amount of discontent, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Bunn have already 
engaged in an advertising and pla- 
carding war. The lessee, in aspeech 
on his benefit night, assured his 
hearers that he did not ‘ sleep upon 
a bed of roses.’ From all that we 
gather of the result of the re-open- 
ing of an English lyric theatre, suc- 
cess appears more and more doubt- 
ful and precarious. A MissCrichton, 
who has supported the first soprano 
parts at this house, shows, amidst 
many disadvantages from timidity 
and inexperience, the solid course 
of training in which she has formed 

her mechanism as a singer. 

The third concert of Mr. Hullah’s 
present series at St. Martin’s Hall 
afforded very interesting novelties. 
Gluck appears to be opening stores 
of admirable music concerted for 
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solo and chorus, the powerful dra- 
matic expression of which cannot be 
surpassed. We have heard at Exeter 
Hall fine extracts from Iphigenia ; 
but the scene from Orfeo, sung by 
Miss Williams and the chorus, struc 
us even more forcibly ; and its inci- 
dental strains of melodramatic music 
almost realized the sweetness of 
classical fable. This is just the 
music for Mr. Hullah’s society, and 
in producing it he confers a favour 
on all who desire to become prac- 
tically acquainted with the standard 
models of the lyric drama, On the 
same occasion was produced a superb 
air, seldom heard, from the Davidde 
Penitente of Mozart. Mrs. Ender- 
sohn sang this extremely well, though 
the last part in the major seemed to 
carry her voice a little beyond its 
natural compass. There never was 
heard a song in which the accompani- 
ments, both wind and stringed, stood 
outfrom the air in so masterly a style. 
The majestic features of these ac- 
companiments were well displayed 
by the orchestra. These concerts 
have taken a very high station in 
music; they increase in interest 
with the rarity of the selections and 
the steady progress of the ‘upper 
classes’ in the refinements of choral 
singing. They will ultimately form 
an audience as well as singers of a 
critical taste, and animated by a 
kindred enthusiasm. An excellent 
performance of Elijah concluded the 
series. 

For the foundation of the ‘ Mu- 
sical Institute,’ we believe we are 
also indebted to Mr. Hullah, who 
is the President of the Society for 
this its opening year. The object 
of this establishment is to afford a 
centre of co-operation for musical 
people, both professors and ama- 
teurs, to form a library, to hear 
papers on musical subjects read at 
evening meetings, followed by dis- 
cussion, and occasionally mixed with 
music. In introducing all the mu- 
sical world to each other it must do 
good, and may evoke valuable powers 
hitherto latent and obscure. 


‘There never has been,’ said Mr. 
Hullah, in his inaugural address, ‘ the 
slightest difference of opinion on this, 
that the ‘musical world’ must be 
brought together somehow or other ; 
that those who want counsel, or help, 
or sympathy of whatever kind, as who 
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does not? must be brought into contact 
with those who have counsel, help, or 
sympathy to give; and that none of us 
shall any longer have an excuse for vege- 
tating apart. * * * * Did our plans 
include nothing more than the furnish- 
ing of a reading-room and library, I 
think that very great good would come 
of them. For they present both a means 
of and an end for co-operation. A place 
for meeting will soon be connected (in- 
voluntarily it may be) with a time when 
the majority of those who belong to us 
will be likely to be found in it; and I 
need not say what convenience and ad- 
vantage necessarily arise from this in an 
overgrown metropolis like London, where 
one may easily spend a day in a fruitless 
attempt to see two people separately, 
and a week in trying to see them in com- 
pany. Of the value of a library really 
accessible it cannot be necessary to say 
much,’ 
The Institute has been extensively 
eae and a good deal of cor- 
iality and sympathy, and the ad- 
herence of many names celebrated 
in the art testify the respect enter- 
tained for the motives of the original 
projectors. The Society has made a 
good beginning: let us hope that its 
fruits will appear in due season. 
A new symphony by Mozart, of 
the set recently published as piano- 
fort duets, by Messrs. Ewer and Co., 
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has been performed at the Philhar- 
monic Concert with great success ; 
the slow movement was encored. 
Hitherto there have been but six 
available symphonies of Mozart; 
in future there may be nearly thirty, 
for even his youthful works, written 
for the Archbishop of Salzburg’s 
concerts, possess a charm insepar- 
able from the native fire of genius. 
The public seem determined to 
work the old mine to the last, and it 
will reward them. An air by the 
contemporary of Mozart’s boyhood, 
the celebrated Ciecio de Majo, has 
also been produced, showing in the 
direction good effects from the spur 
of rivalry and competition. 

As we have at present in England 
almost all the continental celebri- 
ties of Europe, chamber concerts 
have become too numerous to men- 
tion in detail. Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
produced at his classical perform- 
ances a beautiful concerto of Sebas- 
tian Bach, of which the slow move- 
ment, chiefly for the piano and flute, 
charmed every hearer. Bach and 
Mozart have the most vigorous 
posthumous existence. Mr. 8. Ben- 
nett also played with Piatti a beau- 
tiful sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello of his own composition. 


TAUROMACHIA; OR, THE SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS.* 


ORKSHIRE converging to the 
Doncaster St. Leger, London 
discharging itself upon Epsom downs 
on the Derby-day, Paris ‘ circulating’ 
through the alleys of Versailles on 
days of the grandes eaux,—each fur- 
nishes a fine specimen of the na- 
tional holiday crowd. The Derby 
and St. Leger, however, like Christ- 
mas, come but once a-year; and the 
moveable feasts in honour of which 
Neptune and the mille tuyaua open 
their throats, do not happen above 
four times ina summer. But from 
Easter to the middle of autumn, 
every fair Monday in Madrid brings 
forth a festal mob, which, for merry 
clamour, picturesque movement, local 
colour and vivid nationality, is fairly 
worth all the aforesaid gatherings 


put together. If you would study 
a southern people at its sport, go 
and stand for half an hour at the 
gate of Alcala, and watch the dense 
column of variegated life, trudging 
on foot, or whirled madly in calesas, 
which pours down the noble street; 
and then take your place in a seat 
on the shaded side in the amphi- 
theatre of the bull-fight. But if, 
for you, the Pyrenees are a barrier 
not to be passed, then procure Mr. 
Lake Price’s beautiful volume on 
Tauromachia. Arrayed in the na- 
tional colours of Spain, gules and or, 
it is no less fitted for an ornament 
to the boudoir-table, than adapted, 
by the fulness and variety of its in- 
formation, for a book of reference 
in the library. A work of the kind 
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was much wanted; for the most 
pepenneres of national sports had 

een strangely neglected by the 
pencil. It is strange that Velas- 
quez, who loved and painted horses 
so well, should have left no studies 
of the bull-ring ; still more strange 
that Rubens, who delighted in sub- 
jects of violence and uproar, and 
imaginary combats between hunters 
and wild beasts, should not have had 
his attention arrested and his pencil 
provoked by the real encounters of 
wild bulls and silken courtiers which 
he must have witnessed at Madrid. 
Although endless illustrations of 
the bull-ring are to be found in 
the Paris print-shops, none are to 
be depended upon as accurate. In 
the best of them the fierce Spanish 
sport is apt to become French melo- 
drama, and many are obviously the 
work of artists who have never left 
the Boulevards for the bull-ring, 
and whose model-bull is the Bouf- 
gras at Shrovetide. The Spanish 
prints, on the other hand, with the 
exception of the rare and somewhat 
exaggerated TJoros of Goya, are 
tame and spiritless; the men being 
stiff as dolls, and the bulls dead as 
bulls of Nineveh. Mr. Lake Price 
is the first artist who has really 
taken’ Tauromachia by the horns, 
grappled with all its ever-shifting 
incidents and minute details, and 
made himself master of the scenes 
and science of the arena. His draw- 
ings are touched with great spirit, 
boldness, and breadth; truth has 
never been sacrificed to effect; and 
yet the more brutal features of the 
savage pastime have been skilfully 
veiled or eluded. To say that the 
letter-press descriptions are from 
the pen of Mr. Ford, is to say that 
they are brilliantly graphic, and 
scrupulously faithful; and that for 
once we find the charms of the 
hand-book pervading the mighty 
pages of a folio. 

A bull-fight has been described a 
thousand times, yet we present Mr. 
Ford's description to our readers 
with a certainty there is none which 
can so vividly create the scene for 
those of them to whom a Plaza de 
Toros is a terra incognita, or recal 
it to those to whom it is as familiar 
as Smithfield. 


As the bull and the picadors are the 
ptincipal performers of the first act, it 
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will be more convenient to group toge- 
ther the five plates which give the dif- 
ferent scenes, than to describe them one 
by one. The opening the door from 
which the bull is to rush out, is a spirit- 
stirring moment, and all eyes are riveted 
on his first appearance, as no one can 
tell how he will behave. Let loose from 
his dark cell, and amazed at the novelty 
of hisposition, he gazesan instant around 
at the crowd, the glare, and waving 
handkerchiefs. He bears on his neck a 
ribbon which marks his breed. He is 
ignorant of bis fate ; die he must, how- 
ever gallant his conduct ; death without 
reprieve is the catastrophe, which, al- 
though darkly shadowed out, does not 
diminish the sustained interest, since 
the intermediate changes and chances 
are uncertain, and the action may pass 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, from 
tragedy to farce. The bull no sooner 
recovers his senses, than his splendid 
Achillean rage fires every limb, and with 
closed eyes and lowered horns, he charges 
the foremost of thethree picadors, whoare 
drawn up at intervals closeto the wooden 
barriers. ‘The horseman, with presented 
spear, awaits him boldly on his trem- 
bling Rosinante, for none but the poorest 
hacks are sacrificed on these occasions. 
If the animal be only second rate, he 
remembers the sharp goad of old, and 
will not fight against the pricks. Turned 
by the first picador, he passes on to 
the others, who receive him with simi- 
lar cordiality. If the animal be still 
baffled, stunning are the pans raised in 
honour of the men. Such bulls as will 
not fight at all, and show a white 
feather, become the objects of popular 
insult and injury ; they are hooted at 
as ‘ cows,’ which is no compliment to a 
bull, and as they sneak by the barriers, 
are mercilessly punished with a forest of 
porros, or lumbering cudgels, with which 
the mob is provided for the nonce. Al- 
though unskilled in bucolics, Spaniards 
are excellent judges of the good or bad 
points of bull, and when any appear 
unfit for the sport, their indignation at 
being defrauded of their just rights be- 
comes ungovernable, and the president, 
wisely yielding to the gentle pressure 
from without, orders the incompetent 
beast out, to be replaced by a better. 
The degrees of merit ina bull are nicely 
understood, and infinite are the techni- 
cal epithets by which his good or bad 
qualities are expressed. Every feat and 
incident has also its appropriate scien- 
tific term. With these curiosities of 
toresque dialects Spaniards are well 
conversant: to introduce them here 
would be mere pedantry, and tauro- 
machian students are referred to the 
lucid glossaries appended to the master- 
pieces of Pepe Illo and Montes. When 
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the bull is slow to charge, the picador 
rides out into the arena, and challenges 
him with his vara ; should the bull de- 
cline his polite invitation, and turn tail, 
he is baited by dogs, which is most de- 
grading. A bold beast, however, is not 
to be deterred by fear of steel: he 
charges at once, and increasing in ap- 
petite when baptized in blood, passes 
on from one picador to the other, over- 
whelming horses and riders, and clears 
the arena of foes ; then, during the in- 
terval, before new assailants can arrive, 
the conquering hero is hailed with un- 
bounded applause, and cheered with 
shouts -of ‘Viva toro!’ Long life is 
wished to him by thousands who know 
that he must be dead in less than a 
quarter ofan hour, Such an awkward 
customer will sometimes kill halfa dozen 
horses. The picadors are subject to 
terrific chances; few in fact have a 
sound rib in their body. Occasionally 
the bull tosses man and steed in one 
ruin, and when they fall, exhausts his 
fury on the poor beast : for the picador 
either manages to make him a barrier, 
or is dragged off by the attendant chulos 
who always hover near ; and with their 
cloaks entice the bull from the man, 
leaving the horse to his sad fate. When 
these deadly struggles take place, when 
life hangs on a thread, every feeling of 
eagerness and excitement is stamped 
on the countenances of the spectators. 
Their rapture is wrought to its pitch 
when the horse, maddened with wounds 
and terror, the crimson seams streaking 
his foam and sweat-whitened body, flies 
from the still pursuing bull ; then are 
displayed the nerve and horsemanship 
of the picador. It is a piteous sight to 
behold the mangled horses treading out 
their protruding and quivering entrails, 
and yet carrying off their riders unhurt. 
This too frequent occurrence, and which 
horrifies every Englishman, has, with 
some other painful incidents, been 
kindly kept out of sight by our artist, 
whose object is to please. Spaniards 
are no more affected by the reality than 
Italians are moved by the abstract tanti 
palpiti of Rossini. The miserable horse, 
when dead, is rapidly stripped of his ac- 
coutrements by his rider, who hobbles 
off ; and the carcase is then dragged out 
by the mules, often leaving a bloody 
furrow on the sand, as Spain’s river- 
beds are marked with the scarlet fringe 
of flowering oleanders, The riders have 
a more than veterinary skill in pro- 
nouncing, off-hand, what wounds are 
mortal or not. Those thrusts which are 


not immediately fatal are plugged up by 
them with tow, and then they remount 
the crippled steed, and carry him, like a 
battered battle-ship, again into action. 
When the mangled and scared horse will 
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not face the horns, his eyes are bandaged 
over, and his means of escape curtailed : 
under any circumstance, no sympathy 
is shown for him,—all is reserved for 
the horseman, and for him only for a 
moment: the dead and wounded are 
forgotten ere removed, new combatants 
fill their gap, the battle rages, fresh in- 
cidents arise, and no pause is left for re- 
gret or reflection. When a picador is 
carried off apparently dead, but returns 
immediately, mounted on a fresh horse, 
the applauding of the people out-bellows 
a hundred bulls. The first act is occu- 
pied with the picador, and when the 
different scenes have been gone through, 
a signal is given, and the part of the 
horsemen is over. 

It is remarkable how totally de- 
void the Madridenians are of that 
sympathy with the horses which is 
aes strongly felt. by the fo- 
reigner, and especially by the Eng- 
lish hippophile. The bull-ring inci- 
dent which most powerfully touched 
us, and which has imprinted itself 
most deeply on our recollection, 
seemed the merest common-place 
to an excellent Spanish friend of 
ours, who was our companion in the 
shaded side of the arena. A dark 
brown horse, of fine size, figure, and 
action, who had known better days 
and gentler usage, had borne a pi- 
cador gallantly and almost without 
a scratch through two fights; the 
cleverness and handiness of the ani- 
mal who was ridden being far more 
remarkable than the strength or 
skill of the animal who rode. The 
third bull was fiercer than his pre- 
decessor; and the horse, through 
weariness, less able to sustain the 
shock and elude the horn, had soon 
received two desperate wounds. 
Still he bore up bravely against his 
fate; answering promptly both to 
the spur and rein, and showing no 
sign of terror or flinching, though 
you could see that his legs were 
failing fast. Again the enemy came 
on, with his tail in the air and his 
nose in the sand ; burying his horns 
in the belly of his victim, he lifted his 
hind-quarters from the ground; and 
he would have finished him outright 
but for the distracting flutter of 
cloaks interposed by the protection- 
ists in tags and silk ew 2g When 
separated from the bull, the gored 
horse still kept on his legs, while 
the picador, unseated by the shock, 
lay Tike a sack across his path. 
From his gushing blood and qui- 
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vering limbs you expected to see the 
poor beast fall upon the fallen man ; 
to avoid which the nobler animal, 
gathering all his ebbing force, leaped 
clear over the picador’s body, and fell 
dead six feet beyond him. This 
return of good for evil in the death 

ony, in which the poor instinct of 
a brute seemed to rise to the highest 
virtue of a Christian, was immedi- 
ately perceived by a neighbouring 
bagman, who expressed his admira- 
tion in French, yet it excited not 
the faintest murmur of —_ 
from the spectators who spoke Cas- 
tillian. ext come the chulos, and 
their performances :— 

These chulos, or assistants on foot, are 
the chief characters of the second act, of 
which the leading sources and incidents 
are faithfully set before us by Mr. Lake 
Price in these eight plates, These actors 
are picked young men, who thus com- 
mence their tauromachian career. The 
duty of this light division is to skirmish 
and draw off the bull when the picador 
is endangered, which they do with their 
parti-coloured silken cloaks: their mer- 
curial address and agility is marvellous ; 
they skim over the sand like glittering 
humming-birds, seeming scarcely to 
touch the earth. The most dangerous 
position is when they venture into the 
middle of the Plaza, and are pursued by 
the bull to the barrier, over which they 
bound: the escape often takes place in 
the very nick of time, and they win: by 
a neck ; and frequently so close is the 
run that they seem to be helped over the 
fence by the bull’s horns ; nay, so active 
are the bulls, that they often clear the 
six feet high palisado, on which occasion 
an indescribable hubbub and confusion 
takes place amid the combatants, water- 
sellers, alguazils, and persons within ; 
all the doors are immediately opened, 
and the perplexed beast soon finds his 
way back again into the arena to new 
inflictions. The plates 14 and 17 repre- 
sent two of the most difficult and 
dangerous performances of the com- 
batants on foot, and which are rarely 
attempted except by the most skilful 
and experienced toreros and matadors, 
who take part in these interludes. Such 
is the Suerte de la Capa, or feat of the 
cloak. When the infuriated bull, foam- 
ing with rage, stands lord of all he sur- 
veys, Montes would coolly advance, and, 
when within two yards turn his back to 
the animal, and holding his cloak behind 
his shoulders, receive the rushing charge 
five or six times, stepping adroitly aside 
at each. 

The second, El salto tras-cuerno, is 
even more hazardous: the performer 
advances as before, and when the bull 
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lowers his head to charge, places his 
foot between the horns, is lifted up, and 
lights on the other side. These touch- 
and-go experiments form no part of the 
strict duties of the chulo ; his exclusive 
province is the banderilla. This imple- 
ment consists of a barbed dart or arrow, 
which is wrapped round with papers 
of different colours, and in fanciful pat- 
terns of ornamental cruelty ; the bearer 
holding one in each hand, approaches 
the bull, presenting the point to him, 
and at the instant when he stoops to toss 
him, jerks them into his neck, turns aside 
and eludes him. To do this neatly 
requires a quick eye and a light hand 
and foot ; the ambition of the performer 
is to place the barbs evenly and sym- 
metrically, one on each side of the bull’s 
neck ; three and four pairs of these are 
usually stuck in. Sometimes, when 
the bull has given dissatisfaction, these 
banderillas are armed with crackers, 
which, by means of detonating powder 
explode the moment they are fixed: the 
agony of the scorched animal makes him 
plunge and snort frantically, to the de- 
light of a people whose ancestors wel- 
comed the Auto-da-fé, and the perfume 
of burning living flesh. 


Amongst the feats for which the 
great Montes was famous, was the 
Saltro tras el cuerno. When he first 
performed it before Queen Chris- 
tina, then a yo and blooming 
bride, she was so charmed with his 
grace and agility that she called for 
a repetition of the daring leap. 
Montes explained to her messenger 
that he could make no promise be- 
cause the thing depended on oppor- 
tunities and chances which but 
rarely occurred. Her Majesty, in 
the wilfulness of beauty and power, 
repeated her encore. The great tau- 
ricide still hesitated, said he felt he 
should fail, but feeling also that 
faint heart would never win this fair 
lady, promised to try. The result 
was a dangerous wound, with which 
he was carried out of the plaza, as 
it was supposed, dying. The queen 
was inconsolable, and lavished every 
attention on his sick bed; royal 
chaplains prayed for him, royal 
chamberlains went to see him, and 
when, in spite of the royal leeches 
who attended him, he got well, a 
royal pension of half-a-dollar a da 
was settled upon him for life. We 
have seen this rash salto performed 
only once, by El Chiclanero, the 
nephew of Montes; the summerset 
between the horns being a peril of 
great price, reserved for great occa- 
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sions, and not to be cast every day 
before the swinish multitude. 


The fatal trumpet now sounds, and 
ushers in the third and last act. The 
arena is partially cleared, the chulos 
retire to the barriers, and the pica- 
dors ride out of the way, walking 
their wounded horses about, to keep 
them alive for the fresh bull. The 
matador (the executioner) stands alone 
before his victim. Previously to dealing 
the fatal blow, he addresses the presi- 
dent, holding his montera (cap) in his 
hand, which he then casts on the 
ground, and, bareheaded, turns to the 
bull. In his right hand, he grasps a 
long straight sword, and waves in his 
left the mutela, or flag, which is about 
a yard wide; a red colour is selected, 
because it particularly irritates the bull, 
and conceals blood. The sword is made 
for this purpose: the blade is heavy, 
thick, and four-sided, with more than a 
bayonet power ; toughness, not temper, 
is what is most desired. Meanwhile, 
the chulos wait in watchful readiness, 
and are prepared to fly instantly to the 
rescue, should their services be required. 
Supernumerary matadors are also at 
hand, in case of accidents, which ma 
happen in the best regulated bull-fights. 
The matador, as he now stands forth 
alone, concentrates in himself all the in- 
terest which was divided before among 
the many combatants: he slowly ad- 
vances to the bull, to lure him to de- 
struction. In these brief trying mo- 
ments, when one surely must die, and 
both may, the matador looks somewhat 
pale, but presents the image of fixed 
purpose and energy. Sometimes, even 
the fierce quadruped seems to feel that 
the last moment is come, and pauses, 
when brought face to face in the deadly 
duel with a single opponent. The con- 
trast between the two is striking,—now 
the power of knowledge is opposed to 
brute force,—the man, arrayed in an 
elegant ball-room dress, with no armour 
but his skill and valour, is pitted against 
an animal the most ferocious of its fero- 
cious kind, and infuriated to madness 
by insults and injuries ;—the one stands 
still, all coolness and presence of mind ; 
the other bounds and tears, all violence 
and blind rage. The matador, who, 
during the first two acts, has been in- 
tensely studying the character of the 
bull, now rapidly and finally makes up 
his mind as to his disposition, by a few 
passes and foilings with the flag. The 
principle to be pursued in the attack 
depends on discovering whether the 
animal be a bold, fair, dashing antago- 
nist, or a sly and undetermined one. 
Those which charge, and then stop 
short, or that run at the man,—not at 
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the flag, are chiefly to be dreaded. The 
matador must be quick and decided in 
his observations ; he must not let the 
bull run at the flag too often, or too 
long : the moral tension of the specta- 
tors is strained to such a degree, that a 
lengthened suspense could not be en- 
dured ; the populace vent their impa- 
tience in jeers and noises, and en- 
deavour, in every possible manner, 
to irritate the matador, and thus 
make him lose his temper, and 
perhaps his life. There are man 
ways of killing the bull, each of which 
has its scientific and technical name. 
In all of them the matador presents the 
flag to the bull, who, stooping his head, 
rushes at it with closed eyes. The 
sword is held above this flag, and the 
slayer, at the moment of the rush, 
eludes the charge by a slight turn of 
his body, and ‘ receives’ the animal on 
the steady sword. This is the usual 
mode; then the weapon, which is never 
thrust forward, enters just between the 
shoulder and blade-bone, and is buried 
up to the hilt. Skilful matadors will 
sometimes withdraw the sword from the 
wound, and raise it in triumph above 
their prostrate victim. On all occasions, 
a firm hand, great nerve, and quick eye 
are essential. The populace is most 
fastidious as to the exact nicety of 
placing the death-wound. The bull is 
very often not killed by the first thrust ; 
if the sword strikes a bone it is ejected 
high in the air by the rising neck. 
When the blow is dealt truly, death is 
instantaneous, and the bull, vomiting 
blood, drops at the feet of his conqueror, 
and all that was fire, fury, and life is 
still for ever. The gay team of mules 
now enters, and the carcase is carried 
off at full gallop. The matador wipes 
the streaming blood from his sword, and 
bows to the spectators. If he has ac- 
complished his feat well, he is applauded 
to the skies, and is complimented with 
hats being thrown to him, which he 
picks up and throws back again: in 
the golden age of Spain, the matador 
used to be rewarded with a shower of 
doubloons, 

When a bull will not run on the flag, 
he is doomed to the dishonourable death 
of a traitor, and is houghed from behind 
with a sharp steel crescent placed on a 
long pole. When the sinews of the 
hind legs are thus cruelly divided, the 
poor beast crawls in agony and squats 
down ; then a butcher-like assistant—the 
cachetero—creeps up, and pierces his 
spinal marrow with a pointed dagger, 
which is the usual mode of slaughtering 
cattle in the Spanish shambles. To 
perform any of these vile operations is 
beneath a matador, who sometimes 
will kill such a bull by plunging the 
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point of his sword into the vertebre. 
The great danger gives dignity to this 
most difficult feat el descabellar. If the 
exact spot be hit, death is immediate ; 
if the aim misses, and the animal’s side 
only is pricked, he dashes at the unpro- 
tected torero and frequently disables 
him. 

Such is the fight with a single bull, 
each of which is repeated six or eight 
times with succeeding animals. The 
excitement of the spectators rises with 
each indulgence. After a short collapse, 
new desires are roused by fresh objects, 
and the fierce sport is re-commenced, 
to cease only with the expiring day. 

To discuss the metaphysics of the 
bull-fight would be quite out of place in 
any illustration of a purely artistical 
work. The spectacle undeniably com- 
bines many elements of the sublime and 
beautiful. It is impossible not to feel 
the magnificent effect of the assembled 
thousands, and the truly local and 
Spanishcolour and circumstance. During 
some moments of painful details the 
foreign beholder is undoubtedly con- 
strained to turn away his eyes; but on 
the whole he continues to be fascinated 
by the poetical and picturesque ferocity 
of this classical and real spectacle of 
life and death. 

Be that as it may, the repulsive has 
been sedulously kept out of sight in 
these true and masterly sketches, which 
the preceding remarks will, it is hoped, 
have in some degree explained. 

We wish we could present our 
readers with some specimens of Mr. 
Price’s drawings as well as of Mr. 
Ford’s text. The pencil of the clever 
artist is well mated with the pen of 
the ready writer. We regret but 
one thing in their joint work, that 
one or two pages of letterpress had 
not been given to an historical and 
antiquarian notice of the sport from 
the earliest times—such a sketch as 
Mr. Ford himself once contributed to 
the Quarterly Review (No.CX XIV.) 
The volume would then have been 
not only excellent, but complete. 

It is in an historical and antiqua- 
rian point of view that the bull-fight, 
being the oldest, is also the most 
interesting of popular amusements. 
No other people’s sport connects 
the distant past with the living 
present—the world of the Forum 
and the Coliseum, and Christianity 
in the catacombs, with the world 
of parliaments, and printing, and 
Exeter Hall. We do not attempt 
to deny or palliate its barbarities. 
But we may ask what really popular 
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spectacle has not shared in this blot, 
since the days when the Athenian 
mob found its favourite show in the 
Agora and schylean drama? Nor 
will we discuss the abstract question 
of man’s right to amuse himself by 
killing his lower fellow-beings ; but 
mee. observe that in a bull-fight 
the pain inflicted bears a far smaller 
proportion to the enjoyment derived, 
than it bears in many sports dear to 
England and orthodoxy. In Spain, 
the deaths of six or eight bulls and 
ten or twenty miserable horses, and 
a few bumps and broken ribs shared 
amongst twenty or thirty men, 
afford an afternoon of intense en- 
joyment to ten thousand people. In 
‘England, a SirFowell Buxton, hoarse 
and weary with the house and the 
platform, goes down into Norfolk, 
and for days together bags his fifty 
or hundred partridges, hares, or 
pheasants, not to mention those 
which he dismisses full of lead to 
deaths of lingering agony; after 
which the honourable gentleman 
probably makes a note, querulous 
about his bad sport, amongst sundry 
pious memoranda against the sins 
of worldly-mindedness and self-in- 
dulgence. We confess we cannot 
see in what respect the matador, 
exposing (for bread) his embroidered 
stomach to a bull’s horns, is worse 
employed than the senator who, in 
thorn-proof leggings, lies in wait at 
the corner of a wood to mangle un- 
wary pheasants, and bring unsus- 
a hares in sorrow to the grave. 

ertainly the abledebater inover-alls 
and high-lows has no right to turn 
up his nose at his fellow butcher, the 
poorsemi-savage in tinseland pumps, 
whose craft calls for at least ten times 
the coolness and dexterity required 
in his own performances. If the 
honourable gentleman assumes, or 
will venture to maintain such a right, 
then may he speedily fall into the 
hands of a few enlightened Spanish 
travellers, and become the bull of 
some social circle, with Mr. Ford 
to apply the banderillas del fuego, 
which he so well knows how to plant 
where they are deserved. 

For bull-fighting, as for game pre- 
serving, it may be said that it is but 
fair in estimating the pros and cons 
to set against the pain endured bythe 
victims the pleasures enjoyed by 
multitudes of the family, who never 
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would have lived at all but for man’s 
delight in depriving them of life. 
Were it not for the bull-rings of 
Seville and Madrid the cattle on a 
thousand sierras would be grievously 
diminished. Were it not for fox- 
hunting, adieu to the felicities of the 
vulpine domestic hearth in Wardley 
Wood, orBarkby Holt; forassuredly, 
Reynard will not long survive his 
brother wolf, when squires and yeo- 
men shall be weaned from bruisin 
after the hounds across the ox-fence 
pastures of Leicestershire. 

The bull-ring of Spain, in its 
form, arrangement, and many of its 
minute details, is precisely like the 
amphitheatres of imperial Rome, 
where the Dacian met the bold 
Briton, and where St. Paul fought 
with the Ephesian beasts. The 
architectural grandeur and solidity 
is of course altogether wanting ; the 
plaza of Madrid in those respects 
standing in the same relation to the 
amphitheatre of Merida, that the 
new suspension bridge over the river 
of Seville will stand to those noble 
arches which span the wild stream 
of Tagus beneath the rocks of 
Alcantara. But as it is difficult to 
connect the sport, as it exists in 
Spain, with the Thessalian bull- 
fights commemorated on a coin of 
Cesar, and exhibited at Rome b 
Claudius and Nero, we must loo 
for its immediate origin amongst the 
Moors of the Peninsula. From the 
Moslem it was borrowed at a very 
early period by the Christians, and 
the Cid himself is said to have been 
the first sportsman who slew a bull 
from horseback. The first regular 
bull-fight on record is that which 
took place at Avila, in 1107, in 
honour of the marriage of Blasco 
Muijioz ; and the taste for the sport 
soon diffused itself over all Castille 
and Catalonia. Towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the city of 
Zamora was already provided with 
a public plaza de toros. Until the 
extinction of the dynasty of Austria 
the chief combatants were always 
knights and nobles of high degree. 
Don Pedro Niiio, famous for his 

iratical descent on the West of 
aoe was an eminent performer, 
and so was Pizarro, the conqueror of 
Peru. Charles V., though a Flem- 
ing: slew a bull in the plaza of Val- 
olid, in honour of the birth of his 
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son Philip II., a prince who never 
filled the shoes or saddle of his sire, 
nor ventured his catholic person in 
any peril that he could avoid. Don 
Sebeation of Portugal was a keen 
and skilful torero; and the bull-ring 
was one of the fields in which dis- 
tinction was obtained by Philip IV. 
—a man capable of ost every- 
thing but kingship. 
The reign of Philip IV. was per- 
haps the Augustan age of the aristo- 
cratic and knightly bull-ring. Trea- 
tises were written on the subject by 
Tapia, Bonifaz, and Torres, authors 
who wore the cross of Santiago ; 
and the performers vied with each 
other in the splendour of their 
equipments, and went into the 
plaza attended sometimes by a hun- 
dred, never less than fifteen or a 
dozen lackeys, in brilliant liveries. 
The pomp and circumstance of 
this glorious war against bulls is thus 
described by Diego Salgado, a Spa- 
niard, who wrote in English, of this 
strange trans-pyrenean kind, in the 
reign of Charles II. :— 
oblemen of singular magnanimity, 
being mounted upon horses incom- 
parable nimble and pretty, with costly 
harness likening the dignity of their 
riders and the splendour of the festival, 
appear in great state and pomp. Whose 
grooms in a most decent manner carry 
the lances with which their masters in- 
tend to despatch the bulls. Their duty 
and charge is to irritate the fury and 
rage of the formidable beast. Those 
heroic minds managing their lances most 
dexterously, accomplish their noble pur- 
poses very often by killing or wounding 
the foaming animals. Which if they 
fail to do, then the horses sustain great 
prejudice, insomuch that their riders 
are dismounted, whom it behooves in 
that case to encounter with the bulls a- 
foot, lashing them with broadswords, 
which if any decline to do he is baffled 
and branded with the character of pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice. You may easily 
imagine that generous spirits will pre- 
fer death to such ignominy and reproach. 
A splendid bull-feast was given to 
our Charles I. when he was at 
Madrid, making his vain court to 
the Infanta. Among other memo- 
rabilia of that show, a bull was killed 
a man disguised in woman’s 
clothes, to enhance the English 
prince’s estimate of the daring of 
the Spanish dame. Lord Clarendon, 
who was present at the royal fiestas 
de toros, held in 1649, in honour of 
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the second marriage of Philip IV., 
reported that ‘in one day sixteen 
horses, the worst of which would 
that morning have brought three 
hundred pistoles, were slain, and 
four or five men, besides some 
maimed for life.’ Much bull-blood 
was likewise shed in honour of the 
nuptials of Charles V., when the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia greatly 
signalized himself in the plaza. In 
1697 Don Juan de Velasco, newly 
appointed governor of Buenos Ayres, 
happening to die of wounds received 
before the king at a farewell funcion 
de toros, his son was created by the 
grateful sovereign a ‘titulo’ of Cas- 
tille, and his daughter was made 
lady-in-waiting to the queen. We 
doubt whether a peerage or place 
would be bestowed upon the family 
of the knight who should chance to 
fallinany new Eglintoun tournament 
that may be held in the Phenix 
Park. 

Bull-fights were certainly far 
more common and far more bloody 
in the sixteenth century than they 
are now. Now it is only the capital 
and the great cities that can main- 
tain regular plazas, and many con- 
siderable towns are unable to afford 
themselves the spectacle at all. But 
in 1613, father Pedro de Guzman 
complained that the year before, at 
the feast of the Holy Cross at Val- 
ladolid, ten persons had perished in 
the plaza; and he estimated that 
two or three hundred lives were an- 
nually lost in Spain by this sport, 
or, what a Scotch lawyer might call, 
this process of horning and pound- 
ing. ‘There is no city or town,’ 
he says, ‘hardly even a village, 
where each year bulls are not ‘ run’ 
once, twice, or even three times.’ 
At the grand mountain city of 
Cuenea, one mighty beast slew no 
less than seven men, an incident 
which created so great a sensation 
that a picture of the horned homi- 
cide, with his victims lying around 
him, was painted and hung up in a 

ublic place, to encourage the other 

ulls and bullyrooks. 

The sanguinary chances of the 
sport was a reason why the church 
set its face against it, as it had done 
against tournaments, but with even 
less success. Pius V. let loose one 
of his Roman bulls against the 
Spanish animals, in which priests 
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were forbidden to give the sacra- 
ments of the church to those who 
were mortally wounded in the plaza; 
and all ecclesiastics who should at- 
tend the entertainment were de- 
clared, ipso facto, excommunicated. 
Nevertheless, the church of Spain 
had its taurophile clergy, as the 
church of England has her sporting 
parsons. Fray Francisco de Alco- 
cer, who wrote on Games, in 1559, 
was of opinion that although prelates 
should abstain from the bull-ring, 
the sport which had been practised 
and loved by so many most Chris- 
tian kings of Castille, could not be 
unchristian; that the bull-fighter 
escaped mortal sin if he avoided the 
bull's horns; and that the spectator 
looking on from a well grated win- 
dow, sinned not at all. Doctor 
Juan de Roa said the plaza was the 
best school for soldiers, both horse 
and foot ; and the belief of the vul- 
gar that bull beef, killed there on 
saints’ days, was a specific against 
fever and lunacy, seems a proof that 
the friars and parochial clergy ra- 
ther cmesenel than condemned 
the popular pastime. One of the 


best balconies at the royal bull- 
feasts, was always assigned to the 
Inquisition and the great ecclesias- 
tics, and it was always well filled, 
as indeed might be expected of those 
whose function was to bait and burn 


heretics. The Jesuits alone prefer- 
red the parchment bulls of the pope 
to the horned bulls of Belial, and 
stayed away; but they took the 
precaution of compelling the absti- 
nence of their younger companions, 
by holding solemn functions in their 
churches at the same time that the 
more tempting funcione de toros 
was proceeding in the plaza. Mari- 
ana, the historian, as a Jesuit, wrote 
on the anti-toresque side, discussing 
in his treatise De Spectaculis, the 
question, An agitatio taurorum sit 
licita? and deciding that bull-bully- 
ing was sinful. But we think we 
can detect something of a lurking 
kindness for the condemned sport 
in the pride with which he dilates 
on the ferocity of the Spanish bull, 
and the dangers dared by the 
Spanish ‘ agitator.’ 

When the star of the Bourbons 
rose upon Spain, that of the noble 
bull-ring set. The Frenchman, 
Philip V., turned up his nose at the 
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national sport, and the Spanish no- 
bility, to whose degeneration he 
mainly owed his throne, hastened 
to mould their ugly features after 
the royal model. But what the 
spectacle lost in dignity and bril- 
liancy it gained, as modern amateurs 
think, in that perfection which art 
has reached in purely practical 
and professional hands. The mata- 
dor, or bull-killer on foot, dates 
from the last century; and the skill 
and courage required in his most 
dangerous and difficult part soon 
threw the picador and the rest of 
the actors into the back-ground. 
Candido, Rodriguez, Martincho, 
Romero, Delgado (better known as 
Pepe Ilo), and Conde, were amongst 
the most famous predecessors of 
Montes and the Chiclanero. Del- 

ado, like Montes, described with 

is pen the feats which he performed 
with his sword. By these artists, 
strokes of daring were introduced 
which had been undreamed of by 
the Velascos and Guzmans. Mar- 
tincho brought a chair into the 
plaza of Zaragoza, and seated 
thereon, sword in hand, awaited the 
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charge of the bull. Another time, 
he stood upon a table, with gyves 
upon his ankles, and as the bull 
rushed upon his frail support, leaped 
over the beast’s back. One Apiiani 
met the bull with a pole, which he 
planted in front of his advancing 
nose, and swung himself lightly over 
the horns and croupe of the beast— 
a feat practised also by Montes, until 
the populace, seldom intimidated 
by the danger of their slave, pro- 
tested against their favourite’s run- 
ning so desperate arisk. Candido 
sometimes slew his bull, holding in 
his left hand his hat instead of the 
distracting red flag. Pepe Ilo, 
improving on the hint, advanced 
upon the levelled horns, holding 
out his watch. But for this, and 
other temerities, he finally paid with 
his life, being gored to death in the 
presence of the Madrid public—a 
public in which we fear St. Thomas 
of Villanueva would have found 
himself in a woful minority if he 
had taken its sense upon his famous 
question,—‘ Can anything be more 
bestial than to prick a bull, in order 
to induce him to toss a man?’ 


HYPATIA; 
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New Pores with an Old Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST, AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


Cuapter IX. 
THE SNAPPING OF THE BOW. 


(jee heard Philammon’s story 
and Hypatia’s message with a 
quiet smile, and then dismissed the 
youth to anafternoon of labour in the 
city, commanding him to mention 
no word of what had happened, 
and to come to him that even- 
ing and receive his order, when he 
should have had time to think over 
the matter. So forth Philammon 
went with his companions, through 
lanes and alleys hideous with filth 
and poverty, compulsory idleness 
and native sin. Fearfully real and 
practical it all was; but he saw it 
all dimly, as in a dream. Before 
his eyes one face was shining; in 
his ears one silvery voice was ring- 
ing.... ‘He is a monk, and 
knows no better’... . True! 


And how should he know better? 
How could he tell how much more 
there was to know, in that great 
new universe, in such a cranny 
whereof his life had till now been 
past? He had heard but one side 
already. What if there were two 
sides? Had he not a right—that 
is, was it not proper, fair, prudent, 
that he should hear both, and then 
judge P 

Cyril had hardly, perhaps, done 
wisely for the youth in sending him 
out about the practical drudgery of 
benevolence, before deciding for 
him what was his duty with regard 
to Hypatia’s invitation. He had 
not calculated on the new thoughts 
which were tormenting the young 
monk; perhaps they would have 
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been unintelligible to him, had he 
known of them. Bred up himself 
under the most stern dogmatic 
training, in the vast monastic esta- 
blishments of Nitria, in themselves 
a world of practical industrial pro- 
duction as well as of religious exer- 
cise, and by their proximity to the 
great city accustoming monks to 
that world which they despised— 
entangled from boyhood in the in- 
trigues of his fierce and ambitious 
uncle Theophilus, Cyril had suc- 
ceeded him in the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria without having felt a 
doubt, and stood free to throw his 
fiery energy and clear practical 
intellect into the cause of the Church 
without scruple, even, where neces- 
sary, without pity. How could such 
a man sympathize with the poor 
boy of twenty, suddenly dragged 
forth from the quiet cavern-shadow 
of the Laura into the full blaze and 
roar of the world’s noon-day? He, 
too, was cloister-bred. But the busy 
and fanatic atmosphere of Nitria, 
where every nerve of soul and body 
was kept on a life-long artificial 
strain, without rest, without sim- 
plicity, without human affection, was 
utterly antipodal to the government 
of the remote and needy common- 
wealths of Coenobites, who dotted 
the lonely mountain glens, far up 
into the heart of the Nubian desert. 
In such a one Philammon had re- 
ceived, from a venerable man, a 
mother’s sympathy as well as a 
father’s care, and now he yearned 
for the encouragement of a gentle 
voice, for the greeting of a kindly 
eye, and was lonely and sick at 
heart And still Hypatia’s 
voice haunted his ears, like a strain 
of music, and would not die away. 
That lofty enthusiasm, so sweet 
and modest in its grandeur,—that 
tone of pity—in one so lovely it 
could not be called contempt— 
for the many; that delicious phan- 
tom, of being an elect spirit .... 
unlike the crowd .. . . ‘And am I 
altogether like the crowd?’ said 
Philammon to himself, as he stag- 
gered along under the weight of 
a groaning fever-patient. ‘Can 
there be found no fitter work for 
me than this, which any porter from 
the quay might do as well? Am I 
not somewhat wasted on such toil 
as this? Have I not an intellect, a 
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taste, a reason? I could appreciate 
what she said.— Why should not m 
faculties be educated? Why am 
only to be shut out from know- 
ledge? There is a Christian gnosis 
as well as a heathen one. What 
was permissible to Clement—he 
had nearly said to Origen, but 
checked himself on the edge of he- 
resy—is surely lawful for me. Is 
not my very craving for knowledge 
a sign that I am capable of it? 
Surely my sphere is the study 
rather than the street!’ 

And then his fellow-labourers— 
he could not deny it to himself— 
began to grow less venerable in his 
eyes. Let him try as he might to 
forget the old priest’s grumblings 
aa detractions, the fact was before 
him. The men were coarse, fierce, 
nois . . 80 different from her! 
Their talk seemed mere gossip— 
scandalous too, and hard-judging, 
most of it; about that man’s private 
ambition, and that woman’s proud 
looks ; and who had stayed for the 
Eucharist the Sunday Scien, and 
who had gone out after the ser- 
mon; and how the majority who 
did not stay dared to go, and how 
the minority who did not go dared 
to stay. ... Endless suspicions, 
sneers, complaints . . . . what did 
they care for the eternal glories and 
the beatific vision? Their one test 
for all men and things, from the 
Patriarch to the Prefect, seemed to 
be—did he or it advance the cause 
of the Church, which Philammon 
soon discovered to mean their 
cause, their influence, their self- 
glorification. And the —_ boy, 
as his faculty for fault-finding quick- 
ened under the influence of theirs, 
seemed to see under the humble 
stock-phrases in which they talked 
of their labours of love, and the 
future reward of their present 
humiliations, a deep and 4 
in their own 
ty, a contemptuous impa- 


hidden a a fait 
infallibili 
tience of eve 


able, who differed from their od 
e 


man, however vener- 


on any, the slightest, matter. y 
spoke with sneers of Augustine's 
Latinizing tendencies, and with 
—_ execrations of Chrysostom, as 
the vilest and most impious of 
schismatics; and for aught Phi- 
lammon knew, they were right 
enough. But when they spoke of 
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wars and desolation past and im- 
pending, without a word of pity 
for the slain and ruined, as a just 
judgment of Heaven upon heretics 
and heathens; when they argued 
over the awful struggle for power 
which, as he gathered from their 
words, was even then pending be- 
tween the Emperor oA the Count 
of Africa, as if it contained but one 
question of interest to them—would 
Cyril, and they as his body-guard, 
gain or lose power in Alexandria ? 
and lastly, when at some mention 
of Orestes, and of Hypatia as his 
counsellor, they broke out into open 
imprecations of God’s curse, and 
comforted themselves with the pros- 

ect of everlasting torment for both ; 
. shuddered, and asked himself 
involuntarily—were these the minis- 
ters of a Gospel? were these the 
fruits of Christ’s Spirit? .... 
And a whisper thrilled through th 
inmost depth of his soul—‘ Is there 
a Gospel? Is there a Spirit of 
Christ? Would not their fruits be 
different from these ?” 

Faint, and low, and distant, was 
that whisper; like the mutter of an 
earthquake miles below the soil. 
And yet, like the earthquake-roll, 
it had in that one moment jarred 
every belief, and hope, and memor 


of his being each a hair’s-breadth, 


from its place. . . . Only one hair’s- 
breadth. But that was enough ; his 
whole inward and outward world 
changed shape, and cracked at every 
joint. What if it were to fall in 
pieces? His brain reeled with the 
thought. He doubted his own 
identity. The very light of heaven 
had altered its hue. Was the firm 
ground on which he stood after all 
no solid reality, but a fragile shell 
which covered——what ? 

The nightmare vanished, and he 
breathed once more. What a strange 
dream! The sun and the exertion 
must have made him giddy. He 
would forget all about it. 

Weary with labour, and still wea- 
rier with thought, he returned that 
evening, longing, and yet dreading, 
to be permitted to speak with Hy- 
patia. He half hoped at moments 


that Cyril might think him too weak 
for it; and the next, all his pride 
and daring, not to say his faith and 
hope, spurred him on. Might he 
but face the terrible enchantress, 
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and rebuke her to her face! And 
yet so lovely, so noble as she looked! 
Could he speak to her, except in 
tones of gentle warning, pity, coun- 
sel, entreaty? Might he not con- 
vert her—save her? Glorious 
thought! To win such a soul to 
the true cause! To be able to show, 
as the first fruits of his mission, the 
very champion of heathendom! It 
was worth while to have lived only 
to do that; and having done it, to die. 

The Archbishop’s lodgings, when 
he entered them, were in a state of 
ferment even greater than usual. 
Groups of monks, priests, parabo- 
lani, and citizens rich ae poor, 
were hanging about the court-yard, 
talking earnestly and angrily. A 
large party of monks fresh from 
Nitria, with ragged hair and beards, 
and the peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance which fanatics of all creeds 
acquire, fierce and yet abject, self- 
conscious and yet ungoverned, silly 
and yet sly, with features coarsened 
and degraded by continual fasting 
and self-torture, prudishly shrouded 
from head to heel in their long 
ragged gowns, were as 
wildly and loudly, and calling on 
their more peaceable companions, 
in no measured terms, to revenge 
some insult offered to the Church. 

‘ What is the matter?’ asked Phi- 
lammon of a quiet portly citizen, 
who stood looking up, with a most 
perplexed visage, at the windows of 
the Patriarch’s apartments. 

‘Don’t ask me; I have nothing to 
do with it. Why does not his Holi- 
ness come out and speak to them? 
Blessed virgin, mother of God! that 
we were well through it all! ; 

‘Coward!’ bawled a monk in his 
ear. ‘These shopkeepers care for 
nothing but seeing their stalls safe ! 
Rather than lose a day’s custom, 
they would give the very churches 
to be plundered by the heathen !’ 

‘We do not want them!’ cried 
another. ‘We managed Dioscuros 
and his brother, and we can manage 
Orestes! What matter what answer 
he sends? The devil shall have his 
own!’ 

‘They ought to have been back 
two hours ago; they are murdered 





by this time!’ 


‘He would not dare to touch the 
Archdeacon !’ ' 


‘He will dare anything. Cyril 
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should never have sent them forth 
as lambs among wolves. What ne- 
cessity was there for letting the 
Prefect know that the Jews were 
gone? He would have found it out 
for himself fast enough, the next 
time he wanted to borrow money !’ 

* What is all this about, reverend 
sir?’ asked Philammon of Peter the 
Reader, who made his appearance 
at that moment in the quadrangle, 
walking with great strides, and ap- 
parently beside himself with rage. 

‘Ah! you here? You may go 
to-morrow, young fool! The Pa- 
triarch can't talk to you. Why 
should he? Some people have a 
great deal too much notice taken of 
them, in my opinion. Yes; you 
may go. If your head is not turned 
already, you may go and get it 
turned to-morrow. We shall see 
whether he who exalts himself is 
not abased, before all is over!’ And 
he was striding away, when Phi- 
lammon, at the risk of an explosion, 
stopped him. 

‘His Holiness commanded me to 
see him, sir, before——’ 

Peter turned on him in a fury. 
‘Fool! will you dare to intrude 
your fantastical dreams on him at 
such a moment as this ?’ 

‘He commanded me to see him,’ 
said Philammon, with the true sol- 
dierlike discipline of a monk; ‘and 
see him I will, in spite of any man. 
I believe in my heart you wish to 
keep me from his counsels and his 
blessing.’ 

Peter looked at him for a moment 
with a right wicked expression, and 
then, to the youth’s astonishment, 
struck him full in the face, and yelled 
for help. 

If the blow had been given by 
Pambo in the Laura a week before, 
Philammon would have borne it. 
But from that man, and coming un- 
expectedly as the finishing stroke to 
all his disappointment and disgust, 
it was intolerable ; and in an instant 
Peter’s long legs were sprawling on 
the pavement, while he bellowed 
like a bull for all the monks of 
Nitria. 

A dozen lean brown hands were 
at Philammon’s throat as Peter 
rose. 

* Seize him! hold him!’ half blub- 
bered he. ‘ The traitor! the heretic! 
he holds communion with heathens!’ 
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* Down with him!’ ‘Cast him out!’ 
‘Ca him to the Archbishop!’ 
while Philammon shook himself free, 
and Peter returned to the charge. 

*I call all good Catholics to wit- 
ness! He has beaten an ecclesiastic 
in the courts of the Lord’s house, 
even in the midst of thee, O Jeru- 


salem! And he was in Hypatia’s 


lecture-room this morning!’ 
A groan of pious horror rose. 
Philammon set his back against the 


‘His Holiness the Patriarch sent 
me. 

‘ He confesses, he confesses! He 
deluded the piety of the Patriarch 
into letting him go, under colour of 
converting her; and even now he 
wants to intrude on the sacred pre- 
sence of Cyril, burning only with 
carnal desire that he may meet the 
sorceress in her house to-morrow !’ 

‘Scandal!’ ‘Abomination in the 
holy place!’ and a rush at the poor 
youth took place. 

His blood was thoroughly up. 
The respectable part of the crowd, 
as usual in such cases, prudently 
retreated, and left him to the mercy 
of the monks, with an eye to their 
own reputation for orthodoxy, not to 
mention their own personal safety ; 
and he had to help himself as he 
could. He looked round for a 
weapon. There was none. The 
ring of monks were baying at him 
like hounds round a bear; and 
though he might have been a match 
for any one of them singly, yet 
their sinewy limbs and determined 
faces warned him that against such 
odds the struggle would be des- 
perate. 

‘ Let me leave this court in safety! 
God knows whether I am an heretic; 
and to Him I commit my cause. The 
holy Patriarch shall know of your 
iniquity. I will not trouble you; I 
give you leave to call me heretic, or 
heathen, if you will, if I cross this 
threshold till Cyril himself sends for 
me back to shame you.’ 

And he turned, and forced his way 
to the gate, amid a yell of derision 
which brought every drop of blood 
in his body into his cheeks. Twice, 
as he went down the vaulted pas- 
sage, a rush was made on him from 
behind, but the soberer of his perse- 
cutors checked it. Yet he could not 
leave them, young and hot-headed 
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as he was, without one last word, 
and on the threshold he turned. 

‘You! who call yourselves the 
disciples of the Lord, and are more 
like the demoniacs who abode day 
and night in the tombs, erying and 
cutting themselves with stones P 

In an instant they rushed upon 
him, and luckily for him, rushed also 
into the arms of a party of ecclesias- 
tics, who were hurrying inwards 
from the street, with faces of blank 
terror. 

‘He has refused!’ shouted the 
foremost. ‘ He declares war against 
the Church of God! 

‘Oh my friends,’ panted the Arch- 
deacon, ‘ we are escaped like the bird 
out of the snare of the fowler. The 
tyrant kept us waiting two hours at 
his palace gates, and then sent lictors 
out upon us, with rods and axes, 
telling us that they were the only 
message which he had for robbers 
and rioters.’ 

‘ Back to the Patriarch!’ And the 
whole mob streamed in again, leav- 
ing Philammon alone in the street 
and in the world. 

Whither now? 

He strode on in his wrath some 
hundred yards or more, before he 
asked himself that question. And 
when he asked it, he found himself 
in no humour to answer it. He was 
adrift, and blown out of harbour 
upon a shoreless sea, in utter dark- 
ness; all heaven and earth were 
nothing to him. He was alone in 
the blindness of anger. 

Gradually one fixed idea,as a light- 
tower, began to glimmer through the 
To see Hypatia, and 
convert her. He had the Patriarch’s 
leave for that. That must be right. 
That would justify him—bring him 
back, perhaps, in a triumph more 
glorious than any Cesar’s, leading 
captive, in the fetters of the Gospel, 
the Queen of Heathendom. Yes, 
there was that left, for which to live. 

His passion cooled down gradually 
as he wandered on in the fading 
evening light, up one street and 
down another, till he had yw lost 
his way. What matter? He should 
find that Lecture-room to-morrow, 
at least. At last he found himself 
in a broad avenue which he seemed 
to know. Was that the Sun-gate in 
the distance? He sauntered care- 








lessly down it, and found himself at 
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last on the great Esplanade, whither 
the little porter had taken him three 
days before. He was close then to 
the Museum, and to her house. 
Destiny had led him, unconsciously, 
towards the scene of his enterprise. 
It was a good omen; he would go 
thither at once. He might as well 
sleep upon her door-step as upon 
any other. Perhaps he might catch 
a glimpse of her even at that late 
hour, going out or coming in. It 
might be well to accustom himself 
to the sight of her. There would be 
the less chance of his being abashed 
to-morrow before those sorceress 
eyes. And moreover, to tell the 
truth, his self-dependence, and his 
self-will too, crushed, or rather laid 
to sleep, by the discipline of the 
Laura, had started into wild life, 
and gave him a mysterious pleasure 
which he had not felt since he was a 
little disobedient boy, of doing what 
he chose, right or wrong, simply 
because he chose it. Such moments 
come to every free-willed creature. 
ee those who have not, like 
oor Philammon, been kept by a 
10t-bed cultivation from knowing 
how to face them. But he had yet 
to learn, or rather his tutors had to 
learn, that the sure path toward 
willing obedience and manful self- 
restraint, lies not through slavery, 
but through liberty. 

He was not certain which was Hy- 
atia’s house; but the door of the 
Museumhecouldnot forget. Sothere 
he sat himself down under the gar- 
den-wall, soothed by the cool night, 
and the holy silence, and the rich per- 
fume of the thousand foreign flowers 
which filled the air with enervating 
balm. There he sat, and watched, 
and watched, and watched in vain 
for some glimpse of his one object. 
Which of the houses was hers? 
Which was the window of her cham- 
ber? Did it look into the street ? 
What business had his fancy with 
women’schambers? ... . But that 
one open window, with the lam 
burning bright inside—he coul 
not help looking up to it—he could 
not help fancying—hoping. He even 
moved a few yards, to see better the 
bright interior of the room. High 
up as it was, he could still discern 
shelves of books—pictures on the 
walls. Was that avoice? Yes!— 
a woman's voice—reading aloud in 
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metre—was plainly distinguishable 
in the dead aes of the night, 
which did not even awaken a whisper 
in the trees above his head. He 
stood, spell-bound by curiosity. 

Suddenly the voice ceased, and a 
woman's figure came forward to the 
window, andstood motionless, gazing 
upward at the spangled star-world 
overhead, and seeming to drink in 
the glory, and the silence, and the 
rich perfume. . . . Could it be she ? 
Every pulse in his body throbbed 
madly. ... Could it be? What 
was she doing? He could not dis- 
tinguish the features; but the full 
blaze of the eastern moon showed 
him an upturned brow, between a 
golden stream of glittering tresses 
which hid her whole figure, except 
the white hands clasped upon her 
bosom. .... Was she praying? 
were these her midnight sorce- 
a 

And still his heart throbbed and 
throbbed, till he almost fancied she 
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must hear its noisy beat—and still 
she stood motionless, gazing upon 
the sky, like some exquisite chrysele- 
phantine statue, all ivory and gold. 
And behind her, round the bright 
room within, paintings, books, a 
whole world of unknown science 
and beaut . and she the 
priestess of itall . . . . inviting him 
to learn of her and be wise? It was 
a temptation! He would flee from 
it !—Fool that he was! and it might 
not be she after all! 

He made some sudden movement. 
She looked down, saw him, and 
shutting the blind, vanished for the 
night. In vain, now that the tempta- 
tion had departed, he sat and 
waited for its reappearance, half- 
cursing himself for having broken 
the spell. But the chamber was dark 
and silent henceforth, and Philam- 
mon, wearied out, found himself soon 
wandering back to the Laura in 
quiet dreams, beneath the balmy 
semi-tropic night. 


Carter X. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


PuHItaMMON was aroused from 
his slumbers at sunrise the next 
morning by the attendants who 
came in to sweep out the lecture- 
rooms, and wandered, disconsolately 
enough, up and down the street; 
longing for, and yet dreading the 
three weary hours to be over which 
must pass before he would be ad- 
mitted to Hypatia. But he had 
tasted no food since noon the 
day before; he had had but three 
hours’ sleep the previous night, and 
had been working, running and 
fighting for two whole days without 
a moment's peace of body or mind. 
Sick with hunger and fatigue, and 
aching from head to foot with his 
hard night’s rest on the granite 
flags, he felt as unable as man could 
well do, to collect his thoughts or 
brace his nerves for the coming in- 
terview. How to get food he could 
not guess; but having two hands, 
he might at least earn a coin by 
earrying a load; so he went down 
to the Esplariade, in search of work. 
Of that, alas, there was none. So 
he sat down upon the parapet of the 
quay, and watched the shoals of 
sardines which played in and out 
over the marble steps below, and 


wondered at the strange crabs and 
sea-locusts which crawled up and 
down the face of the masonry, a 
few feet below the surface, scram- 
bling for bits of offal, and making 
occasional fruitless dashes at the 
nimble little silver arrows which 
oar round them. And at last 
is whole soul, too tired to think of 
anything else, became absorbed in 
amighty struggle between two great 
crabs, who held on stoutly, each by 
a claw, to his respective bunch of 
seaweed, while with the others they 
tugged, one at the head and the 
other at the tail, of a dead fish. 
Which would conquer? .... Ay, 
which? And for five minutes Phi- 
lammon was alone in the world with 
the two struggling heroes 
Might not they c emblematic ? 


Might not the upper one typify 
Cyril —the ionee ten Hy ate? 
and the dead fish between, 
. . . - But at last the dead-lock was 
suddenly ended—the fish parted in 
the middle, and the _ Hypatia 


imself ? 


and Cyril, losing hold of their re- 
spective poanaele by the jerk, tum- 
bled down, each with its half fish, 
and vanished’ head over heels into 
the blue depths in so undignified a 
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manner, that Philammon burst into 
a shout of laughter. 

‘ What's the joke ?’ asked a well- 
known voice behind him, and a hand 
ag a him familiarly on the back. 

e looked round, and saw the little 

orter, his head crowned with a full 

asket of figs, grapes, and water- 
melons, on which the poor youth 
cast a longing eye. ‘ Well, my 
young friend, and why are you not 
at church? Look at all the saints 
uring into the Cesareum there, 
ehind you.’ 

Philammon answered  sulkily 
—— something inarticulate. 

‘Ho, ho! Quarrelled with the 
successor of the apostles already? 
Has my prophecy come true, and 
the strong meat of pious riot and 
plunder proved too highly spiced 
for your young palate. Eh?’ 

Poor Philammon! Angry with 
himself for feeling that the porter 
was right ; shrinking from the notion 
of exposing the failings of his fellow- 
Christians; and still more, from 
making such a jackanapes his con- 
fidant ; and yet yearning in his lone- 
liness to open his heart to some one, 
he dropped out, hint by hint, word 
by word, the events of the past 
evening ; and finished by a request 
to be put in the way of earning his 
breakfast. 

‘ Earning your breakfast? Shall 
the favourite of the gods—shall the 
guest of Hypatia earn his breakfast, 
while I have an obol to share with 
him? Base thought! Youth! I 
have wronged you. Unphilosophi- 
cally I allowed, yesterday morning, 
envy to ruffle the ocean of my intel 
lect. We are now friends and bro- 
thers, in hatred to the monastic 
tribe.’ 

‘I do not hate them, I tell you,’ 
said Philammon. ‘But these Nitrian 
savages’ —— 

‘Are the perfect examples of monk- 
ers, and you hate them; and there- 
fore all greaters containing the less, 
you hate all less monastic monks— 
f have not heard logic lectures in 
vain. Now, up! The sea wooes our 
dusty limbs; Nereids and Tritons, 
charging no cruel coin, call us to 
Nature's baths. At home a mighty 
sheat-fish smokes upon the festive 
board ; beer crowns the horn, and 
onions deck the dish: come then, my 
guest and brother !’ 
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Philammon swallowed certain 
scruples about becoming the guest 
of a heathen, seeing that otherwise 
there seemed no chance of having 
anything else to swallow; and after a 
refreshing plunge in the sea, followed 
the hospitable little fellow to Hypa- 
tia’s door, where he dropped his daily 
load of fruit, and then into a narrow 
by-street, where in the ground-floor 
of a huge block of lodgings, with a 
common staircase, swarming with 
children, cats, and chickens, he was 
ushered by his host into a little 
room, where the savoury smell of 
broiling fish revived Philammon’s 


eart. 

‘Judith! Judith ! where lingerest 
thou? Marble of Pentelicus! Foam- 
flake of the wine-dark main! Lily of 
the Mareotic lake !—You accursed 
black Andromeda, if you don’t bring 
the breakfast this moment, I'll cut 
you in two!’ 

The inner door opened, and in 
bustled, trembling, her hands full of 
dishes, a tall lithe negress, dressed in 
true negro fashion, in a snow-white 
cotton shift,ascarlet cotton petticoat, 
and a bright yellow turban of the 
same, making a light in that dark 

lace which would have served as a 
and-mark a mile off. She put the 
dishes down, and the porter majes- 
tically waved Philammon to a stool, 
while she retreated, and stood hum- 
bly waiting on her lord and master, 
who did not deign to introduce to 
his guest the black beauty which 
composed his whole seraglio. ... . 
But, indeed, such an act of courtesy 
would have been needless, for the 
first morsel of fish was hardly safe 
in poor Philammon’s mouth, when 
the negress rushed upon him, caught 
him by the head, and covered him 
with rapturous kisses. 

Up jumped the little man with a 
yell, brandishing a knife in one hand 
and a leek in the other, while Phi- 
lammon, scarcely less scandalized, 
jumped up too, and shook himself 
free of the lady, who, finding it im- 
possible to vent her féelings further 
on his head, instantly changed her 
tactics, and wallowing on the floor, 
began frantically kissing his feet. 

‘What is this? Before my face! 
Up, shameless baggage, or thou diest 
the death!’ and the porter pulled 
her up upon her knees. 

‘ Itis the monk! the young man I 
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told you of, who saved me from the 
Jews the other night! What good 
angel sent him here that I might 
thank him ?’ cried the poor creature, 
while the tears ran down her black 
shining face. 

‘I am that good angel,’ said the 
porter, with a look of intense self- 
satisfaction. ‘Rise, daughter of 
Erebus ; thou art pardoned, being 
but a female. What says the poet? 
Woman is passion’s slave, while rightful 

lord 
O’er her and passion, rules the nobler 
male. 

Youth! to my arms! Truly say 
the philosophers, that the universe 
is magical, and in itself and by mys- 
terious sympathies links like to like. 
The prophetic instinct of thy future 
benefits towards me drew me to thee 
as by an invisible warp, hawser, or 
chain cable, from the moment I be- 
held thee. Thou wert a kindred 
spirit, my brother, though thou 
_knewest it not. Therefore I do not 
praise thee—no, nor thank thee in 
the least, though thou hast preserved 
for me the one palm which shadows 
my weary steps—the single lotus- 
flower (in this case black, not white) 
which blooms for me above the mud- 
stained ocean-wastes of the Hylic 
Borboros. That which thou hast 
done, thou hast done by instinct— 
by divine compulsion—thou couldst 
no more help it than thou canst help 
eating that fish; and art no more 
to be praised for it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Philammon. 

‘Comprehend me. Our theory in 
the schools for such cases is this— 
has been so at least for the last six 
months—similar particles, from one 
original source, exist in you and 
me. Similar causes produce similar 
effects ; our attractions, antipathies, 
impulses, are therefore, in similar 
circumstances, absolutely the same ; 
and therefore you did the other 
night—exactly what I should have 
done in your case.’ 

Philammon thought the latter 

art of the theory open to question, 
Put he had by no means stopped 
eating when he rose, and his mouth 
was much too full of fish to argue. 

‘And therefore,’ continued the 
little man, ‘ we are to consider our- 
selves henceforth as one soul in two 
bodies. You may have the best of 
the corporeal part of the division 
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- +.» yetit is the soul which makes 
the person. You may trust me, I 
shall not disdain my brotherhood. 
If any one insults you henceforth, 

ou have but to call for me; and, 
if I be within hearing, why, by this 
right arm : 

And he attempted a pat on Phi- 
lammon’s head, which, as there was 
a head and shoulders difference be- 
tween them, might on the whole 
have been considered, from a 
theatric point of view, as a failure. 
Whereon the little man seized the 
calabash of beer, and filling there- 
with a cow’s-horn, his thumb on the 
small end, raised it high in air. 

‘To the Tenth Muse, and to your 
interview with her!’ 

And removing his thumb, he sent 
a steady jet into his open mouth, 
and having drained the horn with- 
out drawing breath, licked his lips, 
handed it to Philammon, and flew 
ravenously upon the fish and onions. 

Philammon, to whom the whole 
was supremely absurd, had no invo- 
cation to make, but one which he 
felt too sacred for his present temper 
of mind, so he attempted to imitate 
the little man’s feat, and, of course, 
poured the beer into his eyes, and 
up his nose, and into his bosom, 
and finally choked himself black in 
the face, while his host observed, 
smnilingly— 

‘Aha? rustic? unacquainted with 
the ancient and classical customs 
preserved in this centre of civiliza- 
tion by the descendants of Alexan- 
der’s heroes. Judith! clear the 
table. Now to the sanctuary of 
the Muses!’ 

Philammon rose, and finished his 
meal by a monkish grace. A gentle 
and reverend ‘ Amen’ rose from the 
other end of the room. It was the 
negress. She saw him look up at 
her, dropped her eyes modestly, and 
bustled away with the remnants, 
while Philammon and his host 
started for Hypatia’s lecture room. 

‘Your wife is a Christian P’ asked 
he, when they were outside the 
door. 

‘ Ahem ! The barbaric mind 
is prone to superstition. Yet she is, 
being but a woman and a negress, a 
good soul, and thrifty, though re- 
quiring, like all lower animals, 
occasional chastisement. I married 


her on philosophic grounds. A wife 
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was necessary to me, for several 
. reasons: but mindful that the phi- 

losopher should subjugate the ma- 
terial appetite, and rise above the 
swinish desiresof theflesh, even when 
his nature requires him to satisfy 
them, I purposed to make pleasure as 
unpleasant as possible. I had the 
choice of several cripples—their pa- 
rents of ancient Macedonian family, 
like myself, were by no means ad- 
verse; but I required a house- 
keeper, with whose duties the want 
of an arm or a leg might have inter- 
fered.’ 

‘ Why did you not marry a scold ?” 
asked Philammon. 

‘Pertinently observed. And, in- 
deed, the example of Socrates rose 
luminous more than once before my 
imagination. But philosophic calm, 
my dear youth, and the peaceful 
contemplation of the ineffable ? 
could not relinquish these luxuries. 
So having, by the bounty of Hy- 
patia and her pupils, saved a small 
sum, I went out, bought me a 
negress, and hired six rooms in the 
block we have just left, where I let 
lodgings to young students of the 
Divine Philosophy.’ 

‘Have you any lodgers now?” 

‘Ahem! Certain rooms are occu- 
pied by a lady of rank. The philo- 
sopher will, above all things, abstain 
from babbling. To bridle the tongue, 
is to But there is a closet at 
your service; and for the hall of 
reception, which you have just 
left— are you not a kindred and 
fraternal spark? We can combine 
our meals as our souls are already 
united.’ 

Philammon thanked him heartily 
for the offer, though he shrank from 
accepting it; and in ten minutes 
more found himself at the door of 
the very house which he had been 
watching the night before. It was 
she, then, whom he had seen! ... . 
He was handed over by a black 
porter to a smart slave-girl, who 
guided him up through cloisters and 
corridors to the large library, where 
five or six young men were sitting, 
busily engaged, under Theon’s su- 
perintendence, in copying manu- 
scripts and drawing geometric 
diagrams. 

Philammon gazed curiously at 
these symbols ofa science unknown 





to him, and wondered whether the 
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day would ever come when he too 
would understand their mysteries ; 
but his eyes fell again as he saw the 
youths staring at his ragged shee 
skin and matted locks with undis- 
guised contempt. He could hardly 
collect himself enough to obey the 
summons of the venerable old man, 
as he beckoned him silently out of 
the room, and led him, with the 
titters of the young students ring- 
ing in his ears, through the door by 
which he had entered, and along a 
gallery, till he stopped and knocked 
humbly at a door... . She must 
be within!.... Now! .... 
His knees knocked 
together under him. His heart 
sank and sank into abysses. Poor 
wretch! . . . . He was half-minded 
once to escape and dash into the 
street . . . . but was it not his one 
hope, his one object? .... But 
why did not that old man speak? 
If he would but have said something 
. . . » If he would have only looked 
cross, contemptuous. . . . But 
with the same impassive gravity 
as of a man upon a business in 
which he had no voice, and wished 
it to be understood that he had 
none, the old man silently opened 
the door, and Philammon followed. 
f There she was! Looking 
more glorious than ever; more than 
when glowing with the enthusiasm 
of her own eloquence; more than 
when transfigured last night in 
olden tresses and glittering moon- 
eams. There she sat, without 
moving a finger, as the two entered. 
She greeted her father with a smile, 
which made up for all her seeming 
want of courtesy to him, and then 
fixed her large grey eyes full on 
Philammon. 

‘Here is the youth, my daughter. 
It was your wish, you coon and 
I always believe that you know 
best— 

Another smile put an end to the 
speech, and the old man retreated 
humbly toward another door, with 
a somewhat anxious visage, and then 
lingering and looking back, his hand 
upon the latch. 

‘If you require any one, you 
know, you have only to call—we 
shall be all in the library.’ 

Another smile; and the old man 
disappeared, leaving the two alone. 

P. on stood — g, chok- 
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ing, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

ere were all the fine things he 
had conned over for the occasion? 
He dared not look up at that face, 
lest it should drive them out of his 
head. And yet the more he kept 
his eyes turned from the face, the 
more hewas conscious of it, conscious 
that it was watching him; and the 
more all the fine words were, by 
that very knowledge, driven out of 
his eal When would she 
speak? Perhaps she wished him to 
speak first. It was her duty to 
begin; for she had sent for him... . 
But still she kept silence, and sat 
scanning him intently from head to 
foot, herself as motionless as a statue; 
her hands folded together before 
her, over the manuscript which lay 
upon her knee. If there was a 
blush on her cheek at her own 
daring, his eyes swam too much to 
notice it. 

When would the intolerable sus- 
pense end? She was, perhaps, as 
unwilling to speak as he. But some 
one must strike the first blow; and, 
as often happens, the weaker 
party, impelled by sheer fear, 
struck it, and broke the silence 
in a tone half indignant, half apolo- 
getic— 

‘You sent for me hither!’ 

‘I did. It seemed to me, as I 
watched you during my lecture, both 
beforeandafter you were rudeenough 
to interrupt me, that your offence 
was one of mere youthful ignorance. 
It seemed to me that your counte- 
nance bespoke a nobler nature than 
that which the gods are usually 
po to bestow upon monks. That 

may now ascertain whether or not 
my surmises were correct, I ask you 
for what purpose are you come 
hither P’ 

Philammon hailed the question as 
a godsend.—Now for his message! 
And yet he faltered, as he answered 
with a desperate effort:—‘ To rebuke 
you for your sins.’ 

*‘ My sins? What sins ?’ she asked, 
as she looked up with a stately, slow 
surprise in those large grey eyes, 
before which his own ite sank 
abashed, he knew not why. 

What sins ?—He knew not. Did 
she look like a Messalina? But was 
she not a heathen and a sorceress P— 
and _ he blushed, and stammered, 
and hung down his head, as, shrink- 
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‘ing at the sound of his own words, 


he replied :— 

‘The foul sorceries—and profli- 
gacy worse than sorceries, in Which 
they say’'— He could get no farther: 
for he looked up again, and saw an 
awful quiet smile upon that face. 
His words had raised no blush upon 
the marble cheek. 

‘They say! The bigots and slan- 
derers; wild beasts of the desert, and 
fanatic intriguers, who, in the words 
of Him they call their master, com- 
pass heaven and earth to make one 

roselyte, and when they have found 

im, make him twofold more the 
child of hell than themselves. Go— 
I forgive you—you are young, and 
know not yet the mystery of the 
world. Science will teach you some 
day that the outward frame is the sa- 
crament of the soul’s inward beauty. 
Such a soul I had fancied your face 
expressed; but I was mistaken. 
Foul hearts alone harbour such foul 
suspicions, and fancy others to be, 
what they know they might become 
themselves. Go! Do I look like—? 
The very tapering of these fingers, 
if thou couldst read their symbol- 
ism, would give your dream the lie.’ 
And she flashed full on him, like 
sun-rays from a mirror, the full 
radiance of her glorious counte- 
nance. 

Alas, poor Philammon! where 
were thy eloquent arguments, thy 
orthodox theories then? Proudly 
he struggled with his own man’s 
heart of flesh, and tried to turn his 
eyes away; the magnet might as 
well struggle to escape from the spell 
of the north. In a moment, he knew 
not how, utter shame, remorse, long- 
ing for forgiveness, swept over him, 
and crushed him down; and he found 
himself on his knees before her, in 
abject and broken syllables entreat- 


ing pardon. 

cf forgive you. But know 
before thou goest, that the celestial 
milk which fell from Here’s bosom, 
bleaching the plant which it touched 
to everlasting whiteness, was not 
more taintless than the soul of 
Theon’s daughter.’ 

He looked up in her face as he 
knelt before her. Unerring instinct 
told him that her words were true. 
He was a monk—accustomed to be- 
lieve animal sin to be the deadliest 
and worst of all sins—indeed, ‘ the 
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great offence’ itself, beside which 
all others were comparatively venial 
—where there was physical purity 
must not all other virtues follow in 
its wake? All other failings were 
invisible under the dazzling veil of 
that great loveliness—and in his 
self-abasement he went on— 

‘Oh, do not spurnme! Do not 
drive me away! I have neither 
friend, home, nor teacher. I fled 
last night from the men of my own 
faith, maddened by bitter insult and 
injustice — disappointed and dis- 
gusted with their ferocity, narrow- 
ness, ignorance. I dare not, I 
cannot, I will not return to the 
obscurity and the dulness of a The- 
baid Laura. I have a thousand 
doubts to solve, a thousand ques- 
tions to ask, about that great ancient 
world of which I know nothing— 
of whose mysteries, they say, you 
alone possess the key! I am a 
Christian; but I thirst for know- 
ledge. .... I do not promise to 
believe you—I do not promise to 
obey you; but let me hear! Teach 
me what you know, that I may com- 
it with what I know..... 

f indeed’ (and he shuddered as he 
— the words) ‘I do know any- 
ing !’ 

‘ Have you forgotten the epithets 
which you used to me just now?” 

‘No, no! But do you forget 
them; they were put into my mouth. 
I—I did not believe them when I 
said them. It was agony to me; 
but I did it, as I thought, for your 
sake—to save you. Oh, say that I 
may come and hear youagain! Only 
from a distance—in the very furthest 
corner of your lecture-room. I will 
be silent; you shall never see me. 
But your words yesterday awoke in 
me—no, not doubts; but still I 
must, I must hear more, or be as 
miserable and homeless inwardly as 
I am in my outward circumstances!’ 
And he looked up imploringly for 
consent. 

‘Rise. This passion and that atti- 
tude are fitting neither for you nor 





e. 

And as Philammon rose, she rose 
also, went into the library to her 
father, and in a few minutes re- 
turned with him. 

‘Come with me, young man,’ said 
he, laying his hand kindly enough 
on Philammon’s shoulder. ... . 
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‘ The rest of this matter you and I 

can settle ;’ and Philammon followed 

him, not daring to look back at Hy- 
atia, while the whole room swam 
efore his eyes. 

‘So, so,’ I hear you have been 
saying rude things to my daughter. 
‘Well, she has forgiven you——’ 

‘Has she?’ asked the young monk, 
with an eager start. 

‘Ah! you may well look asto- 
nished. Bat I forgive you, too. It 
is lucky for you, however, that I did 
not hear you, or else, old man as I 
am, I can’t say what I might not 
have done. Ah, you little know, 
you little know what she is !'—and 
the old pedant’s eyes kindled with 
loving pride—‘ May the gods give 
you some day such a daughter! 
—that is, if you learn to deserve it— 
as virtuous as she is wise, as wise as 
she is beautiful. Truly, they have 
repaid me for my labours in their 
service. Look, young man! little 
as you merit it, here is a pledge of 
your forgiveness, such as the richest 
and noblest in Alexandria are glad 
to purchase with many an ounce of 
gold—a ticket of free admission to 
all her lectures henceforth! Now 
go; you have been favoured beyond 
your deserts, and should learn that 
the philosopher can practice what 
the Gnristian —_ preaches, ‘and re- 
turn good for evil.’ And he put into 
Philammon’s hand a slip of paper, 
and bid one of the secretaries show 
him to the outer door. 

The youths looked up at him from 
their writing as he passed, with 
faces of surprise and awe, and evi- 
dently thinking no more about the 
absurdity of his sheep-skin and his 
tanned complexion; and he went out 
with a stunned, confused feeling, as 
of one who, by a desperate leap, has 
plunged into a new world. He tried 
to feel content; but he dare not. 
All before him was anxiety, uncer- 
tainty. He had cut himself adrift ; 
he was on the great stream. Whi- 
ther would it leadhim? Well—was 
it not the great stream? Had not 
all mankind, for all the ages, been 
floating on it? Or, was it but a 
desert river, dwindling away beneath 
the fiery sun, destined to lose itself 
a few miles on, among the arid 
sands? Were Arsenius, and the 
faith of his childhood right? And 
was the Old World coming speedily 
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to its death-throe, and the kingdom 
of God at hand? Or, was Cyril 
right, and the Church Catholic ap- 
pointed to spread, and conquer, and 
destroy, and rebuild, till the king- 
doms of this world had become the 
kingdoms of God and of his Christ ? 
If so—what use in this old know- 
ledge which he craved? And yet, if 
the day of the destruction of all 
things were at hand, and the times 
destined to become worse and not 
better, till the end—how could 
that be?’ .... 

‘What news?’ asked the little 
Paper who had been waiting for 

at the door all the while. ‘What 
news, oh favourite of the gods!’ 

‘I will lodge with you, and labour 
with you. Ask me no more at pre- 
sent. I am—I am’—— 

‘Those who descended into the 
cave of Trophonius, and beheld the 
unspeakable, remained astonished 
for three days, my young friend— 
and so will you!’ And they went 
forth together to earn their bread. 

But what is Hypatia doing all this 
while, upon that cloudy Olympus, 
where she sits enshrined far above 
the noise and struggle of man and 
his work-day world? 

She is sitting again, with her 
manuscript open before her: but 
she is thinking of the young monk, 
not of them. 

‘Beautiful as Antinous... . 
rather as the young Phebus himself, 
fresh glowing from the slaughter of 
the Python. Why should not he, 
too, become a slayer of Pythons, and 
loathsome monsters, bred from the 
mud of sense and matter? So bold 
and earnest—I can forgive him those 
words for the very fact of his having 
dared, here in my father’s house, to 
say them to me And yet, so 
tender, so open to repentance, and 
noble shame !—That is no plebeian 
by birth; patrician blood surely 
flows in those veins ; it shows outin 
every attitude, every tone, om 
motion of the hand and lip. e 
eannot be one of the herd. Who ever 
knew one of them crave after know- 
ledge for its own sake? .... And 
I have longed so for one real pupil! 
I have longed so to find one such 
man, among the effeminate selfish 
triflers who pretend to listen to me. 
I thought I had found one—and the 
moment that I had lost him, behold, 
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I find another; and that a fresher, 
ae simpler nature than ever 
phael’s was at its best. By all the 
laws of physiognomy, by all the 
symbolism of gesture and voice, and 
complexion, by the instinct of my 
own heart, that young monk might 
be the instrument, the ready, valiant, 
obedient instrument for carrying out 
all my dreams. If I could but train 
him into a Longinus, I could dare 
to play the part of a Zenobia, with 
him as counsellor And for 
Odenatus— Orestes? Horri- 
ble!’ 

She covered her face with her 
hand a minute.—‘ No!’ she said, 
dashing away the tears—‘ That—and 
anything—and everything, for the 
cause of Philosophy and the gods!’ 


And now, may the author ask for 
the same liberty which was allowed 
to the poet in the Elder Greek 
Comedy, of stepping forward for 
once, taking off for a few minutes 
the dramatic mask, and addressing 
his readers in his own person, in 
order to put them in possession of 
a few general facts necessary to the 
understanding of his story ? 

This should perhaps have been 
done at the beginning, as it was in 
the Later Comedy, by means of a 
prologue: but the omission has 
surely implied a compliment to the 
readers, b showing that the author 
considered them in possession of 
enough knowledge to be able to 
follow him as critics rather than as 
learners, through a well-known field 
of history. 

Nevertheless it may be wiser for 
him, while he begs the forbearance 
of those who know far more of 
the subject than he does, to give 
some slight sketch of the age which 
he has chosen for the stage of his 
puppet-show. 

‘or somewhat more than four 
hundred years, the Roman Empire 
and the Christian Church, born into 
the world almost at the same 
moment, had been developing them- 
selves side by side as two great rival 
powers, in i struggle for the 
possession of the human race. 
weapons of the empire had been not 
merely an overwhelming physical 
force, and a ruthless lust of aggres- 
sive conquest, but, even more power- 
ful still, an unequalled genius for 
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of external law and order. This 
was generally a real boon to con- 
quered nations, because it substi- 
tuted a fixed and regular spoliation 
for the fortuitous and arbitrary 
miseries of savage warfare; and the 
same system arrayed on the side 
of the empire the wealthier citizens 
of every conquered nation, by allow- 
ing them their share in the plunder 
of the labouring masses below them. 
These, in the country districts, were 
utterly enslaved, while in the cities, 
their nominal freedom was of little 
use to masses kept from starva- 
tion by the alms of the government, 
and drugged into brutish good 
humour by a vast system of public 
spectacles, in which the realms of 
nature and of art were ransacked 
to glut the wonder, lust, and ferocity 
of a degraded populace. 

Against this vast organization the 
Church had been fighting for now 
four hundred years, armed only 
with its own mighty message, and 
with the manifestation of a spirit of 
purity and virtue, of love and self- 
sacrifice, which had proved itself 
mightier to melt and weld together 
the hearts of men, than all the force 
and terror, all the mechanical organ- 
ization, all the sensual baits with 
which the empire had been contend- 
ing against that Gospel in which it 
had recognised, instinctively and at 
first sight, its internecine foe. 

And now the Church had con- 
quered. In spite of the devilish 
cruelties of persecutors ; in spite of 
the contaminating atmosphere of sin 
which surrounded her; in spite of 
having to form herself, not out of a 
race of pure and separate creatures, 
but by a most literal ‘ new birth’ out 
of those very fallen masses who in- 
sulted and persecuted her; in spite 
of having to endure within herself 
cntionsl outbursts of the evil pas- 
sions in which her members had once 
indulged without check ; in spite of 
a thousand counterfeits which sprung 
up around her and within her, claim- 
ing to be parts of her, and alluring 
men to themselves by that very 
exclusiveness and party arrogance 
which disproved their claim ; in spite 
of all, she had conquered. e 
very Emperors had arrayed them- 
selves on her side. Julian’s last 
attempt to restore paganism by 
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imperial influence had only proved 
that the old faith had lost all hold 
upon the hearts of the masses; and 
at his death the great tide-wave of 
new opinion rolled on unchecked, 
and the rulers of earth were fain to 
swim with the stream ; to accept, in 
words, at least, the Church’s laws as 
theirs; to acknowledge a King of 
kings to whom even they owed 
homage and obedience, and to call 
their own slaves their ‘poorer 
brethren.’ 

But if the Emperors had become 
Christian, the Empire had not. Here 
and there an abuse was lopped off; 
or an edict was passed for the visi- 
tation of prisons and for the welfare 
of prisoners; or a Theodosius was 
recalled to justice and humanity for 
awhile by the stern rebukes of an 
Ambrose. But the Empire was still 
the same; still a great tyranny, 
enslaving the masses, crushing na- 
tional life, fattening itself and its 
officials on a system of world-wide 
robbery; and while it was para- 
mount, there could be no hope for 
the human race. Nay, there were 
even those among the Christians 
who saw, like Dante afterwards, in 
the ‘ fatal gift of Constantine,’ and 
the truce between the Church and 
the Empire, fresh and more deadly 
danger. Was not the Empire trying 
to extend over the Church itself that 
upas shadow with which it had 
withered up every other form of 
human existence ; to make her, too, 
itsstipendiary slave-official, to be pam- 
pered when obedient, and scourged 
whenever she dare assert a free will 
of her own, a law beyond that of her 
tyrants; to throw on her, by a re- 

ned hypocrisy, the care and sup- 
ort of the masses on whose life- 
lood it was feeding? So thought 
many then, and, as I fancy, not 
unwisely. 

But if the social condition of the 
civilized world was anomalous at the 
beginning of the fifth century, its 
spiritual state was still more so, 
The universal fusion of races, lan- 
guages, and customs which had gone 
on for four centuries under the Ro- 
man rule had produced a corre- 
sponding fusion of creeds, an univer- 
sal fermentation of human thought 
and faith. All honest belief in the 
old local superstitions of paganism 
had been long dying out before the 
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more palpable and material idolat: 
of Emperor-worship ; and the a 
of the nations, unable to dever 
those who had trusted in them, be- 
came one by one the vassals of the 
‘Divus Cesar,’ neglected by the 
philosophic rich, and only wor- 
shipped by the lower classes, where 
the old rites still pandered to their 
grosser appetites, or subserved the 
wealth on importance of some par- 
ticular locality. 

In the meanwhile, the minds of 
men, cut adrift from their ancient 
moorings, wandered wildly over 
pathless seas of speculative doubt, 
and especially in the more meta- 
physical and contemplative East, 
attempted to solve for themselves 
the questions of man’s relation to 
the unseen by those thousand 
schisms, heresies, and theosophies 
(it is a disgrace to the word philoso- 
phy to call them by it), on the 
records of which the student now 
gazes bewildered, unable alike to 
count or to explain their fantasies. 

Yet even these, like every out- 
burst of free human thought, had 
their use and their fruit. They 
brought before the minds of church- 
men a thousand new questions which 
must be solved, unless the Church 
was to relinquish for ever her claim 
as the great teacher and satisfier of 
the human soul. To study these 
bubbles, as they formed and burst 
on every wave of human life; to 
feel, too often by sad experience, as 
Augustine knew, the charm of their 
allurements ; to eliminate the truths 
at which they aimed from the false- 
hood which they offered ag its sub- 
stitute ; toexhibittheCatholicChurch 
as possessing, in the great facts 
which she proclaimed, full satisfac- 
tion, even for the most subtle meta- 
physical cravings of a diseased age ; 
—that was the work of the time; 
and men were sent to do it, and 
aided in their labour by the very 
causes which had produced the in- 
tellectual revolution. The general 
intermixture of ideas, creeds, and 
races, even the mere physical fa- 
cilities for intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, helped 
to give the great Christian Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries a 
breadth of observation, a depth of 
thought, a large-hearted and large- 
minded patience and tolerance, such 
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as, we may say boldly, the Church 
has since beheld but rarely, and the 
world never; at least if we are to 
judge those great men by what they 
ad, and not by what they had 
not, and believe, as we are bound, 
that had they lived now, and not 
then, they would have towered as 
far above the heads of this genera- 
tion as they did above their own. 
And thus an age, which, to the shal- 
low insight of a sneerer like Gibbon, 
seems only a rotting and aimless 
chaos of sensuality and anarchy, 
fanaticism and hypocrisy, produced 
an Athanase anda Jerome, a Chrys- 
ostom and an Augustine; absorbed 
into the sphere of Christianity all 
which was most valuable in the phi- 
losophies of Greece and Egypt, and 
in the social organization of Rome, as 
an heirloom for nations yet unborn; 
and laid in foreign lands, by un- 
conscious agents, the foundations of 
all European thought and ethics. 
But the Egyptian and Syrian 
Churches were destined to labour 
not for themselves, but forus. The 


signs of disease and decrepitude were 
already but too manifest in them. 
That very peculiar turn of the Graco- 


Eastern mind, which made them the 
great thinkers of the then world, had 
the effect of drawing them away 
from practice to speculation; and 
the races of Egypt and Syria were 
effeminate, over- civilized, physi- 
cally exhausted by centuries during 
which no infusion of fresh blood 
had come to renew the stock. 
Morbid, self-conscious, physically 
indolent, incapable then as now, 
of personal or political freedom, 
they afforded material out of which 
fanatics might easily be made, 
but not citizens of the kingdom of 
God. The very ideas of family and 
national life had perished in the 
East from the evil influence of the 
universal practice of slave-holding, 
as well as from the degradation of 
that Jewish nation which had been 
for ages the great witness for those 
ideas. The passionate Eastern cha- 
racter, like all weak ones, found 
total abstinence easier than tem- 
perance, religious thought more cap- 
tivating than godly action, and a 
monastic world grew up all over the 
East, of such vastness that in Egypt 
it was said to rival in numbers the 
lay population, producing, with an 
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enormous decrease in the actual 
amount of moral evil, an equally 
great enervation and decrease of the 
population. Such a people could 
offer no resistance to the steadily 
increasing tyranny of the Eastern 
Empire. In vain did such men as 
Chrysostom and Basil oppose their 
personal influence to hideous in- 
trigues and villanies of the Byzan- 
tinecourt; theever-downward career 
of Eastern Christianity went on un- 
checked for two more miserable 
centuries, side by side with the 
upward development of the West- 
ern Church; and while the succes- 
sors of the great Saint Gregory were 
concerting and civilizing a new-born 
Europe, the Churches of the East 
were vanishing before Mohammedan 
invaders, strong in living trust in 
that living God, whom the Chris- 
tians, while they hated and perse- 
cuted each other for arguments 
about Him, were denying and blas- 
yheming in every action of their 
ives. 

For the health of a church de- 
pends not merely on the creed which 
it professes, but on the faith and 
virtue of its individual members. 
The mens sana must have a corpus 
sanum to inhabit. And even for 
the Western Church, the lofty future 
which was in store for it would have 
been impossible, without some in- 
fusion of new and healthier blood 
into the veins of a world drained 
and tainted by the influence of 


me. 

And the new blood, at the era of 
this story, was at hand. The great 
tide of those Gothic nations, of which 
the Norwegian and the German are 
the purest remaining types, though 
every nation of Europe, from Gib- 
raltar to St. Petersburg, owes to 
them the most precious elements of 
strength, was sweeping onward, 
wave over waye, in a steady south- 
western current, across the whole 


Roman territory, and only stopping 


and recoiling when it reached the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Those 
wild tribes were bringing with them 
into the magic circle of the Western 
Church’s influence the very mate- 
rials which she required for the build- 
ing Up of a future Christendom, and 
which she could find as little in the 
Western Empire as in the East- 
ern; purity of morals, respect for 
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woman, for family life, for law, and 
equal justice, and individual free- 
dom; a brain equal to that of the 
Roman in practical power, and not 
too far behind that of the Eastern 
in imaginative and speculative acute- 
ness. 

And their strength was felt at 
once. Their vanguard, confined 
with difficulty for three centuries 
without the Eastern Alps, at the 
expense of sanguinary wars, had 
been adopted, wherever practicable, 
into the service of the Empire, 
and the heart’s core of the Roman 
legions was composed of Gothic 
officers and soldiers. But now the 
main body had arrived, and tribe 
after tribe was crowding down to 
the Alps, and trampling upon each 
other on the frontiers of the Empire. 
The Huns, singly their inferiors, 
pressed them from behind with the 
irresistible weight of numbers; Italy, 
with her rich cities and fertile 
lowlands, beckoned them on to 
plunder; as auxiliaries, they had 
ean their own strength and Ro- 
man weakness; a casus belli was 
soon found. ... How iniquitous 
was the conduct of the sons of Theo- 
dosius, in refusing the usual bounty, 
by which the Goths were bribed 
not to attack the empire!—The 
whole pent-up deluge burst over 
the plains of Italy, and the Western 
Empire became from that day forth 
a dying idiot, while the new invaders 
divided Europe among themselves. 
The ten years before the time of 
this tale had decided the fate of 
Greece; the last three that of Rome 
itself. The countless treasures 
which five centuries of rapine had 
accumulated round the Capitol had 
become the prey of men clothed in 
sheep-skins and horse-hide, and the 
sister of an emperor had found her 
beauty, virtue, and pride of race, 
worthily matched by those of the 
hard-handed Northern hero who 
led her away from Italy as his cap- 
tive and his bride, to found new 
kingdome in South France and 
Spain, and drive the newly-arrived 
Vandals across the Straits of Gib- 
raltar into the then blooming coast- 
land of Northern Africa. —— 
where the mangled limbs of the 
Old World were seething in the 
Medea’s caldron, to come forth 
whole, and young, ond strong. The 
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Longbeards, noblest of their race, 
had found a temporary resting- 
place upon the Austrian frontier, 
after long southward wanderings 
from the Swedish mountains, soon 
to be dispossessed again by the 
advancing Huns, and, crossing the 
Alps, to give their name for ever to 
the plains of Lombardy. A few more 
tumultuous years, and the Franks 
would find themselves lords of the 
Lower Rhine-land; and before the 
hairs of Hypatia’s scholars had grown 
grey, Hengist and Horsa would 
have landed on the shores of Kent, 
and an English nation have begun 
its world-wide life. 

But some great Providence for- 
bade to our race, triumphant in 
every other quarter, a footing be- 
yon the Mediterranean’, or even 
in Constantinople, which to this 
day preserves in Europe the faith 
and manners of Asia. The Eastern 
World seemed barred, by some 
stern doom, from the only influence 
which could have regenerated it. 
Every attempt of the Gothic races 
to establish themselves beyond the 
sea, whether in the form of an or- 
ganized kingdom, as did the Vandals 
in Africa; or of a mere band of 
brigands, as did the Goths in Asia 
Minor, under Gainas; or of a pre- 
torian guard, as did the Varangians 
of the middle age; or as religious 
invaders, as did the Crusaders, 
ended only in the corruption and 
disappearance of the colonists. That 
extraordinary reform in morals, 
which, according to Salvian and 
his contemporaries, the Vandal con- 
querors worked in North Africa, 
availed them nothing: they lost 
more than they gave. Climate, bad 
example, and the luxury of power 
degraded them in one century into 
a race of helpless and luxurious 
slaveholders, doomed to utter ex- 
termination before the semi-Gothic 
armies of Belisarius, and with them 
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vanished the last chance that the 
Gothic races would exercise on the 
Eastern World the same stern yet 
wholesome discipline under which 
the Western had been restored to 
life. 

But at the period whereof this 
story treats, the Greco-Eastern 
mind was still in the middle of its 
great work. That wonderful meta- 
physic subtlety, which in phrases 
and definitions too often unmeaning 
to our grosser intellect, saw the 
symbols of the most important spi- 
ritual realities, and felt that on the 
distinction between homoousios and 
homoiousios might hang the destiny 
of the human race, was set to battle 
in Alexandria, the ancient strong- 
hold of Greek philosophy, with 
the effete remains of the very 
scientific thought to which it owed 
its extraordinary culture. Mo- 
nastic isolation from family and 
national duties especially fitted the 
fathers of that period for the task, 
by giving them leisure, if nothing 
leo to co questions with a life- 
long earnestness impossible to the 
more social and practical Northern 
mind. Our duty is, instead of sneer- 
ing at them as pedantic dreamers, 
to thank Heaven that men were 
found, just at the time when they 
were wanted, to do for us what we 
could never have done for our- 
selves ; to leave to us, as a precious 
heir-loom, bought most truly with 
the life-blood of their race, a meta- 
physic at once Christian and sci- 
entific, every attempt to improve 
on which has hitherto been found a 
failure ; and to battle victoriously 
with that strange brood of theoretic 
monsters begotten by Greek phi- 
losophy upon A2gyptian symbolism, 
Chak ee astrology, Parsee dualism, 
Brahminic spiritualism — graceful 
and gorgeous phantoms, whereof 
somewhat more will be said in the 
coming chapter. 
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LORD JEFFREY’S LIFE.* 


[oe COCKBURN, the biogra- 
pher of Jeffrey, was his fellow- 
townsman, his fellow-advocate, his 
brother-politician, his brother-place- 
man, and finally his brother-judge. 
Their relationships were national, 
legal, political; and as might have 
been expected, we have Jeffrey 
placed before us as a Scotchman, a 
member of the College of Justice, 
and a Whig, but we desiderate 
breadth of portraiture in that de- 
artment where Jeffrey won his 
aurels from the general public, 
namely, as Jeffrey the critic. We 
have portraits, and graphic and 
striking they are, of the advo- 
cates and judges by whom Jeffrey 
was surrounded in the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, but few and 
meagre notices of those who were 
grouped around him in the re- 
public of letters. We have a mas- 
terly sketch of the Tory darkness 
which brooded over Scotland when 
Jeffrey was called to the bar, but 
we have only a passing allusion 
to the Conservative re-action which 
resulted in the starting of the 
Quarterly Review ; and no allusion 
whatever to the commencement of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, a more for- 
midable rival so far as the Scotch field 
of politics was concerned. The still 
more modern period when Whiggism 
was found wanting, is also left unno- 
ticed. We have Jeffrey’s merits as a 
leader, as a member of parliament, 
ord advocate, an outer and inner 
judge, weighed and balanced accord- 
ing to apothecary estimate ; but so 
far as his talented and amiable bio- 
gra her is concerned, we are left to 
out for ourselves the precise 
functions discharged by his friend 
to literature and political science, 
not only in reference to the days 
which preceded his advent, and to 
own current generation, but also 

to those days strictly belonging to 
the present time, when Jeffrey had 
laid aside the pen and ceased to as- 
cend the platform. Not that Lord 
Cockburn altogether ignores these 
matters, but he dwells on them so 
poawty that the reader cannot 
e at all satisfied with his manner of 


disposing of them. To none will 
the volumes be without interest, but 
it is clear that the highest admira- 
tion of them must proceed from an 
Edinburgh man, if that man belo 
to the bar, and if that member o 
the bar belong the Whig side. 

The first volume of the work con- 
tains thelife ofJeffrey, andthesecond, 
selections from his correspondence. 
The massing of the letters into a 
volume by themselves was the easiest 
plan for the biographer; but whe- 
ther it is the most convenient for 
the world, admits of doubt. Lord 
Cockburn quaintly remarks, that 
‘ out of many hundreds of Jeffrey’s 
letters that he has seen, he is bound 
to state that there are scarcely three 
lines that might not be read with 
propriety to any sensitive lady, or 
to any fastidious clergyman.’ As an 
old advocate, his lordship should re- 
member that no justification is re- 
quired to be made until a complaint 
is preferred, and it is hardly fair in 
him to suggest to his readers the idea 
that the letters might have needed 
mutilation. We are always glad 
when we can get epistolary integrity, 
but, at the same time, if biogra- 
phers do not diligently examine let- 
ters before printing, it is not likely 
that in the next generation literary 
men will leave a large supply to 
print from. Thus, not to be micro- 
scopically critical, we may venture 
to question if Lord Jeffrey would 
have cared to let the public know 
that he thought Macaulay talkative 
and Dickens profuse in his ex- 
penditure. These are disclosures 
intended only, we should think, for 
intimate friends, and not for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. The correspon- 
dence pleasingly and abundantly 
evinces Jeffrey's domestic affections, 
geniality, kindness, and humour, but 
there is too much space given to the 
= of this; a as illustrating 

effrey’s character and history we 
would have preferred if Wilson, 
Lockhart, Macaulay, Dickens, &c., 
had given their reminiscences of 
their first acquaintance with the 
monarch of criticism, as they could 
not fail to have furnished interest- 
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ing narratives of fact bearing on the 
peculiarities of the man. Curiously 
enough, Lord Cockburn’s own per- 
sonal anecdotes of Jeffrey are not 
numerous—which is greatly to be 
regretted, as the biographer must 
bear many such in his memory, and 
few know better how to put them on 
record. 

Having thus discharged our con- 
science as to the negative qualities 
of this biography, we have now great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to its 
substantial positive merits. If lack- 
ing some of the artistic elegances of 
book-craft, it has what is more like- 
able, the novelty of freshness and 
piquancy—it abounds in humorous 
touches, and occasionally there are 
assages of considerable pictorial fe- 
city and pathos. The idiosyncra- 
sies of the author ooze forth fre- 
quently, and give us the impression 
sometimes of a writer thinking aloud, 
rather than of one addressing his 
fellows at large. Many of those of 
whom Lord Cockburn speaks were 
so unworthy of the ail that the 
world does not know them; and of 
those known by name some are re- 
ferred to after a fashion that will 
not be intelligible. As for exam- 
ple, at page 391 we are told that 
* Jeffrey was painfully afflicted this 
autumn by the death of George 
Joseph Bell, (2nd Sept. 1843,) one 
of his earliest friends; an honest 
and ill-used man.’ ‘Thomas Thom- 
son’ is spoken of as ‘ a prudent anti- 
quary.’ Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
account of the Morayshire Floods in 
1829, is cautiously described as being 
* perhaps the best aes that 
there is of any British inundation.’ 
It may be ignorance in us, but 
really so far as we know, the mono- 

phic accounts of ‘ British inun- 

ations’ are so few, that poor Sir 

Thomas might at once have been 
placed at the apex of this depart- 
ment of historico-hydrology with 
perfect safety. 

Lord i finds fault with 
Jeffrey for writing in his youth a 

y not divided into paragraphs ; 
but here have we Lord Cockburn 
committing in his riper years a more 
serious offence. He has indited a 
bi y of upwards of four 
hun pages of pica which has 
no contents, index, chapters, of 
divisions of any kind whatever! 
Even the famous Church pamphlet 
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of the Lord Justice Clerk was not 
so bad as this, for although the 
figures were not filled in, there was 
a table of contents of some fifty 
pages, so that a person attaining an 
average life-time might retrace a 
lost passage; but Lord Cockburn 
has no such land-marks, and the 
loss when one makes an omission in 
taking notes is troublesome, as we 
can testify from personal experience. 
We must not however allowcavils to 
overlay gratitude, and we are thank- 
ful that Lord Cockburn has produced 
this work, whatever be its deficien- 
cies. His lordship has attained the 
venerable age of three score and 
ten, and something more ; and while 
still busy with the duties of the 
judgment-seat, it is creditable to his 
zeal and industry that within two 
years of the decease of his illus- 
trious friend he has so felicitously 
daguerreotyped not only Jeffrey, but 
so many of his brilliant staff of legal 
coadjutors. 

Francis Jeffrey was born at Edin- 
burgh, on 23rd October, 1773. His 
father was a clerk in the Supreme 
Civil Court of Scotland, and be- 
longed to the stricter sect of Tories. 
Where and when his son acquired 
his Whiggism does not distinctly ap- 
pear. The first notable place of 
education of the future critic was 
the High School of the Scotch me- 
tropolis, where Scott and Brougham 
were his class-fellows. Afterwards 
he was sent to the University of 
Glasgow, where he rendered himself 
conspicuous by cultivating a mou- 
stache, then and still a novelty 
amongst the alumni of St. Mungo. 
He also volunteered the perform- 
ance of Sigismunda, in a proposed 
amateur representation of Tancred, 
which was prohibited by the autho- 
rities; and as a solace to timid pa- 
rents who may be frightened at the 
dramatic tendencies of their sons, 
we may mention that the present 
grave and learned principal of the 
Glasgow College was to have en- 
ated Rodolpho on the same occa- 
sion. The politics and decision of 
young Jeffrey were subsequently 
exhibited at this seminary in a pe- 
culiar fashion. He opposed the ap- 

intment of that stanch Whig, 
Dr. Adam Smith, as lord-rector, 
on the ground that he was the no- 
minee of the professors; and in 
order to cure himself of supersti. 
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tious fears he habituated himself to 
midnight walks round the Glasgow 
necropolis, at a time when it was 
much more on in its fences than 
it now is. He had premonitions of 
his greatness while residing in the 
West, as amongst the memoranda 
of that period there was found an 
imaginary speech in the House of 
Commons; but whatever may have 
been his vagaries whilst in Glasgow, 
all was forgotten in the blaze of his 
subsequent career, and he was twice 
called to fulfil the honourable office 
of lord-rector, from.which he had 
vainly attempted to exclude the 
author of the Wealth of Nations. 
From Glasgow he proceeded to 
Oxford, where he profanely de- 
clared nothing was to be learned 
but ‘praying and drinking.’ Law 
he could not reach except through 
the wearisome avenues of Latin and 
Greek, of which he had had enough 
and tospare in Scotland. He how- 
ever attempted to improve himself 
in speaking, but the result accord- 
ing to Lord Cockburn was that 
whilst he lost his broad Scotch he 
gained in exchange nothing but nar- 
row English—that is, in his own 
vernacular, his speech becameclippy. 
He returned to Edinburgh, and 
passed as an advocate. The times 
were ener unpropitious for 
one determined on espousing the 
Liberal side. All the patronage of 
Scotland was wielded by the first 
Lord Melville, who naturally turned 
it into the channels of Toryism ; and 
as the French revolution had broken 
out, things were carried with a 
higher hand than modern Conger- 
vatism would probably now a itove 


of. Like all noted lawyers, Jeffrey 
had a first-fee history. Returning 
home one day with a guinea, he cast 
it to his grandmother, saying, ‘There 
is my first fee, granny; give it to 
your old woman at Leith.’ He could 
not long have afforded this liberality, 


as for five years he was employed 
Py none except his own connexions. 
‘I cannot help looking,’ he writes 
to his brother, at this period, ‘ upon a 
slow, obscure and philosophical star- 
vation at the Scotch bar as a destiny 
not to be submitted to. There are 
some moments when I think I could 
sell myself to the minister, or to the 
devil, in order to get above these 
necessities.’ India at this and an 
after date was the golden region 
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thought of, but never visited. He 
also longed for travel as a means of 
information. ‘ Hamilton and I pro- 

sed to make a philosophical tour 
into the southern parts o waren 
observing men, women, and minerals, 
and journeying with the simple 
economy of the sages and apostles 
of old; but it was soon found that 
even this apostolic pilgrimage would 
require a hundred guineas, and I 
had not twenty in the world.’ The 
German tour = dena into a Highland 
one, which we may reasonably con- 
clude absorbed the narrow capital 
of the philosopher. 

But whilst the bar would not 
smile on Jeffrey, the sex did; and in 
1801, while his professional income 
was under 100/. a year, he married 
his second cousin, Miss Wilson. 
He ascended three stairs in the old 
town, and commenced furnishing. 
‘His own study,’ says Lord Cock- 
burn, ‘was only made comfortable 
at the cost of 7/. 18s. ; the banquet- 
ing hall rose to 13/. 8s., and the 
drawing-room actually amounted to 
227. 19s.’ 

These items will remind the read- 
ers of Lord Eldon’s Life of the days 
when Bessy Surtees was in her 
teens. Marriage sharpening the 
desire for gain, Jeffrey became a can- 
didate for the humble office of law 
reporter to the Court of Session. 
The Hon. Henry Erskine, brother 
of Lord Erskine, proposed him ; but 

olitices was a fatal obstacle, and 
Jeffrey was rejected by a large ma- 
jority, and had the mortification of 
seeing two young men greatly his 
juniors appointed to the vacant 
offices. After nine years’ standing at 
the bar, his income only a 
2401. per annum, and a professorshi 
at Calcutta was seriously thought of, 
but providentially abandoned, for 
the advent of the Blue and Yellow 
was at hand. 

The world is familiar with Sydney 
Smith’s account of the starting of 
the Edinburgh Review, and Lord 
Cockburn admits the general accu- 
racy of his statements. At the com- 
mencement the articles were much 
shorter than they now are. In ad- 
dition to other contributions, the first 
number contained seven articles by 
Smith; four by Horner; four com- 
monly ascribed to Lord Brougham ; 
and five by Jeffrey. At the outset 
remuneration to the contributors 
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was disapproved of, but the impro- 
priety of this soon became apparent, 
and at Smith’s suggestion a paid 
staff was organized. Jeffrey and 
Constable the bookseller both had 
doubts of ultimate success; but 
Smith, in a note addressed to the 
latter, assured him of triumph, ‘ if 
he gave 200/. per annum to his 
editor, and ten guineas a sheet to 
each writer. The minimum was 
afterwards raised to sixteen guineas, 
and during Jeffrey's reign, two- 
thirds were paid from twenty to 
twenty-five guineas asheet. ‘Smith,’ 
nortan, fe Jeffrey, ‘was by far the 
most timid of the confederacy, and 
believed that unless our incognito 
was strictly maintained, we could 
not goonaday. And this was his 
object for making us hold our dark 
divans at Willison’s printing-oflice, 
to which he insisted on our repairing 
singly, and by back a ons ay or 
by different lanes.’ The ‘ Pillar of 

ire,’ as Lord Cockburn calls the 
Edinburgh, burned with undisturbed 
lustre till its fierce politics called 
the Quarterly into existence. An 
amusing account of the offence taken 
against the Hdinburgh, is given by 
his lordship. Of the offending 
numbers, the one for October, 1808, 
was by far the most unsavoury, on 
account of an article it contained on 
Cevallo’s Description of the French 
Usurpations in Spain. ‘The Earl of 
Buchan [another brother of Lord 
Erskine} made the door of his house 
in George-street be opened, and 
the Cevallos’ number be laid down 
on the innermost part of the floor of 
his lobby; and then after all this 
preparation, his lordship personally 
kicked the book out tothecentre of the 
street, where he left it to be trodden 
into the mud; which he had no 
doubt must be the fate of the whole 
work—after this open proof of his 
high disapprobation.’ 

Jeffrey continued editor of the 
Edinburgh Review till 1829, when 
he resigned the charge on his eleva- 
tion to the office of Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates. His total con- 
tributions to the work are enume- 
rated by LordCockburn, and amount 
exactly to two hundred. Lord Cock- 
burn attempts a justification of the 
virulence of the early numbers, and 
also of Jeffrey's criticisms of the 
Lake School; but we are obliged to 
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state that we do not think the 
learned biographer has suceeeded in 
either case. The worst of the 
* Pillar of Fire’ was, that it scorched 
indiscriminately; public opinion has 
long since settled that the Lake 
School was estimated by the Edin- 
burgh Review at too low a standing, 
and it is certain that the productions 
of that school will be read and ad- 
mired when its detractors have 
ceased to be thought of. 
The greater portion of the pro- 
jectors of the Review quitted Edin- 
urgh for the wider field of London, 
and left Jeffrey as the sole ma- 
nager. Horner bequeathed his bar 
wig as a legacy to his friend, but a 
considerable time elapsed before it 
had the luck of bringing practice to 
the new owner. ‘The hair-dresser,’ 
says Lord Cockburn, ‘ who made one 
wig fit these two, ought to have 
been elevated to the deaconship of 
the craft; for nature never produced 
two heads less alike, either in form 
or bulk. The explanation however 
is, that almost all wigs were the 
same to Jeffrey, for none ever fitted 
him. He and his wig were always on 
bad terms ; and the result was, that 
he very seldom wore one. Through- 
out nearly the whole of the last 
fifteen or twenty years of his prac- 
tice, he was conspicuous, and nearly 
solitary, in his then black and bushy 
hair.” When he came to plead ap- 
peal cases before the House of Lords, 
and had to don his horse-hair cover- 
ing, in deference to that august 
tribunal, the irksomeness was found 
to be exceedingly unpleasant. 
Practice at last began to flow, and 
as already mentioned, he was placed 
at the head of the bar; and on the 
accession of the Reform ministry he 
was appointed lord advocate. Jetlrey 
had three different seats in parlia- 
ment, which in the course of two 
years cost him 10,000/., whilst his 
official income was not above 3000/. 
per annum. He moreover narrowly 
saved his life in Forfar, the natives 
of that burgh being incensed that he 
should contest the district with a 
member of the Airlie family. Jeffrey 
entered parliament when he was 
fifty-seven, being seventeen years 
above the age when, according to 
Gibbon, a man should cease attempt- 
ing the vocation of a public speaker. 
Jeffrey was a good speaker, but 
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forensic and senate eloquence are two 
different things, and he did not main- 
tain this department of his reputation 
in the House of Commons. He 
could not adapt his oratory to the 
style of Saint Stephen’s, and the 
affection in his throat (which ulti- 
mately proved fatal) had already 
begun to make inroads on a voice at 
no time remarkable for fulness of 
volume. In other respects, he 
proved an efficient legislator, and on 
resigning his seat, the Scotch mem- 
bers on both sides paid him the rare 
compliment of a public dinner. The 
cares of the House fagged him not 
a little, but it could not extinguish 
the play of fancy, as will be seen 
from the following extract. After 
referring to a noisy and protracted 
sederunt in the unreformed House, 
he goes on to say :— 

It was a beautiful rosy, dead, calm, 
morning when we broke up, a little be- 
fore five to-day ; and I took three pen- 
sive turns along the solitude of West- 
minster bridge, admiring the sharp 
clearness of St. Paul’s, and all the city 
spires soaring up in a cloudless sky, the 
orange-red light that was beginning to 
play on the trees of the abbey, and the 
old windows of the Speaker’s house, and 
the flat green mist of the river floating 
upon a few lazy hulks on the tide, and 
moving low under the arches. It was a 
curious contrast with the long previous 
imprisonment in the stifling, roaring 
house, amidst dying candles, and every 
sort of exhalation. 

The truth is, Jeffrey became 
home-sick ; he was too old to trans- 
plant. He took up the Gentle 
Shepherd in Malthus’s, and read it 
with tearful eyes; and he often had 
visions of his favourite Loch Lo- 
mond, and sorrowed when he awoke 
and found they were but dreams. 

Returning to his native Edin- 
burgh, he became a judge suc- 
cessively in the outer and inner 
houses of the Court of Session; and 
in this relation he gained golden 
prune from all men—the only com- 
— ever preferred against him 

eing that he was intolerant to 
long-winded counsel, a fault more 
honoured, as we think, in the obser- 
vance than the breach. 

In the privacy of domestic life 
Jeffrey was singularly estimable. 
His letters on the death of his sister 
and first wife will not be read by 
the most apathetic without emotion. 
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His affection for his daughter and 
her children; for his numerous 
friends in every corner of the earth ; 
and for his dog and parrot, all be- 
speak a simple and loving nature. 
And as the early portion of his life 
had been marked by causticity as a 
critic, so his latter days were charac- 
terised by great kindness to all 
literary adventurers of whatever 
grade. Perhaps he was too lenient 
in his judgments of unknown au- 
thors and their works, but the 
failing leant to virtue’s side, and it 
is pleasant to have it to record that 
the end of such a life was peace. He 
died on 26th January, 1850, in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

There are numerous notices of 
contemporaries in the two volumes 
before us, with some quotations from 
which we shall conclude. 


Wit1am IV.--Lord Holland says he 
won five-and-sixpence from the king at 
cribbage, and was sent to bed at eleven 


o'clock. Can you conceive anything 
more innocent or primitive? A king 
playing eagerly for sixpences! He tells 


me also that he read to his majesty the 
letter I wrote him about a new rebellion 
in Scotland if the bills were not passed, 
and with very good effect. The king 
condescended to observe that there was 
a Scotticism in the letter, viz., the use 
of the word misgive for fail or miscarry, 
which I do not think a Scotticism, but 
who will dispute with a king ?—Jeffrey 
to Cockburn. 

Lorp A.rHorp [On the resignation 
of the ministry].—I went to Althorp 
and had a characteristic scene with that 
most honest, frank, true, and stout- 
hearted of all God’s creatures. I found 
him sitting on a stool in a dark duffle 
[Anglicé, grey] dressing gown, with his 
arms (very rough and hairy) bare above 
the elbows, and his beard half-shaved, and 
half-staring through the lather, with a 
desperate razor in one hand and a great 
soap-brush in the other. He gave me the 
loose finger of the brush-hand, and with 
the usual twinkle of his bright eye and 
radiant smile, he said, ‘ You need not be 
anxious about your Scotch Bill to night, 
for I have the pleasure of telling you we 
are no longer His Majesty’s ministers.’ 
* * * When they came to summon 
him to a counsel, on the Duke's giving 
in, he was found in a closet with a groom, 
busy oiling the locksof his fowling-pieces, 
and lamenting the decay into which they 
had fallen during his ministry.—Jbid. 

TALLEYRAND.—He is more natural, 
plain, and reasonable than I had ex- 
pected ; a great deal of the repose of 
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high breeding and old age, with a mild 
and benevolent manner, and great calm- 
ness of speech rather than the sharp, 
caustic, cutting speech of a practised 
utterer of bon-mots. He did not eat 
much nor talk much about eating, except 
only that he inquired very earnestly into 
the nature of cocky-leekie, and wished 
much to know whether prunes were 
essential. He settled at last that they 
should be boiled in the soup, but not 
brought up in it. He drank little but 
iced water.—Jbid. 

Lorp MELBouRNE.— A LxEssoN ON 
PatronaGE. — Unless sends good 
medical credentials he certainly will not 
be appointed. I have had some talk 
about it with Lord Melbourne, who says 
that to job a teaching chair in a great 
medical school would be disgraceful, 
and that he will not give it to any man 
because he is a Whig, unless he be the 
best, or amongst the best in all respects ; 
and who shall say otherwise '—Jbid. 

Moore.—In respect of the famous duel 
between Jeffrey and Moore, Lord Cock- 
burn corrects some popular errors. 
Both pistols were loaded. On reach- 
ing the police-office it was then found 
that Jeffrey's pistol contained no bullet ; 
either because it must have dropped 
out when the officer snatched it from 
him, or afterwards in the officer’s hands, 
Moore’s bullet was still in his pistol, 
and Horner was certain that one had 
been put into Jeffrey's. Little’s was 
therefore not the ‘leadless pistol.’ — 
i, p. 172. 

At a subsequent period, when there 
was a rumour that Moore’s circum- 
stances were embarrassed, Jeffrey 
wrote to Rogers making offer of 
assistance ‘ to the extent of 300/. or 
5001.’ 


Kemste.— King John was the ocea- 
sion of Jeffrey sticking in a speech, which 
he had never done before or after. 
Kemble had taken leave of the Edin- 
burgh stage, and his admirers gave him 
a dinner and snuff-box. ‘ Jeffrey was put 
into the chair, and had to make the ad- 
dress previous to the presentation. He 
began very promisingly, but got con- 
fused, and amazed both himself and 
everybody else by actually sitting down 
and leaving the speech unfinished ; and 
until reminded of that part of his duty 
not even thrusting the box into the hand 
of the intended receiver. He afterwards 
told me the reason of this. He had not 
premeditated the scene, and thought he 
had nothing to do except in the name 
of the company to give the box. But 
as soon as he rose to do this, Kemble, 
who was beside him, rose also, and with 
most formidable dignity. This forced 
Jeffrey to look up to his man ; when he 
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found himself annihilated by the tall 
tragic god, who sunk him to the earth 
at every compliment by obeisances of 
overwhelming grace and stateliness. If 
thechairman had anticipated his position 
or recovered from his first confusion, his 
mind and words could easily have sub- 
dued even Kemble.’—i. p. 254. 

LeGaL CoNTEMPORARIES.—Although 
some of these worthies, by reason of 
their seclusion at the Scotch bar, are not 
possessed of such household names as the 
foregoing, there are circumstances re- 
lated regarding many of them which, 
very properly, have not been allowed to 
pass into oblivion. For example, we 
have a capital sketch of bluff, rough, Sir 
Harry Moncrieff (who, by the way, was 
not legal, although his descendants have 
been so), the man who, ‘in his old age, 
disliked a brother man fewer every day 
he lived.’ We have similar justice 
done to Lord Moncrieff, the son of the 
preceding, who commenced his public 
career as a Whig by literally holding the 
candle to the Hon. Henry Erskine. A 
public meeting was held in 1795 in an 
Edinburgh Circus, but those being the 
days when men in the north were un- 
accustomed to public speaking, no pre- 
caution had been taken to light the place, 
and Erskine commenced his address in 
the dark. ‘A lad, however, struggled 
through the crowd with a dirty tallow 
candle in his hand, which he held up in 
the orator's face. Many shouts honoured 
the unknown torch-bearer. This lad was 
James Moncrieff, then about sixteen.’ 
He had a shrill and harsh voice, and 
casual listeners went away with the idea 
that it would be nothing else. ‘They 
never heard him admonish a prisoner of 
whom there was still hope ; or doom one 
to die ; or spurn a base sentiment ; or 
protest before a great audience in favour 
ofa sacred principle. The organ changed 
into striking impressiveness whenever it 
had to convey the déep tones of that 
solemn earnestness which was his elo- 
quence.’ Then we have the witty John 
Clerk, who is handled with the pen of a 
master. The zeal of this gentleman 
knew no bounds. ‘ He did not take his 
fee, plead the cause well, hear the result, 
and have done with it, but gave the 
client his temper, his perspiration, his 
nights, his reason, his whole body and 
soul, and very often the fee to boot. His 
real superiority Jay in his legal learning 
and hard reasoning. But he would have 
been despicable in his own sight, had he 
reasoned without defying and insulting 
the adversary and the unfavourable 
judges ; the last of whom he always felt 
under a special call to abuse, because 
they were not merely obstrueting justice 
but thwarting him. His whole session 
was one keen and truceless conflict.’ 
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We have also passing references 
to James Grahame, the author of the 
Sabbath, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the gentle Joanna Baillie, and last, 
although not least, Boswell. This 
worthy was on one occasion assisted 
home by Jeffrey, and on being re- 
stored to reason he thanked the 
young lawyer for his aid, and pre- 
dicted the possibility of his one day 
rivalling himself! Prior to this 
event he had seen a greater than 
Boswell—Burns. 

One day, in the winter of 1786-7, 
he was standing on the High-street, 
staring at a man whose appearance 
struck him; a person standing at a 
shop-door tapped him on the shoul- 


WE have always remarked the 
success of a novel theory to be 
in exact proportion to its prepon- 
derating balance of folly. New doc- 
trines containing a tolerable ad- 
mixture of truth, disappear from 
public view almost as soon as they 
are mooted; while those whose basis 
is total ignorance are certain to ob- 


tain a temporary success. They 
run their course, pioneered by frothy 
oratory and affirmed by blundering 
experiment, till they are finally ex- 
plained away under the pressure of 


universal experience. For in the 
long run, those stubborn facts, re- 
sisting and counteracting forces, 
must overcome the magnificent 
schemes and brilliant theories which 
have the substantive deficiency to 
have been constructed without re- 
cognising their existence. Many an 
embryo railway runs smoothly 
enough over the projector’s dining- 
room table, whichin actual prepara- 
tion labours under some such slight 
difficulty as being under water half 
the ae Many a motive power 
which will propel with wonderful 
rapidity on the peaceful surface of a 
tub, is powerless against wind or 
tide. Many a social theory, beau- 
tiful in its exterior and attractive in 
its promises, might be most bene- 
ficially adopted if the world were 
other than it is and men totally 
different from what they are. The 
lambent doctrines of the Peace 
Society are of this complexion : they 
may be extremely applicable to some 
VOL. XLV. NO, CCLXIX. 
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der and said, ‘ Ay, laddie, ye ma: 
well look at that man. That's 
Robert Burns. He never saw 
Burns again. Scott,too, only saw the 
poet once. 

Those enamoured of modern 
names will find references to 
Macaulay, Dickens, Carlyle, &c., 
copiously scattered throughout the 
volumes. But on the whole the 
work, although pleasant, is imper- 
fect, and we would earnestly suggest 
that before issuing a second edition 
advantage should be taken of the 
annotations of the many literar 
friends to whom Jeffrey was we 
known, and to whom his memory 
will long be precious. 


shining fraternity in the Dog Star, 
but are quite unsuited to mankind. 
Nevertheless, being based on a dex- 
terous combination of the two fun- 
damental principles of all twaddle, 
won't see and can’t see, assisted 
by unreasoning amiability, they have 
spread over a considerable surface 
of society, enlisting fanatics of all 
classes—political, sentimental, and 
superstitious. But as the resisting 
and counteracting forces in the bod 
of society threaten to arrest their 
further extension, the Peace party 
have imagined a mole-like course, 
whereby to inoculate the very 
babes and sucklings with their 
theory, and to doctrinate the en- 
tire cradle of Britain with Peace, 
ingrain and polemical. Hopeless of 
success in other quarters, they have 
directed the force of their maiden 
artillery against our nurseries, where 
they have spied an enemy strong in 
traditionary associations and the 
right of unquestioned tenure, but 
feeble in its outward defences and 
owerless in its personal supporters. 
he enemy once ousted, the region 
he occupies seems to promise a crop 
of abiding and fruitful roselytes. 
This well-devised plot has been 
made public by means of a manifes- 
tation issued under the auspices of 
Mr. Charles Dickens, through the 
medium of the periodical called 
Household Words. This Peace ukase 
exhibits a total misconception of 
the spirit of our national nursery 
rhymes, owing apparently to a want 
PP 
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of practical acquaintance with the 
subject and a confident reliance on 
spurious authorities. With the 
folly, as a component part of the 
theory of peace, we have nothing 
to do: we shall content ourselves 
with exposing the misrepresentation 
which has given that theory a 
form and an apology, and having 
freed Mother Goose from the 
ridiculous aspersions thrown on her, 
shall leave her in a clear arena, and 
with fair play, to fight her own 
battles with the Peace Society, either 
collectively or man by man. 

We are told that the direct ten- 
dency of the nursery rhymes is to 
pervert and destroy the innocence 
and generosity of childhood, to 
foster violence, and to encourage 
wanton and reckless cruelty, killing, 
theft, and greed. To make out this 
case, a vast number of verses are 
quoted, which make up an imposing 
array of horrors and improprieties 
very likely to bring our old friends 
into unmerited disrepute. Most of 
these purport to be taxen from 
Halliwell. We have in our pos- 
session the authentic edition of 
Halliwell’s collection, published b 
the Percy Society, and not one half 
of the jingles cited are to be found 
there; neither are they in Ritson’s 
collection, called Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland, still less in Mother Goose's 
Melodies, which is the oldest and 
most genuine of all, containing only 
rhymes and ditties in circulation all 
over England, while the collections 
of Ritson and Halliwell comprise 
many of merely local interest. The 
censured ditties which are to be 
found in any of the three authorities 
above mentioned are invariably mis- 
understood and misrepresented— 
rhymes, reflections, games, tales, 
and riddles being jumbled together 
without explanation: so that lines, 
sentences,and couplets, being respec- 
tively isolated from the context, pre- 
sent images as unlike their real 
appearance as do the moon and the 
ocean in the hands of a subjective 
cockney poet. For instance,— 
Here comes a candle to light you to bed: 
Here comes a chopper to chop off your head, 
is given as a solitary couplet of 
exceeding ‘practical hideousness,’ 
whereas, as every schoolboy knows, 
these two lines belong to the middle 
of the game called ‘Oranges and 
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Lemons,’ in which every individual 
of the company is elected to belong 
to one of two parties by means of a 
compulsory process not very remote 
from that liberty of choice which is 
usually enjoyed by the fighting 
champions of mighty chiefs. The 
two children who represent the 
leaders form an arch with united 
and upraised arms, under which the 
others pass in a string, the last 
being dion prisoner by the down- 
dropping arms which encircle his 
neck while the lines are repeated, 
and the captive makes choice of one 
of the two parties. When the whole 
are disposed of in this manner, the 
two parties form, and the second 
division of the game proceeds. It 
must be evident that as the children 
are only elected to new action by 
this very innocent decapitation, 1t 
cannot possibly convey the ideas of 
death and murder. 

Portions of several other games 
are misquoted in a similar manner, 
even the well-known— 

Tit, tat, toe, 
My first go, 

which every man who has ever been 
a boy will remember as the libretto 
of that game of noughts and crosses 
played on a slate, is represented as 
a song of ‘abrupt and savage tone,’ 
‘ ein, gloomy, and vague.’ 

iddles, instead of being unriddled, 
are involved in additional perplexity 
and hopeless entanglement. Pro- 
positions which when presented as 
a puzzle to be solved, and under- 
stood to hide some object or idea 
under an image purposely decep- 
tive, are perfectly innocent, become 
‘hideous’ and horrible when accepted 
as realities. Here is one which, 
though evidently referring to a 
fruit, and classed by Halliwell among 
the riddles, is held up as a speci- 
men of all that is improper :— 

When I went up sandy-hill, 

I met a sandy boy; 

I cut his throat, I sucked his blood, 

And left his skin a hanging-o. 
It seems quite marvellous that any 
person should take this harmless 
rhyme to be anything but a riddle, 
especially as the word ‘boy’ is so 
commonly applied to favourite eat- 
ables, and ‘thim’s the boys for my 
money’ is a naturalized Hibernianism 
which greets many an admired 
potato, plump partridge, and luscious 
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orange. But a greater amount of 
misconception falls to the share 
of the simple songs and rhymes; all 
their sly humour, quiet wisdom, and 
tical justice is destined to miss 
re in the nursery of Peace. The 
total inability to see the point of 
any one of them presents the most 
remarkable instance of mental blind- 
ness on record. Among the in- 
stances quoted to show that inno- 
cence and guilt fare alike in the 
nursery code is— 
Lady-bird, lady-bird, 
Fly away home ; 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn. 
This verse which little children sing 
to the lady-bird, first letting it 
mount to the top of the fore-finger, 
is intended as an incitement to her 
to fly off: it is always so sung and 
so understood. The mock pom- 
posity and magnified importance 
with which five or six fellows set 
about some very trifling business, 
is a favourite scheme of the old 
nursery tale—probably of Norman 
origin, as many of the modern French 
ditties are of a similar character, and 
certainly not without its moral or 
application. It seems so very evi- 
dent that the point of such stories 
as these consists in the manner of 
doing, and not in the thing to be 
done, that it is with unmitigated 
astonishment we see the charge of 
wanton killing under aggraVated cir- 
cumstances brought against— 
We'll go a-shooting, says Richard to Robin, 
We'll go a-shooting, says Robin to Bobbin, 
We'll go a-shooting, says John, all alone, 
We'll go a-shooting, says every one. 
These magnanimous heroes having 
determined on this excursion, next 
proceed to deliberate on the game 
to be pursued, whenit is unanimously 
decided to shoot ‘ at a wren:;’ the 
wren being shot, there is a great 
difficulty about getting her home; 
in order to accomplish this they hire 
a cart, after some exertion manage 
to ‘hoist’ their spoil into it, and 
when safely returned home, share 
the booty among them. The fun 
very plainly consisting in the much 
ado about nothing expedition, and 
not in the death of the wren. 
The accusation of encouraging 
theft rests on similar misrepresenta- 
tion. 


Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief, &c. 
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and, 

Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 

Stole a pig, and away he run, 
are two of the instances adduced in 
proof of this. But as both the ecri- 
minals are punished, one with a 
broken head and the other with a 
beating, we see no greater induce- 
ment to theft furnished by their 
histories than that held out by the 
daily police reports, where imprison- 
ment and transportation are awarded 
to similar delinquents, none of which 
conclusions seem to present terminal 
prospects of so cheering a nature as 
to encourage theft. 

Half the verses quoted as con- 
demnatory evidence are not in- 
cluded in the three authentic col- 
lections ; they bear stereotyped evi- 
dence of their ungenuineness in their 
unmeaning, ignorant, and vulgar 
Seo ; they are also entirely 

eficient in the grace of rhythm and 
charm of melody which is the invari- 
able attribute of the genuine nursery 
rhyme ; they likewise lack the stamp 
of general currency which distin- 
guishes the true coin with universal 
recognition. That such trash as 
that we refer to should be classed 
with the real ditties, shows a want 
of practical acquaintance with the 
subject which the subsequent treat- 
ment of the latter substantiates. A 
misapprehension which we sincerely 
hope may do our old friends no 
damage, as no new rhymes can re- 
se them. The resolute will, the 

istorical observation, the hardy 
training, the humorous reflection, 
the hearty jollity, and the ambushed 
wisdom of our ancestors, reveal their 
features to us there, singing with a 
wild melody, shouting with a lusty 
companionship which unites the 
youth of the past and the present 
in one common boyhood. No other 
set of rhymes could convey so much 
wisdom, love, and shesilinass as 
these ancient ones supply. It is no 
slight proof of their aptitude for the 
sphere they occupy, that they should 
have spread and survived so long, 
unwritten and unprinted, as they 
have done. The spontaneous re- 
flection of the political observer, the 
social censor, the detector of sham 
philosophies, sham moralities, sham 

eroisms, handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, with the melo- 
dious lullaby that soothes — ear of 
oF? 
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the nervous infant, the rollicking 
merriment of the healthy boy, the 
thrifty lesson for thelittle maiden, and 
the primitive drama of the most fami- 
liar household implements. What 
a clear and striking picture of the 
evanescent nature of one and popu- 
larity do the following lines convey! 
an effect heightened by the light 
ease of its expression :— 
High ding-a-ding, and ho ding-a-ding, 
The Parliament soldiers are gone to the King; 
Some with new beavers, some with new bands, 
The Parliament soldiers are all to be hanged. 
The whole weakness of the 

Three wise men of Gotham 
is revealed in the second line— 

Went to sea in a bowl; 
and how slily and quietly the inevi- 
table termination is told— 

And if the bowl had been stronger 

My song had been longer. 
How plainly the youthful spirit of 
vigorous England speaks out in the 
quick decision given to the parleying 
old ‘ unready’ in the following :— 

A little old man and I fell out ; 

How shall we bring this matter about? 

Bring it about as well you can, 

Get you gone, you little old man! 

The first principles for a minister 
for foreign affairs seem to be hinted 
here. We do not wonder that this 
infant promise of Palmerstonian 
chivalry made the Peace Societ 
wince. There is another distich 
which they would also naturally 
seek to keep from the mouths of 
children, lest its tenets, reduced to 
practice, should overthrow that le- 
gislative principle which makes the 
sole ground of toleration for their 
eames existence, while it 

rings the general body of parlia- 
ment into universalcontempt. Babes 
who are in training for honourable 
members would be quite unfitted for 
the exercise of that performance, as 
at present understood, if they were 
permitted to learn by heart that 
A man of words, and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

There is a remarkable and pro- 

— intimation of the condition of 
reland question in the following 

distich :— 

The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker, 

All jumped out of a rotten potato. 


The potato has had a great deal to 
do with the degradation of Ireland. 
It gave little trouble in the cultiva- 
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tion, and did not call forth the exer- 
cise of intelligence, prudence or ar- 
rangement: as long as it was eatable 
her population relied entirely on it, 
and nothing short of its failure could 
stimulate the Irish to action. The 
frequent failure of the potato crop 
has removed that sloth-inspiring 
reliance, at first with fearful havoe 
and suffering, latterly with emigra- 
tion and legislative interference, and 
ultimately, we may reasonably hope, 
with the ‘ Butcher, the baker, and 
candlestick-maker.’ 

The ‘ Lady and the Swine’ is a 
capital picture of misplaced affec- 
tions, her flattering promises being 
constantly met by the unconscious 
disregard of his invariable grunt. 
‘A Frog he would a wooing ride’ 
conveys, over and above the charm 
of its racy rhythm and quaint re- 
frains, the moral that it is best to 
stay at home and mind your own 
business, as, in the most ancient 
version, all the actors come to harm 
except the lady mouse, who sits at 
home and spin’. A still graver 
lesson is conveyed in the history of 
Margery Daw. A very spirited 
charivari is made out of the most 
humble materials into a farce of ir- 
resistible comicality, where the dra- 
matic unities are preserved with 
due gravity, as in the following :— 
The sow came in with the saddle, 

The little pig rocked the cradle, 

The dish jamped over the table, 

To see the pot with the ladle, 

The broom behind the butt 

Called the dish-cloth a nasty slut: 
Odds-bobs, says the gridiron, cant they agree? 
I’m the head constable, bring them to me. 

The nursery rhymes are full of 
observation, reflection, and wisdom, 
put in the simplest and most charm- 
ing manner. There is a fine illus- 
tration of Mr. Carlyle’s proposition, 
that ‘the eye sees oa what it 
brings the capability of seeing,’ and 
that therefore ‘ to Newton, and to 
Newton’s dog Diamond, the sky 
is a very different thing,’ in the 
Cat’s Journey :'-— 

Pussy cat, Pussy cat, where have you been? 
I’ve been to London, to see the Queen. 
Pussy cat, Pussy cat, what did you there? 
I frightened a little mouse, under a chair. 
Pussy, with her feline eyes, had 
noted nothing but the mouse. 

The old airs of some of these 
snatches and tales are very beautiful, 
especially those of ‘ Curly Locks,’ 
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‘Green Brooms,’ ‘ There was a little 
boy and a little girl,’ ‘My love he 
built a gallant ship,’ ‘Sing a song 
of sixpence,’ and ‘ Where are you 
going. my pretty maid?’ which Mrs. 

ordan introduced in the Belle’s 
Stratagem. 

A very pretty edition of some 
Ditties of the Olden Time, illus- 
trated by a lady, was published at 
Brighton, and by Bogue, London, in 
1850. The selection is for the most 
part excellent, but we must very 
strongly protest against the intro- 
duction of that very frightful song, 
‘ Three blind mice,’ into a book in- 
tended for children: it is aglee, and 
has no right or pretension whatever 
to be included with nursery songs. 
The illustrations are excellent, the 
drawing and the designs pretty and 
graceful, and the arrangement very 
artistic, producing just the effect of 
distance, grandeur, or homeliness 
required by the dexterous adminis- 
tration of a few strokes of the 
pencil. There is never too much 
and never too little. It is always 
evident too that the spirit of the 
ditties has been apprehended by the 
illustrator—a faculty by no means 
common: The sketch of the song 
to the ‘ Lady-bird’ is one evidence 
of comprehension: it consists of a 
little girl with upraised finger, from 
which the insect is flying, just as we 
have described it to be the object of 
children to entice it to do. The 
vengeance of the blackbird pecking 
off the maid’s nose, for having in- 
carcerated his comrades in a pie- 
crust, shows a nice sense of the 
Ee justice of the punishment. 

e other three scenes of the same 
song manifest an equally just con- 
ception. There is one mistake in the 
text which, though probably given 
for the sake of rhyme, destroys the 
intention of the original by making 
the meaning too plain, which is fatal 
toariddle. This occurs in the last 
line of ‘Humpty Dumpty,’ which 
should stand thus— 


Could not set Humpty Dumpty on his legs 
again, 


and not— 


Could not put Humpty Dumpty together 
again, 

as this collection has it, which would 

make the discovery of the egg too 

easy. There is also an unnecessary 
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puzzle in the drawing belonging to 
the ‘Little Nut Tree,’ which 1s a 
kind of thing to be avoided. The 
nut-tree is represented as bearing 
two fruits, a silver nutmeg and a 
golden pear; in the sketch there is 
a broken creeping plant depending 
from the main tree, on which both 
fruits are growing ; this looks as if it 
were intended to account for the 
double fruit on the supposition of one 
being a parasite, which neither is, 
nor would it be in keeping with the 
spirit of the legend to explain the 
extraordinary produce on _ natural 
grounds. Itisan exceedingly prett z 
book. Itis much better to give chil- 
dren one book of a certain value than 
half-a-dozen cheap common ones, 
which offer no inducement to care- 
fulness. Weseldom see an original 
‘ Mother Goose’ now, the more’s the 
pity. But we hope and believe that 
no misrepresentations will have 
power to prevent the rhymes which 
soothed, amused, and instructed the 
infancy of our ancestors from de- 
scending to our children’s children, 
in unpruned wit, innocence, and 
gaiety. The minds of children are 
eminently under the influence of 
association; in like manner man’s 
memory of his infancy partakes of 
the same spell. The snatches sung 
in the nursery are never forgotten, 
nor are they ever recalled without 
bringing back with them myriads of 
slumbering feelings and forgotten 
images. The sweet wild voice of 
the mother rings on the ear, the 
fainter tones of the grandmother 
croon with a distance-quelling sweet- 
ness, and bring back the vivid pic- 
tures of the traditionary great-grand- 
father, with his frank, hearty, grand 
old gentlemanliness, and his quaint, 
leasant ways. So is one generation 
inked to another by the ever-living 
_— of song. The research after 
the authors of these would be hope- 
less, but there is every internal evi- 
dence and some precise data to show 
that they are not the ‘ composition of 
uneducated old nursesand beldames,” 
as is asserted. There is too much 
reflection, wit, and melody towarrant 
this supposition. Many of them are 

naar and alluded to by the old 

amatists, some probably originated 
with them. ‘Here we go up, up, 
up,’ was written by Dean Swift, and 
‘ Pesuycahenee jumped over a coal’ 
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was, we believe, Shelley’s ; he was 
never tired of repeating it. 

The characteristics of our nursery 
rhymes are wit, comic humour, 
honesty, and tenderness, especially 
to animals. Those of Germany are 
more fantastical and less innocent. 
Those of France are more dramatic, 
ehoreographic, and gallant. The old 
ones are nearly all accompanied by 
action or dancing: even when the 
subject is prosy and totally uncon- 
nected with dancing, the verse in- 
variably ends with an excuse for a 
ronde. We recollect one which, 
though it relates solely to selling 
fowls, is nevertheless made an ex- 
cuse for dancing:— 

J’ai des poules a vendre, 
Des noirs et des blanches, 


Quatre pour un sou, 
Mam’selle, détournez vous. 


The subjects are generally court- 
ship and gallantry, with more or 
less dramatic action, but always with 
a ronde or some kind of dancing ; 
*Le chevalier du Guet’ and ‘Giroflé 
Girofla’ are good samples. Court- 


ship is the theme of both, and both 
are danced in the fashion of the old 
Trenise in a — except that 


the Chevalier du Guet has a supple- 
men action resembling the first 
a of the English ‘Oranges and 
mons.’ Of this class the most 
original and pretty is ‘La Mar- 
guerite,’ which is so characteristic 
of France, and contains such strong 
features of chivalry, that we give it 
entire, premising that the child re- 
presenting La Marguerite kneels on 
the ground, and is surrounded by 
those who act the stones of her 
castle, and who hold her dress up 
above her head to form the inner 
tower in which she is ensconced: to 
this group the child who imper- 
sonates the loyal knight advances, 
dancing round the group while he 
puts his questions, and carrying off 
one each time till the last lets the 
frock fall, and the lady of the castle 
is then revealed; she runs away pur- 
sued hy the knight, who if he catches 
her kisses her, and the game ends. 
LA MARGUERITE. 
La jeune fille qui fait le réle du Franc Cavalier, 
s’avancant. 

Ou est la Marguerite ? 

Oh! gai, oh! gai, oh ! gai, 

Ou est la Marguerite ? 

Ob! gai, Franc cavalier. 
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Les autres. 
Elle est dans son chateau : 
Oh! gai, &c. 
Le Franc Cavalier. 
Ne peut-on pas la voir? 
Oh! gai, &c. 
Les autres. , 
Les murs en sont trop haut, 
Oh! gai, &c. 
Le Frane Cavalier. 
J’en abattrai une pierre, 
Oh! gai, &c. 

Taking away one of the children who form the 
castle, with her, which she repeats till all are 
gone. 

Les autres, 


Une pierre ne suffit pas, 
Oh! gai, &e. 
Le Franc Cavalier. 
J’en abattrai deux pierres, 
Oh! gai, &c. 
Les autres. 
Deux pierres ne suffisent pas, 
Oh, gai, &c. 
Le France Cavalier. 
J’en abattrai trois pierres, 
Oh! gai, &c. 
These assurances are repeated on 
both sides till all are disposed of but 
one, whoholds up the heroine’s frock. 


Le Frane Cavalier. 
Qu’est-ce qu’il y a la dedans ? 


Reponse. 
Un petit paquet de linge & blanchir. 
Le Franc Cavalier. 
Je vais chereher mon petit couteau, pour le 
couper. 

The attendant lets the dress fall 
here, and La Marguerite runs away, 
pursued by the Franc Cavalier, and 
the game ends. 

Those which are merely songs 
mostly consist of fanciful paradoxes, 
in which unbecoming subjects for 
laughter often furnish the merri- 
ment. There is one universally sung, 
in which the singer’s father is repre- 
sented as the chief actor; for the 
sake of stringing all sorts of contra- 
dictions together. The most sacred 
feelings furnish matter for comment, 
as the following specimen will show : 

A la mort de ma mére 
Mon pere se trouvait veuf, 
Et pour montrer sa douleur 
Il s’habillait tout de neuf. 

* * * + a 
‘Vous connaissiez cette dame 
Qu’il appellait sa Zonzon— 
S'il n’eut pas pris de femme 
Il eut resté toujours gargon. 


The air belonging to this un- 
amiable song is provokingly pretty. 
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There are others turning old age 
into ridicule in a way which it is 
better to ignore; and some of the 
later productions of the French 
nursery muse are quite abominable. 
There are none worse than the 
Vieux Chateau des Ardennes, a tale 
of unexampled wickedness and hor- 
ror, of seduction, murder, devils, 
and ghosts, which was written by 
Cazotte, at the request of Madame 
Poissonnier, expressly to be sung to 
her infant charge, the Duc de Bour- 
gogne, grandson of Louis XV. 
And lest by any chance the child’s 
mind should escape the impression 
of fear from the terrors of the tale, 
the termination of each verse sug- 
gests the sensation : 

Hélas! ma bonne, hélas! que j’ai grand 

peur! 

It is still a favourite song for chil- 
dren in town and country, and an 
unfailing resource of the timid pay- 
sanne, who can procure by its aid, 
for herself at companions, ‘le 
plaisir d avoir peur. 

We have to thank the nurse of 
the Dauphin, son to Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, for the preserva- 
tion of a very different sort of song, 
the tragi-comical history of the 
death and burial of Marlborough, or 
* Malbrough,’ as the French have 
it. This song was composed during 
his lifetime, and supposes him to 
have been killed at the battle of 
Malplaquet, thirteen years before 
his death took place. Marie An- 
toinette, struck with the touching 
simplicity of the air, the singular re- 
frain, naive words, and curious sub- 
ject, learned it from the rustic nurse, 
and it immediately became the rage, 
and was printed, painted, and sung 
everywhere. 

Some of the best and worst fairy 
tales are of French origin; but the 
modern ones are tinctured in the 
queerest way imaginable with the 
two great moral prineiples of France. 

babe as soon as it can toddle is 
told to ‘ soyez raisonnable;’ and very 
soon after to ‘respecter les con- 
venances;’ and these two precepts are 
inculcated in every possible manner. 
There is a tale in which the princess 
falls in love with some very inferior 

rson, and won't marry the prince 

~ — = is destined. ‘. She 

elopes with this personage, and the 
i ata onl: ean after a few 
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sweet speeches, they are both seized 
with hunger. They search about 
for something to eat, without suc- 
cess. The princess bears the priva- 
tion bravely, but the lover begins 
to get grumpy, from being grumpy 
he proceeds to rudeness, from rude- 
ness to reproaches, and ultimately 
announces his intention of satisfying 
his appetite by killing and eating the 
princess, who is only saved from this 
denouement by the arrival of a fairy, 
who restores her to her family : she 
then marries the prince, and so ends 
this remarkable warning against 
mesalliance. 

Leaving the rhymes, songs, and 
fairy tales of venerable tradition for 
the graver region of educational and 
instructive books, we find the sup- 

ly enormous as regards number, 
but wofully small as regards quality. 
Rhyme is a good medium for con- 
veying knowledge to little children ; 
itis both more pleasing and more 
easily retained than prose. Chrono- 
logical, historical, geographical, and 
oe precise information of a similar 
kind, is indelibly impressed on the 
memory when acquired by means of 
rhyme. It would be curious to as- 
certain how many grave personages 
refer for the number of days in a 
month to the lines learnt in child- 

ood : 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February has twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 

Tn creations of a higher kind there 
is a great dearth for the childish 
mind. With the exception of some of 
Wordsworth, and one or two of 
Southey, there are none sufficiently 
simple in the works of the great 
poets; and the rhymes written 
especially for children are anything 
but poetry, contain anything but 
truth and beauty. In hymn books 
the absence of the first may be 
compensated by the presence of the 
latter; but there are none which 
properly lead the child’s feelings, 
and point its relations to God. 
Hymns for Infant Minds, by Ann 
and Jane Taylor, include several 
very nice hymns, but the later 
editions contain new introductions, 
such as the death of ‘The Aged 
Christian,’ and ‘ The Aged Sinner,’ 
‘The Day of Judgment,’ and some 
others equally objectionable in cha- 
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racter and treatment, which quite 
destroy the beauty and fitness of the 
original appearance. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Prose Hymns are too re- 
flective and difficult for very little 
children. There is a collection of 
ry Jor Little Children, pub- 
lished by Joseph Masters, Al- 
dersgate-street, which has very 
deservedly run through several 
editions: it comes nearer towards 
what is needed in this respect than 
any other we are acquainted 
with. There is a simple sweetness 
in the tone, and a proportionate 
discrimination in fitting the, great 
truths to the feelings and compre- 
hension of infancy. The child is 
led to realize the conception and 
need of a Heavenly Father through 
the ties and affections of home in a 
manner at once simple and forcible. 
Death is gently and tenderly intro- 
duced to the infant, not as the con- 
clusion, but as part of our life, in 
its larger sense. This little collection 
is nevertheless not entirely free from 
the common error of contrasting the 
quiet humility of flowers with the 
pride and vanity of man, as though 
any merit or matter of remotest 
choice to the plants to be, or wish, 
or do other than they are, existed 
for them. Whenever these things 
are mentioned in Scripture, how 
different is the principle of com- 
parison—‘ Consider the lilies of the 
tield, they toil not, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ Here 
we are told that no human effort 
can produce the beautiful effect of 
the Creator’s most humble work ; 
but no parallel is drawn between 
the causes of their mode of exist- 
ence and ours, Their life is arbi- 
trary, blameless, and praiseless— 
while to us freedom and choice are 
given. All untrue pictures and 
analogies are mischievous; if they 
teach anything, it is only to be 
unlearnt when observation and ex- 
perience offer their contradictor 

evidence, and too often the trut 

which has been falsely introduced 
is swept away with the untrue 
medium, classed in one common 
condemnation of unmeaning words. 
In the little book of hymns under 
consideration there are other pas- 
sages which exhibit on the same 
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subject an evidence that the simple 
truth can be grasped by the au- 
thoress, and we trust that truer un- 
derstanding may prevail if another 
edition of these otherwise unex- 
ceptionable and loving little utter- 
ances should be demanded. Stories 
about animals and insects, in which 
most children delight, are generally 
spoiled by the same mistaken doc- 
trinization, The greatness of the 
Creator is dragged down and re- 
mirrored by the littleness of the 
author. The truth of one state- 
ment thus becomes the falsehood of 
the next, and the poor child is mis- 
led by the itinerant preachers, who 
make the lion or the butterfly into 
a tub from whence to fulminate 
erroneous doctrine. If the child is 
called upon to thank God that he is 
born in a country where there are 
no bears, he is taught to rejoice 
selfishly in a position to whieh he 
has been preferred in preference to 
another portion of mankind whom 
he is told to regard as brothers. If 
he is called upon to acknowledge it 
as a proof of God’s goodness that 
He made the elephant amiable, the 
reflective child is puzzled as to what 
it ought to feel with regard to the 
creation of the lion and the tiger. 
Such teachers as these miss the true 
lesson which may be inculcated by 
everything animate and inanimate 
after a more harmonious and diverse 
manner :— 


Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 

The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be. 


In the class called moral tales 
there is an equally extensive dearth 
of books answering to a nice dis- 
crimination of that quality. In 
most the children are preternaturally 
= or saainstandie bad, a make- 

elieve representation of life which 
children soon detect, and these un- 
natural little patterns and warnings 
fail to stimulate their emulation or 
to excite their forbearance, because 
they do not call forth their sym- 
pathy so much as Jack the Giant 

‘iller or Robinson Crusoe. These 
are felt to be true persons, and the 
remarkable circumstances in which 
they are placed are not so foreign 
to the feelings and imagination of 
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the little reader, to whom all the un- 
known world may be quite as won- 
derful as are the artificial little per- 
sonages who are painted from the 
scenes of every-day life, on which 
the child’s observation can act for 
itself. There is another and equally 
reprehensible fault in nation took 
—holding up grown people to the 
censure and criticism of children. 
Whether as contrasting the good 
boy’s parents with the bad boy’s 
parents, or in what form soever this 
impulse is given, it is sowing a seed 
of evil—teaching what will come 
too soon of itself, and from the ten- 
dency of social example and the 
direct inculeation of popular litera- 
ture. It is the privilege of the child 
that he shall be exempt from judg- 
ment as to his own actions—that he 
shall be thought for. This facult 
should be equally dormant with 
regard to other people and their 
doings; it is only to be developed 
with his years, when it must be 
exercised as the attribute of a diffe- 
rent state. To call forth the spirit 
of criticism in children is to instil 
into their tender minds the vainest 
of temptations, that of getting their 
own faults hid by gazing on those 
of other people, a mental leger- 
demain ime we— 

Compound for sins we are inclined to 

By damning those we have no mind to, 
a process fatal to the innocence and 
respect of childhood. 

Miss Edgeworth’s early tales still 
keep the foremost place as depicting 
the characters of children without 
blinking or exaggeration. The 
Parent's Cabinet* follows in thesame 
path. It contains a great variety of 
matter suitabletovariousages andre- 

uirements, and is entirely free from 
the errors we have remarked above. 
The tales are good in principle and 
natural in manner; the instructive 
stories, whether conveying histo- 
rical, mechanical, or natural infor- 
mation, are excellent. The subjects 
are well chosen, taken from things 
which come under the daily notice 
of children, such as pumps, clocks, 
martens, pigeons, frogs, toads, &c., 
and are quite free from unnecessa: 
commentsandabsurdreflections. We 
object to historical tales for two rea- 
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sons: in the first place, because we 
know of no good ones, history and 
probability being lost sight of in the 
endeavour after local or periodical 
mannerism in all we have met with; 
and in the second place, because 
the minds of children are so emi- 
nently associative that the illustra- 
tive tales would come between tire 
child and actual history, clouding 
and bewildering his impressions, 
All who have had much to do with 
children will recognise the excessive 
influence of association on their in- 
telligence, so that if a child have 
been early initiated into mathematics 
by the aid of illustrative colours it 
is a difficult matter to get him to 
see that a parabola is not necessarily 
red, nor an hyperbola essentially 
blue. 

Of all fictions the Danish tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen are the 
most perfect. The characteristic 
charm of Andersen’s writing is its 
expansiveness: gay, tender, innocent 
and educational to children, it is full 
of wisdom for the wise, wit for the 
witty, and humour for the humorous ; 
and so skilfully are all these elements 
introduced and arranged, so cun- 
ningly are they enveloped in 
characters intelligible only to the 
already initiated, that like sympa- 
thetic ink they come forth to none 
but the gifted. 

The wisdom is not poured head- 
long on the child, the satire does not 
excite him to judge and criticise, the 
humour does not encourage him to 
ridicule, nor the wit inculcate pre- 
sumption. The very perfection of 
tales are these; loving and wise, 
with a beautiful combination of 
humour and pathos, containing on 
the surface and for the child’s ear 
all that a child may hear; sud in 
stranger tones, inaudible io him, 
lessons for the worldly, the presump- 
tuous, the thoughtless, and all the 
various shades of worldly arrogance 
and error, whose faintest whispers 
cannot disturb the undeveloped na- 
ture of the infant. There is no 
preaching: no lowering the divine 
and disfiguring the beauty of nature 
and Sommaie miserable attempts 
to explain everything by one 
square rule, bringing down the wis- 
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dom of the uninterpretable to serve 
as signpost to every commonplace. 

The story of the ‘ Ugly Duck’ is a 
= average specimen of his style. 

is poor bird, the only ugly one of 
the brood, is ill-treated from the 
moment of its birth on account of 
its ugliness. The little family are 
hatched in a nest under burdock 
leaves, and the ducklings finding so 
much more room under their shade 
than in the close egg-shell, exclaim 
with infinite satisfaction,— 

‘How immense the world is !’ 

*Do you think this is the whole world” 
said their mother. ‘It extends far to- 
wards the other side of the garden, 
straight to the vicar’s field: but there I 
haye never been.’ 

When the new brood are first pre- 
sented in the poultry-yard, they 
‘ find two families quarrelling over 
the remains of some fried eel, which 
nobody but the cat got after all!’ 

‘Behold, my children,’ said Mamma 
Duck, and licked her bill, for she had a 
taste for fried eel, too, ‘such is the 
world !’ 

They are next instructed in duck 
etiquette, and introduced to ‘ her 
grace’ the old Spanish duck, who 
tells them to make themselves at 
home, and if they find an eel’s head 
to take it to her. ‘ And then they 
felt quite at home.’ But all the 
poultry-yard are unkind to the ugly 
duck, some peck it, and some taunt 
it—the most severe being always the 
most civilized. ‘ And the turkey- 
cock that had spurs on when he 
came into the world, and therefore 
fancied himself an emperor,’ is 
aay spiteful; so the ugly 

uck escapes, and after various per- 
secutions from men and animals, 
stands ‘ one evening in front of a 
little hut, so wretched a tenement 
that it could not determine on which 
side it should fall down, and there- 
fore remained standing.’ Here dwelt 
an old woman with her tom-cat and 
her hen: the duck is received into 
this family, where ‘ the tom-cat was 
master in the house, and the hen 
was mistress ; and they always said, 
We and the World: for they thought 
that they were the half of the world, 
and by far the better half into the 
ain. The duck thought it 
might be of another opinion; but 
that the hen would not allow;’ 


‘Can you lay eggs?’ asked she. 
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* Well, then, hold your tongue.’ 

And the tom-cat said, ‘Can you put 
up your back, and purr, and make a 
cracking noise ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, then, you ought to have no 
opinion of your own when sensible people 
are speaking.’ 

The poor duck, though not con- 
vinced, is silenced for some time; 
till ‘ it suddenly began to think about 
the fresh air and the sunshine; and 
it longed so very much to swim on 
the water, that 1t could not refrain 
from expressing this desire to the 
hen.’ 

‘What next, I wonder!’ said the 
hen. ‘ You have nothing to do, and so 
you sit brooding over such fancies. Lay 
eggs, or purr, and you'll forget them.” 

* But it is so delightful to swim on the 
water !’ said the duck ; ‘so delightful 
when it dashes over one’s head, and one 
dives down to the very bottom !’ 

‘ Well, that must be a fine pleasure !” 
said the hen. ‘ You are crazy, I think, 
Ask the cat, who is the cleverest man I 
know, if he would like to swim on the 
water, or perhaps to dive ; to say nothing 
of myself. Ask our mistress, the old 
lady, and there is no one in the world 
cleverer than she is; do you think that 
she would much like to swim on the 
water, and for the water to dash over 
her head ?” 

‘You don’t understand me,’ said the 
duck. 

‘Understand, indeed! If we don’t 
understand you, who should do so? 

Now, just take the trouble to 
learn to purr or make a cracking noise.” 


So the duck leaves this clever in- 
tolerant party, and after a few more 
troubles it settles on a sheet of 
water, hoping to be killed and put 
out of its misery by some noble 
birds to which it feels inexpressibly 
attracted; but the beautifulcreatures 
receive it kindly, and on bending its 
head down to smooth its plumage, it 
sees its own reflection in the water, 
and finds that it has grown like 
the stately birds beside it, and 
so from having been considered an 
ugly duck it becomes a lovely swan. 

We will not describe the touch- 
ing story of ‘The Little Mermaid’ 
with her dignified grandmother, who 
orders six large oysters to hang 
themselves to the tail of the Princess 
as a sign of her high descent; and 
rejects the little Mermaid’s com- 
plaint of being hurt by them, by the 
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assurance that ‘little discomforts 
are not to be minded if we wish to 
look well;’ neither will we sketch 
the Swineherd and the foolish Prin- 
cess, nor the witty tale of the ‘Em- 
peror’s New Clothes,’ nor the dee 
wisdom of the ‘Shadow’ whic 
assumes to be a man, and gradually 
supplants the real man to whom it 
was shadow, by dint of some adven- 
titious circumstances and the aid of 
dress. ‘Yes, the Shadow was ex- 
tremely well dressed, and it was 
just that which made so complete a 
man of him,’—because we would 
not mar the delight which these tales 
can confer on old and young, by 
giving portions of what should be 
read entire. 

The most hopeful fiction for 
a A we have seen for a 
ong time is Ethel Lea;* which, 
though of an interest too mature for 
very little children, and embracing 
machinery somewhat too compli- 
cated, contains all the materials 
necessary to make a good writer of 
children’s tales. There is such a real 
understanding of what a good Eng- 
lish home can be in mansion and 
cottage; such afresh natural pictur- 
ing of ‘the boys;’ such a thorough 
knowledge of animals and their 
ways, and such happy sketches of 
their doings in the family circle, that 
the authoress has only to improve on 
these faculties, and with her true 
insight into things, and sensible dis- 
crimination of the reverential dispo- 
sition of the religious elements, she 
may become a welcome addition to 
the very small circle of those who 
can write good tales for children. 
The stories supposed to be written 
by Alan Lea, though their senti- 
mental style may be a very good 
representation of a boy’s manner, 
would have been much better if 
told in the authoress’s own natural 


way. 

& most of the semi-instructive 
books for children, facts of every 
kind are represented, not as they 
are, but as they appear reflected 
from a cylindrical mirror of cant. 
The model for books, combining 
both information and amusement, 
1s Sir Hornbook, or Childe Launce- 
lot's Expedition. (J. Cundall, Bond- 
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street.) It is a grammatico-alle- 
gorical ballad. The design is ex- 
cellent, and the execution faultless. 
Childe Launcelot, (the student,) 
bearing the talisman of Emulation, 
rouses Sir Hornbook, who with all 
his merrymen joins the Childe in 
his expedition, and promises to be 
is guide. 
He called his Corporal Syllable, 
To range the scattered throng ; 
And Captain Word disposed them well 
In bands compact and strong. 
By the way side they fall in with 
two men. 
‘ What men are you beside the way ” 
The bold Sir Hornbook cried. 
* My name is The, my brother’s A,’ 
Sir Article replied. 
* My brother’s home is anywhere, 
At large and undefined ; 
But I a preference ever bear 
For one fixed spot, and settle there, 
Which speaks my constant mind.’ 
They travel on till they come to the 
dwelling place of the substantive. 
Before the circle stood a knight, 
Sir Substantive his name, 
With Adjective his lady bright, 
Who seemed a portly dame ; 
Yet only seemed; for whensoe’er 
She strove to stand alone, 
She proved no more than smoke and air 
Who looked like flesh and bone. 


And therefore to her husband’s arm 
She clung for evermore, 

And lent him many a grace and charm 
He had not known before. 

Having conquered these, and 
marched off with them, their chil- 
dren and dependants, they next 
march on Sir Pronoun, whose posi- 
tion and downfall are capitally de- 
scribed ; and when he is disposed of, 
they ascend to the abode of Sir 
Verb. 

Sir Verb was old, and many a year, 

All scenes and climates seeing, 
Had run a wild and strange career 
Through every mode of being. 
The canto which describes the attack 
on Sir Verb, and the characteristic 
resistance of all the different moods 
and tenses, is very good. 
Conjunction press’d to join the crowd ; 
But Preposition swore, 
Though Interjection sobb’d aloud, 
That he would go before. 
Sir Hornbook next leads the Childe 
to the place where Sir Syntax and 
Prosody reside. 





* Ethel Lea: a Story. By Anna King. Author of Hours of Childhood. 
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And these twoclaimed, with high pretence, 
The whole Parnassian ground, 

Albeit some little difference 
Between their taste was found ; 

Sir Syntax he was all for sense, 
And Prosody for sound. 

Yet in them both the Muses fair 
Exceedingly delighted 

And thought no earthly thing so rare, 

That might with that fond twain compare, 
When they were both united. 


They next overtake Etymology, and 
Sir Hornbook takes leave of Childe 
Launcelot, leaving him to wander 
in those regions of promise. The 
verse is martial, metrical, and mu- 
sical ; the definitions are as accurate 
as they could be in the most precise 
prose, and are further assisted by 
short notes; the action has, apart 
from its allegorical meaning, all the 
vividness of a heroic ballad, and the 
illustrations are elegant and appro- 
priate. 

There may be other books besides 
those we have mentioned, equally 
excellent in the respective branches 
of tales and instructive fictions. We 
have given of those we are ac- 
quainted with, such as are repre- 
sentatives of that which should form 
the constructive principle of the dif- 
ferent kinds. 

In connexion with nursery litera- 
ture certain views about toys occur 
tous. There never was a period in 
which so great a variety, and of 
such beautiful workmanship, were 
to be met with, and yet we have 
seen none which supply any desi- 
deratum that the old thahionsd ones 
lacked. Children’s wants seem to 
be multiplied, while their needs re- 
main unprovided for. Every article, 
from the scullery to the attic, of 
household use, is accurately mi- 
micked in the doll’s house; every- 
thing, from the barking dog to the 
polished cannon, is imitated with 
precision. There are even pumps 
which will pump up water as well 
as real ones, but children tire of 
these things very soon, because 
there is nothing in them to employ 
their own minds: the toys do too 
much, and leave nothing for the 
child to do; or too little, and do not 
occupy the child in arranging and 
tracing causes. A piece of card, out 
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of which a child is directed to form 
its own cart, house, or boat, will 
occupy it longer, and instruct it 
more than a whole box-full of ready 
made articles. Of the in-door toys 
now existent, the doll, box of bricks, 
Noak’s ark, transparent slate, and 
coloured right angles for forming 
designs and patterns, are excellent, 
and afford never-failing amusement. 
But there is a wide field of inven- 
tion for the production of toys of a 
very superior kind, affording per- 
manent amusement, because neces- 
sitating occupation, and giving in- 
struction of the most useful prac- 
tical kind. If instead of making 
effect-producing toys people would 
arrange cause - expounding ones, 
giving adissected pump, whose pump- 
ing would depend on the child’s 
putting it together properly, instead 
of a ready made one whose mode of 
working is an impenetrable secret, 
amusement would be prolonged, 
while instruction would be imparted. 
Locomotives, windmills, mr fifty 
other mechanical toys of a similar 
nature might be manufactured. 
These would have two other advan- 
tages—they would tend to develop 
the mechanical talent wherever it 
existed, and that talent being the 
one which at the present day offers 
the widest scope to discovery and 
intelligence, it becomes important 
to ascertain and foster its existence. 
They would also instil carefulness ; 
being made in separate pieces, the 
loss of any one of which would in- 
capacitate the whole, children would 
learn to collect and put them away 
after use. 

All the various machinery of 
songs, toys, tales, and science, is a 
valuable adjunct to the education of 
the home example. The lessons of 
literature must second and not con- 
tradict the experience of actuality. 
An atmosphere of definite relations 
must enclose and unite all the feel- 
ings, duties, and instructions of the 
child, and all that is not so enclosed 
will crumble away like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, or enchain the 
misled intelligence to a foggy land 
of quagmires and fens. 
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WE earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 
character.—The Times, October 17, 1851. 


Cuarter VIII. 


M2: KOSSUTH’S appeal, though 
assiduously thrust upon the 
notice of foreign countries, made 
little or no impression at the time. 
Count Ladislas Teleky, and Fran- 
cis Pulszky, his agents at Paris 
and London, obtained nothing 
from those in power but vague ex- 
pressions of sympathy. In their 
appeals to public opinion — 
were equally unsuccessful, for bot 
France and England were ignorant 
of the nature of the contest, and of 
the principles and interests which 
were involved in it. In Eng- 
land, indeed, the Hungarian ques- 
tion was advocated by some radical 

oliticians ; but those who took it in 
lend used it rather for the purposes 
of local agitation in the absence of a 
nearer and more taking cry, than 
because they wished the cm 
ment to adopt the measures they 
advocated with much apparent 
vehemence in all places except the 
one in which, if sincere, they were 
bound to propose them. 

The nobleman who at the time 
presided over the foreign affairs of 
the kingdom made some demonstra- 
tions of sympathy for Hungary 
and of ill-will against Austria and 
Russia. But his intentions went 
evidently no further than to con- 
ciliate the good opinion ofthe 
party which championed the Hun- 
garian question. His colleagues 
stood aloof in supine indifference. 
The general public might be excused 
for their indifference to the momen- 
tous question of the Russian inter- 
vention, but no such excuse applies 
to the case of the statesmen in and 
out of office who guided the des- 
tinies of England at that critical 
period. They plumed themselves 
on foresceing the end of the struggle, 
and from first to last they with 
great self-sufficiency treated Hun- 
gary as doomed. Or taking shelter 

hind the foibles and errors of Mr. 











* Letter of an ‘ Englishman’ to the Times. 





Kossuth, and some of the more glar- 
ing crimes of his adherents, they 
begged the question, instead of boldly 


facing it. As politicians, they ought 
to have seen farther than the end of 
the year; as statesmen, it was their 
duty toprovide against the dangersof 
the time. They ought to have guided 
the event; they were dragged along 
by it. They perpetuated the revolu- 
tion by conniving at the triumph of 
the party which lashed it into exist- 
ence. They feared a collision with 
Russia, and smiled at the extension 
of Russian influence. By protecting 
the independence of Hungary, they 
might have moderated the excesses 
of her revolutionary fury. By re- 
sisting the encroachments of Russia, 
they might have scared her back 
within her own frontiers, or at 
least have chosen their own 
time and mode of warfare. By 
permitting the Russian intervention, 
the English Cabinet favoured that 
combination of despotic states which 
the politicians of these days antici- 
pate. They pleaded the treaties of 
1815 and 1820 to excuse their want of 
energy. They knew what has within 
the last months been energetically 
expressed by a writer in a great 
journal,* ‘that those treaties are 
waste paper, that each party has 
broken them in turn, and that 
Cracow, Italy, and Germany, 
have found them an _ insulting 
mockery.’ They shut their eyes to 
the danger, and denied its existence, 
on the strength of wilful ignorance. 
The lukewarm attempts which were 
occasionally made to direct the at- 
tention of the House of Commons to 
the great European question, which 
Russia was left to decide in her own 
manner and according to her own 
interests, fell to the ground, amidst 
the derisive cheers of men whom 
duty and interest ought to have 
compelled to preserve the influence, 
to vindicate the rights, and to assert 
the dignity of England in the coun- 
cils of European nations. Their 
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ambassadors, who flattered them- 
selves that they were the friends of 
the sovereigns of Austria and Rus- 
sia, while they were only their 
dupes, gave some hints as to the 
determination of the allied powers, 
and to those hints the Government 
and the Parliament of England were 
content to acquiesce. A demonstra- 
tion would have turned the scale of 
events; they were too languid even 
for a demonstration. They said, let 
us have anything but war,—in other 
words, let us humiliate England 
now, and endanger her future pros- 
perity, rather than provoke a crisis, 
which might call for stronger hands 
and wiser heads. They bartered 
the fate of the nation, to satisfy 
their appetite for power and its ac- 
cessories. They compromised the 
future greatness of England, to give 
a few more years of office to plau- 
sible mediocrity and gentlemanly list- 
lessness. They have sown the wind ; 
the harvest will come in due time. 


In the last week of April, 1849, the 
inhabitants of Vienna had been de- 
lighted by the distant thunder of a 
cannonade, which announced the 
approach of the Hungarians, whom 
these oppressed people would fain 
have hailed as deliverers. Their, 
hopes gained ground from the evi- 
dent dismay of their tyrants, and, 
in spite of the iron rule of the mili- 
tary governor, their exultation 
vented itself in but half-suppressed 
shouts of joy, when it Sonme 
known that hasty preparations were 
making to remove the Government 
offices to some place of safety, 
while the garrison was consigned to 
the barracks, or drawn up in the 
public squares, ready to march at a 
moment's notice. The days and 
even the hours were reckoned 
which might bring a troop of hus- 
sars to the gates of the capital. 
The 22,000 horsemen whom Gorgey 
withdrew from the frontier, and 
whose services were wasted during 
the siege of Buda, might, at any 
moment, have raised a million of 
auxiliaries to the cause of Hungary. 
Very little credit is due to Prince 
Schwarzenberg for staking the for- 
tunes of his imperial master on the 
cast of a single die. It was a gam- 
bler’s trick, for its success, in the 
face of all the chances, was owing 
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to causes over which the minister 
had no control, unless, indeed, it is 
proved that he kept up a secret un- 
derstanding with Gérgey, and some 
other Austro-Magyar leaders. It 
has before been shown that it is 
just possible to vindicate the mea- 
sures of the Austrian Cabinet on 
the plea of such an understanding ; 
but it is also certain that such a 
secret—if secret there was—re- 
mained treasured up in the breasts 
of the chief conspirators in either 
camp, and the confidence it gave 
was confined to a few persons 
only. The Austrian officers, indeed, 
clung to the cause with a stubborn 
and despairing tenacity —but the 
soldiers were demoralized. Loud 
wailings were heard from the trans- 
ports of young troops, as_ they 
marched upon Pressburg. They 
wept, and lamented the fate which 
drove them to Hungary to be 
slaughtered. 

At this period of unequalled de- 
spondency, the nations of Austria 
were officially informed of the Czar’s 
protection. The Vienna Gazette of 
the 1st May stated that ‘ the exten- 
sion of the Hungarian insurrection, 
and the concentration of all the 
forces of the revolutionary party, 
made it the duty of all states to 
protect the Imperial Government 
agains&§ the dissolution of social 
order,’ and that ‘these considera- 
tions induced the Emperor to ask 
the armed assistance of the Russian 
Czar, which that potentate had 
generously and liberally promised.’ 
The ratification of the treaty, which 
took place at Warsaw on the 20th 
May, was preceded by its execution, 
for on the 4th and 5th of the month, 
40,000 troops, with 12,000 horses, 
entered the Austrian dominions by 
way of Krakaw; on the 8th, 15,000 
men passed the frontier at Tarno- 
grod ; and on the same day 26,000, 
with 9800 horses, entered at Brody ; 
and on the 9th and 11th, 17,000 men 
entered at Wolosezyo, and 9000 at 
Hussatin. All these troops were 
under the command of Field Mar- 
shal Prince Paskievitsh, with whom 
were the Generals Riidiger and 
Tsheodajeff. They established 
themselves in Gallicia, where they 
remained about four weeks, thus 
showing that their precipitate entry 
into the Austrian provinces was 
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chiefly owing to the Czar’s fear 
of an insurrection of the Gallician 
Poles. When that province was 
safely occupied, the movements of 
the auxiliary armies became slow, 
their demands upon the population 
exorbitant, and their treatment of 
the Austrian officers and local ma- 
gistrates brutal. Part of the Rus- 
sian army was conveyed through 
the Prussian States, with the ex- 
press consent of the king of that 
country, and to the deep humiliation 
of the Prussians, who were fully 
alive to the disgrace and the future 
dangers of such a measure. 

The Russian troops which took the 
field against the Hungarianswere the 
most ill-favoured soldiery (not even 
excepting the Croats) that had been 
seen in Europe since the grand 
irruption of Asiatic tribes in 1813. 
They looked ill-fed, and were for 
the most part clumsily clothed and 
armed. The infantry wore helmets, 
heavy shoes, drawers of coarse 
linen, and greatcoats of rough cloth, 
which ae down to their ankles. 
They hadvery clumsy muskets, with 
flint locks. The artillery and part 
of the cavalry were more carefully 
armed and dressed, but,on the whole, 
the Russian army showed plainly 
that its leaders relied on its num- 
bers rather than on its physical 
force or moral superiority, The 
soldiers marched on their dangerous 
expedition witha yes indifference, 
which was only enlivened by the 
hope of plunder. They were so 
abandoned as to believe that 
those who fell in a foreign war 
would straightway return to life in 
their own country. The officers 
were more enlightened, but equally 
resigned. When spoken to on the 
subject of the difficulties and dangers 
of the campaign, they had but one 
answer. ‘The Czar commanded us 
to conquer; his will must be 
done.’ They felt, and ostentatiously 
showed, the greatest contempt for 
the monarch whom they came to 
aid, and believed that if Hungary 
were conquered, it would be for the 
Czar, and not for the Emperor of 
Austria. 

_ While this fresh storm was gather- 
ing over the devoted heads of the 
Hungarian people, the Governor, 
Kossuth, sought to animate the con- 
fidence of his adherents, and shake 
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the resolution of his opponents 
by improving upon and extending 
the fait accompli of the declaration 
of independence. He issued his 
decrees in the name of the ‘ Respon- 
sibleGovernmentof the Independent 
Hungarian Empireand its provinces.’ 
He had summoned the Ticlioment 
to meet at Pesth in July. After 
the capture of Buda, he re- 
solved to precede that body and 
establish his government in the 
capital of the country. He entered 
Pesth on the 5th Jao with regal 
pomp, seated in a state carriage 
which formerly belonged to his ene- 
mies, the absburgs. Women, 
dressed in white, scattering flowers, 
preceded by bands of music, mounted 
guards, and a brilliant staff, sur- 
rounded him, as he drove through 
the dense masses of the populace, 
which had gone out to meet ae on 
his way. He signalized.the day of 
his entry into Pesth by an act of 
oo in the manner of monarchs, 

y abolishing corporal punishment 
in the army, and he addressed the 
people in an eloquent speech, assur- 
ing themof thesympathiesof Europe 
and the active support of France. He 
must have been aware that no such 
support could be expected from the 
President of the French Republic. 
Mr. Kossuth’s friends, however, 
protest that he did not delude the 
people with false hopes, that the 
support of France was promised by 
the Provisional Government in No- 
vember, 1848, that it would have 
been granted if General Cavaignac 
had been elected to the Presidency, 
and that six months after the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, Mr. Kossuth 
was profoundly ignorant of a fact 
which so nearly affected his hopes 
for himself and his country. By the 
action of theallied armies, the govern- 
ment of Mr. Kossuth was indeed cut 
off from the rest of the world with 
respect to the usual modes of com- 
munication. Messengers from Hun- 
gary were arrested, letters were 
intercepted on their road from or 
into that country. But the spies 
who served the government were 
bold, devoted, and crafty, and more 
than one communication from the 
Governor, or addressed to him, was 
smuggled through the very midst of 
the Austrian armies. One of Mr. 
Kossuth’s most serviceable spies— 
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Madame Von Beck—was frequently 
in the Austrian camp, where the 
change of government and the cor- 
responding change of principles in 
France were well known. Besides, 
Mr. Kossuth corresponded with his 
foreign agents by way of Turkey. 

It is therefore almost impos- 
sible to conceive that the Governor 
of Hungary was ignorant of the 
defeat of that friendly party in 
France which, six months ago, 
through M. Bastide, had assured 
him of its sympathies and promised 
its active support. Or was he short- 
sighted enough to believe that Louis 
Napoleon would adopt the _— of 
the party he had supplanted? The 
merest tyro in politics would blush 
to be thought guilty of so gross a 
folly. Hence it follows that in re- 
ferring his people to the assistance 
of France, the Governor Kossuth 
made a deliberate and public state- 
ment which he must have known 
to be unfounded. He, the re- 
former, who had inveighed against 
the deceptions practised by kings 
and their ministers, made himself 
guilty of the crime he denounced in 
others the moment he attempted to 
play a sovereign’s part. Louis Kos- 
suth, the democrat, betrayed his 
want of respect for that mores which 
so nobly upheld him, by suspecting 
them of a pusillanimity of which the 
lower classes of that heroic, though 
imprudent nation, had shown no 
signs whatever. His gratuitous 
untruth was an insult to the nation; 
it was also a grave political fault, 
for it raised hopes which the next 
few weeks must destroy, and it en- 
listed disappointment and distrust 
on the side of the enemy. 

The installation of the government 
at Pesth was closely followed by a 
series of illiberal measures. ‘The 
property of the Steam Navigation 
Company was confiscated. Daniel 
Novak, a journalist, was accused of 
having, in the Pesth Gazette, praised 
an Austrian Archduke, thereby en- 
couraging the inhabitants of Pesth 
to assist the Austrians. He was 
arrested, tried, sentenced, and 


executed, if not by the Governor's 
order, at least with his consent. 
Another journalist, the editor of the 
Ungar newspaper was denounced in 
a special decree for ‘vilifying the 
Austrians.’ 


The letters of private 
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persons were opened at the post 
offices. At Trentshin, for instance, 
they were opened by a man of 
the name of Marzibanyi, whom the 
Austrians afterwards fined 20002. 
for executing the Governor's orders 
in this respect. The opening of 
letters, however, is a breach of trust 
of which few governments can be 
said to be innocent, and the Austrians 
who punished Mr. Kossuth’s agents 
for violating the secrets of private 
correspondence, opened all suspected 
letters throughout the war, and con- 
tinue to do so to this day. 

At that time the air of Hungary 
was rank with suspicions. Every 
man distrusted his neighbour. 
Every one sought to discover a plot 
or to make one. During the Aus- 
trian occupation of Pesth and its 
environs, a system of terrorism op- 
pressed those who were suspected 
of sympathizing with the national 
cause. Nowthe tables were turned, 
but with little advantage to the 
public liberties. The Austrian party, 
or those who were supposed to be- 
long to it, were prosecuted and 
mulcted in heavy fines ; properties 
were confiscated, and several execu- 
tions are mentioned in the news- 
papers of the time. The populace 
too pronounced its own veel and 
enforced them. Persons who were 
suspected of espionage had their 
ears cut off. Other outrages have 
been reported, but they are still un- 
authenticated. There is, however, 
a decree of General Schweidler, who 
commanded at Pesth, denouncing 
the arbitrary ill-treatment of alleged 
spies, and demanding that such per- 
sons should be given up to the 
courts-martial. 

To keep the balance even, it is 
but just to state that such practices 
were not confined to the Hungarians. 
The violence of the belligerent par- 
ties was great, and after General 
Haynau assumed the command of 
the Imperial army, the fullest licence 
was given to that wanton brutality 
which characterizes the Austrian 
soldiery. In July two clergymen 
from Dotis were shot at General 
Haynau’s head-quarters at Nagy 
Igmand. In June the protestant 
pastor, Razga, had been shot by the 
General’s orders. Nothing is known 
of the crime of these wretched men. 
A Hungarian agent, who wasarrested 
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near Oedenburg, had his tongue cut 
out by the express order of an Aus- 
trian officer. The tongue was nailed 
to the church-door of the place. The 
village of Bé Sakarny was de- 
liberately burned by General Hay- 
nau, because some of its inhabitants 
were accused of having assisted the 
national troops in the battle of 
Csorna. 

By far less objectionable is the 
severity shown by the Austrian 
government in the case of the Pala- 
tine hussars, whose adventures ex- 
cited much attention and sym- 
pathy at the time, and whose devo- 
tion to the cause of their country 
ought to be recorded whenever men- 
tion is made of the war in Hungary. 
Three escadrons of the Hungarian 
regiment, ‘ Palatine,’ were stationed 
in Bohemia, where the Austrian 
authorities kept a close watch upon 
them to prevent their escape. 
But in spite of these precautions 
some of the men deserted when 
the news of the war in their 
own country reached them in their 
distant cantonments. It was there- 
fore resolved to send them to the 
Austrian army in Italy. They 
marched in the first days of June, 
and the officers in command 
avoided the highroads and large 
towns, to prevent the hussars from 
learning the late victories of their 
countrymen and the present perilous 
condition of Hungary. Buton their 
arrival in Styria, vague rumours of 
what had happened came to their 
ears ; their silence and their anxious 
looks warned the officer of the des- 
perate resolution which each hus- 
sar concealed in his own breast. 
Messengers were despatched for a 
detachment of Austrian infantry to 
escort them. But a few hours before 
the arrival of this escort, a troop of 
them mounting, as if by an instinct 
common to all, turned aside from 
the road to Italy, and with their 
sabres drawn and their carbines 
ready for instant firing, they rode 
away towards Hungary. n the 
third day of their flight they crossed 
the frontier, on the fourth they 
reached the outpostsof their country- 
men. The two other escadrons which 
followed the example of the first 
troop, but which took another road, 
came to the Styrian city of Bruck, 
where a detachment of Austrian 
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soldiers sto their progress. In 
the skinnish hich aoa twelve of 
these brave men were killed, fifty- 
four were severely wounded, and 
seventy-two were captured. They 
all rushed on the bayonets of the 
infantry, and some cut their way 
through the midst of the enemy, 
and after many adventures suc- 
ceeded in gaining the Hungarian 
frontier. Of the captives ten were 
doomed to death, but thanks to a 
clemency which is very creditable to 
the governor of Styria, only three 
were executed. he rest were 
chained and taken to Italy to fight 
the battles of Austria under General 
Radetsky. 

By this time, the three armies 
which contended for the possession 
of Hungary were up in battle array. 
Regular troops of Austria and Russia 
to the number of 175,000 were 
prepared to gain the country from 
the Governor Kossuth; who had a 
regular army of 150,000, all of them 
young and energetic troops, trained 
to the fatigues of the campaign and 
the dangers of battle, fully armed 
and equipped, and supported in their 
several localities by large masses of 
local militia. Never before had the 
Hungarian armies presented so im- 

sing a front to their enemies. 
eves before was it so clear that 

must prevail if the pa- 
triotism of the leaders equalled the 
heroic devotion of her people. If 
again victorious in the struggle, they 
were likely to be supported by the 
eerie of the European nations, 
which were even being awakened in 
favour of their chivalry, rather than 
of their cause. And there was no 
reason why aman who six months be- 
fore created an army under the hoofs 
and swords of a triumphant enemy, 
should not again conquer, now that 
the forces were equally balanced. 

The Hungarianarmies surrounded 
the country in a large circular 
sweep. General Dembinski, who 
remained faithful in spite of the 
Governor's ingratitude, commanded 
a corps of 12,000 men in Northern 
Hungary. His lines were drawn 
from Eperies to Neustadl, on the 
river Woes. His right wing leant 
on the Carpathian mountains, his 
centre occupied the cities of Leuts- 
chau, Kiismark, and Bartfeld; and 
his left wing swept the valley of the 
ee 
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Waag. His 8 was intended to 
stem the tide of the Russian inva- 
sion, which, centred in Gallicia, pre- 
pared to throw the bulk of its forces 
upon the Jablunka defiles, and the 
other passes of the Tatra mountains. 
The territory which Dembinski was 
expected to protect was too’ exten- 
sive, and the numbers of the enemy 
were by far too large for the number 
of his troops. The foreigners in the 
Hungarian army, Bem, ‘Dembinski, 
and Guyon, were always placed 
on the post of danger, and expected 
to perform impossibilities with the 
smallest possible number of troops, 
lest their achievements should sur- 
pass those of the native generals. 
Although these foreign generals 
suffered, it is true, by such arrange- 
ments, they suffered less than the 
country in whose cause they were 
engaged. In the present instance, the 
most vulnerable part of the country 
was least protected; for if Dem- 
binski could not hold all the passes, 
and if the Russians forced their way 
through any one of them, there was 
nothing to prevent their march into 
the plains of the Theiss, the strong- 
holds of Magyarism. 

The central army of the Hun- 
garians, commanded by generals 
Gérgey and Klapka, and under them 
by Guyon, with the impregnable for- 
tress of Komorn in its rear, num- 
bered 70,000 men, in three corps, 
occupied the country from the river 
Waag to the Borough of Vasarhely, 
and corresponded, by means of 
Guerilla bands on the lake Balaton, 
with the army in the south under 
Perezel’s command. The Austrian 
army which these troops were in- 
tended to repulse numbered 84,000 
men, but strong reinforcements of 
Ausirian and Russian troops in- 
creased its numbers at length to 
nearly 100,000 men, whose head 
quarters were at Pressburg. 

Perezel’scorps, the Southernarmy 
of the Hungarians, consisted of 
27,000 regular troops, and 35,000 
irregulars, occupying the Bacska, 
the Banat, and part of Syrmia. 
Their central depdts were in the for- 
tress of Peterwardein. Part of this 
corps was engaged in the siege of 
the fortresses of Arad and Temes- 
var. Opposed to them was the 
Austrian Southern army under the 
Ban Jellachich, whose troops were 
concentrated at Karloyitz, and who 
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was at much pains to maintain his 
position in that narrow slip of land 
which lies between the Danube and 
the Drave. In the course of the 
campaign, Perczel’s corps occupied 
the cities of Weisskirchen, Orsova, 
and Karansebes, and.established a 
communication with General Bem 
and the army in Transylvania. This 
province, however, was gradually 
abandoned, and the bulk of its forces 
drafted off to the Banat, to join 
Perczel’s army. 

To raise Eaictntdeeanath 
of the country, and to secure victory 
at all risks, the Governor Kossuth 
made another appeal to the nation 
by proclaiming a crusade against the 
Russians and the Austrian emperor. 
The clergy were to harangue the 
people. All able-bodied men were 
ordered to provide themselves with 
weapons of some sort. The tocsin 
was to be sounded at the approach 
of the Russians; they were to be 
harassed by frequent attacks of the 
peasantry, and alarmed by an inces- 
sant ringing of bells. All provisions 
were to be destroyed, all villages 
were to be burned on the line of 
march of the Imperialist armies. 

The Governor issued this mani- 
festo in the last days of June. The 
offensive operations of the Impe- 
rialist armies had commenced on 
the 9th of that month by an advance 
upon Izgard on the banks of the 

aag. The combat lasted above 
twelve hours, and led to no result. 
Three days later, an Austrian bri- 
gade, under General Wyss, advanced 
to Czorna, where they were attacked 
and routed by some detachments of 
General Klapka’s corps. The Hun- 
garian troops which fought this 
battle were commanded by Colonel 
Kmetty. The Austrian commander 
was killed in the battle. Similar, 
though less decisive, engagements 
followed on the 17th of the month 
in the island of Shiitt, and near the 
villages of Kiraly Rew and Pered, 
until, on the 20th of June, the first 
great battle of the campaign was 
tought at Pered. General Gérgey, 
with 30,000 men, and eighty guns, 
proceeded to attack the advanced 
guardof the Austriancentre. Klapka 
remonstrated against this plan, but 
Gérgey protested vehemently that 
the ‘ attack on the Austrian positions 
along the Waag was absolutely indis- 
pensable,’ and that ‘ that day’s com- 
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bat must lead to a decision.’ In spite 
of this energetic assertion, it appears 
from General Klapka’s own state- 
ments that he, as well as Gorgey, 
passed the better half of the day of 
the battle at Aszod, about ten miles 
from the scene of the contest, that 
the combat had been raging above 
five hours, and that the village of 
Pered, against which the operations 
were directed, had been lost and 
won when Gorgey arrived on the 
battle field, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. It had taken him four 
hours to ride over the ten miles of 

ound between Aszod and Pered! 
Tiere, then, we have the flower of 
the Hungarian army taken on a 
desperate expedition, and the opera- 
tions conducted with the utmost in- 
difference bythe commander. When 
he reached Pered, he ordered the 
troops into bivouacks, deposed the 
officer in command for having com- 
menced the attack without sufficient 
authority, and on the following day, 
when the main force of the Austrians 
returned to the charge, he exposed 
his troops ‘in an unprotected posi- 
tion’ to the fire of the Austrian bat- 
teries. In the course of the day he 
managed to get himself surrounded 
by the Austrian and Russian forces, 
so that nothing but the courage and 
devotion of the Honveds enabled 
him to make good his retreat to 
Aszod. Two thousand five hundred 
of his brave troops remained on the 
field of battle. General Klapka, 
whowrote rather in favourof Gérgey 
than against him, states, that if the 
Austrian attack had been conducted 
with greater dispatch and energy, 
‘this eventful day would have wit- 
nessed the rout and ruim of a large 
part of the Hungarianarmy.’ After 
the battle of Pered (these are still 
General Klapka’s statements), the 
commander-in-chief and his staff fell 
a prey to a maudlin helplessness ; 
two corps were left ‘ for ten days at 
least,’ and for no earthly purpose, 
on the left bank of the Danube, 
while the defence of Raab, against 
which the Imperialists concentrated 
the whole of their forces, was left to 
General Péltenberg with only 9000 
men. Atthe eleventh hour, a corps, 
which was stationed at Komorn, 
received Gorgey’s orders to reinforce 
the garrison of Raab. But the dis- 
tance to that city was above forty 
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miles; the corps itself had been 
decimated in the late battles, and 
Raab was lost to the Hungarians. 
The Imperialists occupied the place 
on the 29th of June, in spite of 
General Péltenberg’s heroic defence. 

After these losses the Governor 
Kossuth despatched three commis- 
sioners to Komorn with orders for 
General Gérgey to retreat to the 
banks of the ines Tt was the 
Governor's intention to concentrate 
the bulk of his forces in the vast 

lains between that river and the 
heiss. Gérgey promised obedience; 
but after the departure of the com- 
missioners he accepted battle from 
the Imperialists, who pressed upon 
his outposts at Ats, in front of 
Komorn. His advanced positions 
were driven in, and he was com- 
pelled to seek shelter in the en- 
trenched camp which surrounds the 
fortress. Of this fact he informed 
the Government—adding, that the 
enemy was too ooathl, and that 
he could not possibly obey the orders 
of the Governor respecting the pro- 
tection of the city of Pesth. All he 
could do was to remain at Komorn. 
He invited Mr. Kossuth and the 
Members of the Government to 
come to that fortress. 

If the Governor had followed 
General Gérgey’s advice, he would 
have given himself into the power of 
a man who hated him more cordially 
than even his Austrian enemies 
could hate him, who fought his 
battles to the ruin of his cause, 
and who waited but for a favourable 
opportunity to terminate the war. 
It appears that this message aroused 
the Governor to a sense of his own 

recarious position. He took at 
ength what he considered extreme 
measures. He issued a decree 
which deprived Gérgey of his com- 
mand. eneral Meszaros was ap- 
pointed in his place, and despatched 
to join the army at Komorn. 

The old general left Pesth, but he 
halted on the road and turned back, 
when, on reaching Almas, the distant 
and continuous peals of artillery 
apprised him of a general engage- 
ment between the two armies. But 
General Meszaros was not the only 
bearer of the Governor’s decree. A 
courier, who travelled on another 
road, reached the fortress on the 
evening of the 2nd July. 
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He arrived in time to witness the 
last struggles of a terrible contest in 
which above 1500 Hungarians, and 
2000 Imperialists were killed. The 
former were driven behind their en- 
trenchments. Gérgey himself, who 
happened to get entangled in a 
charge of cavalry, was bleedinz 
from a sabre-cut in the back of his 
head. That wound played an im- 
i part in the history of the 

ungarian War. For a long time, 
whenever he appeared in public, 
his head was wrapped up in thick 
and most inconveniently conspicuous 
bandages. He never discarded the 
hat which had been cut through by 
the sabre. He wore it on all occa- 
sions, thereby provoking a boundless 
enthusiasm amongst the troops. 

This first and last wound, of 
which the commander-in-chief of 
the Hungarian armies ever could 
boast, preserved him his command. 
The Governor's orders for his depo- 
sition were disobeyed. The chief 
of Gérgey’s staff fomented a con- 
spiracy among the commanders 
of the corps. Those orders were 
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is command. The army was to 
conducted to the Lower Danube. 
General Klapka had been commis- 
sioned to provide for the immediate 
execution of these orders. Instead 
of doing this, he assembled a council 
of war, and obedient to the desire 
of the conspirators, he consented to 
proceed to Pesth, and insist on the 
Governor cancelling his decrees. At 
the moment of his departure he re- 
ceived another decree, by which he 
was ordered to ‘hasten the march 
of the army,’ while he himself was 
peremptory desired to remain at 

‘omorn, with 18,000 men. The 
hopeless demoralization of the mili- 
tary leaders is most glaringly 
shown by Klapka’s naive confes- 
sion, that the contents of this order 
‘spurred him on to greater speed,’ 
and that he immediately proceeded 
to Pesth.* His mediation sufficed to 
shake the Governor's resolution, and 
it was agreed that Gérgey should 
resign his office as secretary at war, 
the functions of which he had never 
condescended to perform, and that 
he should remain with the army, 
and retain its command, if he would 
acknowledge Meszaros as com- 
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mander-in-chief, and promise obedi- 
ence to his orders. On the return 
of the negotiator to Komorn, Girgey 
very readily assented to these con- 
ditions, which left him in possession 
of all his powers of mischief. He 
promised to obey the orders of the 
new commander-in-chief, but he 
knew how to distinguish between 
his promise and its performance. 
He was again required to march 
his troops to Pesth. Instead of 
doing this, he assembled a council 
of war, and proposed to lead the 
army to the lake Balaton. This 
plan was so diametrically wae 
to the real interests of the Hunga- 
rian cause, that the generals, and 
especially Klapka oon Nagy San- 
dor, more than suspected his secret 
intentions. 

It is characteristic of the temper 
of mind of these ‘patriots,’ and espe- 
cially of General Klapka, that in spite 
of this tardy suspicion he consented 
to support the traitor’s manceuvre. 
He confesses that after the battle 
of Raab, Gérgey ‘dropped his 
mask,’ and that but a thin veil of 
secresy was thrown over his intention 
of making a disgraceful surrender. 
The word negotiation was at that 
time openly mentioned in pons gh 
camp ; his fear of victory, and his 
desire either -to abandon the Gover 
nor or to entice him to his head- 
— were so apparent, and the 

ngerwhich thesecriminal intrigues 
threatened to the country was 50 
great, that General Klapka and his 
fellow-generals would have been 
justified in arrogating to themselves 
that power which the Governor 
Kossuth dared not exert. But 
George Klapka, whose ‘ Roman cha- 
racter’ consented to a disgraceful 
conspiracy inst General Dem- 
binski, was far too conscientious to 
act openly against the man whom, 
on his own confession, he knew as a 
traitor. Inexperienced, indolent, 
vain, and withal thoroughly selfish, 
he played a double game, and sought 
to be the favourite and confidant of 
the two rival powers, to profit by 
the success or to save himself from 
the ruin of either. He conspired 
against Dembinski because that offli- 
cer exposed his ignorance and irreso- 
lution; he shrank from taking the 
Governor’s part against Gérgey be- 


* See Klapka’s War in Hungary, vol. i. p. 150. 
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cause he was afraid of his stern com- 
rade, and because that comrade’s 
scheme might possibly be attended 
with success. Not a thought was 
given to his suffering country, and 
the cause for which thousands of 
her sons courted death. Once, 
and once only, did Klapka attempt 
to obey the Governor's orders, by 
despatching General Nagy Sandor 
with a corps to Waitzen. This was 
done by stealth, and the measure 
was revoked and the troops recalled 
the moment Gérgey intimated his 
displeasure at this ‘ contempt of his 
authority. The services of the 
largest and best appointed army were 
lost to the cause of Hungary at the 
very time when those services were 
most needed. Above 40,000 troops 
and 209 pieces of artillery were, 
throughout one-half of the campaign, 
locked up in the entrenched camp of 
Komorn, while the smaller corps, in 
other parts of Hungary, were left to 
contend with the overwhelmingnum- 
bers of the Russian army. Such an 
intrigue could have but one result. 
The arms of the Hungarians had 
during all this time been victo- 
rious in Transylvania, and in the 
south, where Bem and Perczel, men 
devoted to the cause, commanded. 
The fortress of Arad had been com- 
pelled to surrender to the Governor's 
troops, and the corps which had con- 
ducted the siege was a welcome and 
indeed a necessary addition to the 
forces in the South. But the weak 
int of the Hungarian defences, the 
allician frontier, where Dembinski 
and afterwards Visocki commanded 
a small corps of 12,000 men, was left 
exposed to the attack of the 
Russians, who, advancing by slow 
and cautious marches, forced the 
defiles of the Carpathians, occupied 
Eperies, Kashau, Miskolez, overran 
the plains of the Theiss and entered 
Debreczin on the 3rd of July. The 
combined Austrian and coin 
armies at Raab, meanwhile, dis- 
covered that the forces at Komorn 
required but to be watched, not op- 
— andafterthebattle at Komorn, 
eneral Haynau thought himself 
justified in detaching a strong corps 
in the direction of Pesth. On the 
day that the Russians entered De- 
breczin the head-quarters of the 
Austrian commander-in-chief were 
at Babolna. 
The inhabitants of the Hungarian 
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capital began at this time to despair 
of the war. They were assured 
that the army at Komorn remained 
unconquered, and the greatest care 
was taken to conceal from them the 
advances of the Imperialist armies. 
But the evil news oozed out. Be- 
sides, their nights were disturbed by 
the hollow rumbling of artillery and 
heavy waggons, which betrayed the 
clandestine removal of the archives 
and stores. Hence the greatest 
confusion prevailed. The looks of 
the people were anxious and care- 
worn ; many took to flight. False 
rumours were flying about in all 
directions. Some of the populace 
assembled in tumultuous meetings ; 
others sought to liberate the Aus- 
trian prisoners of war. Cries of 
‘Treason!’ filled the air. The go- 
vernment was compelled by threats 
of extreme measures of severity to 
prevent the outbreak of an insurrec- 
tion. 

The Governor himself prepared to 
leave Pesth. His personal property 
was removed to Szolnok. His own 
departure was fixed for the 2nd of 
July. He wished to leave the cit 
secretly, but the news transpired, 
much against his will. Before the 
carriage drew up at his door, the 
square was filled with people, who 
were anxious to witness his depar- 
ture. Thus discovered, his shee 
were changed. He issued from his 
palace in simple dress, with the cross 
of St. Stephen slung round his neck, 
preceded by three bishops, bearing 
crosses and banners, and surrounded 
by his adjutants, one of whom bore 
the standard of Hungary. After 
him came his guards. The people 
cheered the procession as it emerged 
from the gateway, and proceeded to 
the great cross in the square. The 
Governor stopped at the cross, and 
knelt down. The people knelt 
with him. After this act of devo- 
tion, Mr. Kossuth assured them 
that the Magyar Isten, the God of 
Hungary, who protected them in the 
battles of Hatvan and Kapolna, 
would not now withdraw his protec- 
tion from his people. The Go- 
vernor’s aspect, his anxious, care- 
worn features, and the impressive 
_ of his voice, sufficed to “ye = 

ace with a transport of grie 
em enthusiasm. Then eho but a 
few days before provoked his threats 
of ps ace and wholesale fu- 
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sillades, now rushed forward to 
embrace and kiss his knees and feet, 
and even the stones on which his 
foot had trod. He told them to be 
of good cheer and promised a speedy 
return. Crowds of people followed 
him, bewailing their own lot and his, 
as the carriages drove slowly away. 
But few of the male population 
stayed behind. They left, partly 
from patriotism, and partly from 
fear of the vengeance of the Aus- 
trians. About a week afterwards 
the two capitals of Buda and Pesth 
were occupied by the advanced 
guard of the Austrian army. The 
commander, General Haynau, issued 
pen. in which he told the 
inhabitants of Pesth that he would 
make them responsible ‘ one for all, 
and all for one,’ and that their lives 
and properties were forfeited in ex- 
— of their crimes. Their city 
ore the traces of a first chastise- 
ment; if they provoked him, he 
would turn it into a heap of ruin 
and ashes, a monument of their 
treason and his revenge. To make 
these menaces the more impressive, 
he reminded the inhabitants of the 
capital of his achievements at Bres- 
cia. The Jews of Pesth, who had 
throughout supported the Hungarian 
government, were mulcted in a sum 
of ao ong 
e Governor of Hungary, mean- 
while, had removed the seat of what 
was left to him of power to Czegled, 
and afterwards to Szegedin. He 
made strenuous but fruitless endea- 
vours to attract Gérgey and his 
army in defence of the capital. Mes- 
senger was sent after messenger, 
order followed upon order, but with- 
out result. Mr. Kossuth’s entrea- 
ties, and the orders of General 
Meszaros, were addressed to General 
Klapka, but while that officer la- 
mented his inability to meet the 
governor’s wishes, he consented to 
support Gérgey’s plan of dividing 
the army at Komorn into two corps, 
of which the weaker, under Klapka, 
was destined to guard the fortress, 
while the flower of the army, under 
Gérgey’s command, was to march 
away, for a purpose whichat that time 
wasasecret to those only whoaffected 
to. admire Gérgey’s brutality as in- 
dependence, his frantic waywardness 
as chivalrous daring, and his secresy 
as a certain indication of a deep and 
brilliant plan for the restoration of 
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the fortunes of the war. But Gene- 
ral Klapka, who had followed his 
career cccien, who knew ‘the 
intensity of the hatred’ he bore to 
Kossuth, and who was perfectly 
aware of Gérgey’s contempt for the 
national cause and army, could not 
for one moment doubt the result of 
an expedition which he nevertheless 
volunteered to support. On the 11th 
of July an attempt was made to 
break through the allied Imperialist 
armies on the right bank of the 
Danube. Klapka commanded, and 
Gérgey, who pleaded his wound, re- 
mained a spectator of the battle, 
which ended with the retreat of the 
Hungarians. The loss on either 
side amounted to about 1500 in 
killed and wounded. The Hunga- 
rian troops fought with the greatest 
heroism : their defeat was the result 
of the want of discipline on the part 
of the leaders of the various corps. 
Each division of their army seemed 
to fight on its own account. There 
was no concert in their attack, no 
combination in their movements, no 
co-operation in their retreat. 

Two days afterwards, on the 13th 
of July, General Klapka commanded 
another attack upon the Austrian 
forces on the right bank of the 
Danube; and Gorgey, who had 
crossed to the left bank of that 
river, commenced his fateful ex- 
pedition into the interior of Hun- 

ary, by marching upon the city of 

‘aitzen. He had gained his ob- 
ject. For more than fourteen days 

e had thwarted the movements of 
the national armies, enabled the 
Russians to invade the country from 
Gallicia, and to occupy almost all 
the important cities of the kingdom. 
Their armies occupied the country 
from Debreezin to Waitzen. They 
met him in the vicinity of that town, 
and defeated him. He turned aside, 
and marched upon Miskolz and 
Tokaj, closely pursued, with his rear- 
guard engaged in frequent skir- 
mishes, and negotiating all the 
while. His famous retreat was a 
brilliant piece of military acting from 
beginning to end. The Russian ar- 
mies never lost sight of him. But 
they took care not to press upon his 
heels. The quarters which he left 
each morning, were in the evening 
occupied by the staff of Prince Pas- 
kiewich. ore than once the Rus- 
sian commander might have crushed 
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him between two corps. On other 
occasions, Gérgey might have turned 
on and defeated. his pursuer. Rus- 
sian officers passed his outposts in 
the evenings, and returned before 
the break of day. The negotiations 
were evidently not confined to his 
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own fate and that of his army. 
His ambition grew with his success, 
and the fate of Hungary was decided 
when he in appeared on the 
scene and offered to co-operate with 
the national armies. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND. 
Carter XI. 


THE HUNTING REVEILLEE—A CRACK MEET IN ‘THE SHIRES’—A PATTERN MASTER OF 
HOUNDS—‘ THE DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST’—A WORKMAN AT THE TRADE—THE 
WATER-CURE AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE ‘FIRST FLIGHT’—VAULTING AMBITION 
THAT O’ERLEAPS ITSELF—’TIS THE PACE THAT KILLS—WHO-WHOOP ! 


AMONGST all the heathen gods 
and goddesses to whom we sacri- 
ficed so liberally at. Haverley, Mor- 
pheus was the only one that could 
with reason complain of systematic 
neglect. Diana we worshipped most 
perseveringly during the a Bae- 
chus could ese a phalanx of un- 
flinching votaries in the evening, for 
who might resist Sir Peregrine’s dry 
champagne, or pass untasted by the 
silky ‘twenty-five, with a ‘magnum’ 
of which Soames, no unworthy re- 
presentative of the wine-god, ap- 
peared punctually every quarter of 
anhour? Norwas Venus forgotten ; 
when mirth, music, singing, and 
ecarté in the drawing-room, with an 
occasional impromptu dance as mid- 
night rence showed how wil- 
lingly we yielded ourselves to her 
rosy fetters. But for the god of 
sleep, we professed, one and all, but 
little regard ; the only time at which 
he seemed to vindicate his power 
being that too-fleeting twenty 
minutes which elapsed between the 
summons of one’s vigilant domestic, 
a the painful effort = dreaded 
the sluggard, termed ‘ getti 

on of har 4 

I could have sworn on the mo 
after the ball, that my repose 
only lasted five minutes—a brilliant 
five minutes truly, illumined as it 
was by the image of my affianced 
Flora, when my uncompromising 
servant entered the room, under a 
burden of hot water, clean linen, 
top-boots and spurs, and snowy ap- 
phances thereto belonging, wherein 
it was my intention to over-ride as 
much as possible the Hark-Holloa 
hounds, advertised to ‘ meet’ on that 
ay at. Haverley Hall. Oh the de- 
light. of that first moment. of con- 


sciousness, ere I could gather from 
my scattered faculties what it was 
that made my heart bound so lightly 
in my bosom! —the first dawning 
of ‘the sober certainty of waking 
bliss,’ worth all the dreams ever yet 
sent by Proserpine through her 
‘ivory gate.’ Could mortal man 
be happier than I was on that aus- 
picious morning? Debts, difficulties, 
and annoyances were all forgotten ; 
if I thought of Zoé, it was but with 
a twinge of reproach which enhanced 
the joy succeeding so momentary a 
pang. Flora was mine! Such a 
thought alone was sufficient to fill 
my mental atmosphere with sun- 
shine, nor was it an unpleasing 
under-current of ideas that I was 
that day to ride a capital horse, with 
as crack a pack of hounds as England 
could produce. Theoriginal young 
thorough-bred one, whose tuition first 
brought about that interview with 
old Burgonet which obtained for 
me a commission in Her Majesty’s 
service, was now an experience 

steady, and very capital hunter— 


A matchless steed though somewhat old, 
Prompt in his paces, cool and bold. 


And in honour of the friendly old 
eneral, denominated ‘Sir Benjamin.’ 
Such ‘ a mount’ was in itself an an- 
ticipation of success, and who that 
remembers the ideal laurels which 
‘ going well’ through ‘a fine run’ 
confers upon the brow of imaginative 
twenty-one, will refuse to sympathize 
with my feelings of exhilaration and 
excitement, as I descended the stairs 
to partake of that merriest of meals, 
a hunting-break fast ! 
The were assembled when 
I entered the dining-room, and my 
being five minutes later than the 
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rest called down upon me many a 
jeering reproof for my ‘ dissipated 
mdon habits.’ The ladies were 
all present, having expressed their 
intention of seeing as much fun as 
possible from the carriages, under 
the guidance of Sir Peregrine, who 
for the first time was unable to join 
‘the field’ on horseback. Julia Batt 
was very anxious to have ridden, 
but the Reverend Amos, who de- 
spised all sports but shooting, and 
thought hunting very dangerous— 
metibaatherre such aperformance. 
Had it not been for these parental 
objections, Tom Spencer would never 
have seen as well as he did one of the 
finest runs that ever took place over 
that country. How the young lady 
looked in a hat, I am ata loss to say ; 
but judging from what she was in a 
certain pink bonnet, I should ima- 
gine her riding-costume must have 
made her fascinating and piguante 
» a ae a neer ! 
undry neighbours dro in ere 
the hounds arrived, > a their 
morning salutations to my father, 
or to talk over the previous evening, 
and its events past and to come, 
with that sort of retrospective scan- 
dal that makes half the pleasure of 
a ball in the country. Stained red- 
coats dotted the steps at the hall- 
door ; and booted gentlemen, whose 
nerves required a little bracing before 
encountering our Haverley fences, 
straggled into the house for a small 
glass of cherry-brandy, after their 
gallop to covert. raggled and 
panting hacks were being led away, 
whilst silent sharp-looking grooms 
were using their own pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to remove every speck or 
stain that might mar the glossy coats 
of those powerful high-bred hunters 
they had brought so carefully to the 
place of meeting. 

‘Here they come!—here they 
come! oh, how pretty,’ exclaim 
the ladies ; and ‘ Oh, you darlings!’ 
chimes in the enthusiastic Miss Batt, 
as the clean and various-coloured 

ack are seen trotting on to the 

wn; where, grouping themselves 
round their huntsman, they take up 
a highly picturesque position in front 

f the ouse. No provincial estab- 
lishment is that of the Hark-Hol- 
loa hounds. In all its various gra- 
dations, from the noble master down 
to the feeder’s assistant, ‘pace’ is 
indelibly stamped upon every in- 
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dividual, every article connected with 
the kennels. 

Joy,thehuntsman, asnake-headed, 
wiry, active man, devoted to his pro- 
fession, and a first-rate horseman, 
looked as game and undeniable as 
the two thorough-bred ones provided 
to —— throughthe day. Quick- 
ness of thought and action, energy 
of mind and body were impersonated 
in Will Partridge, his first whip, 
@ man whom nature must have 
framed for the express office he filled 
so well. No anatomist could venture 
to doubt that those limbs were made 
on purpose for the boots and 
breeches which fitted them so won- 
derfully ; and the general opinion 
amongst ourselves was that Will 
must have been born in these sport- 
ing appliances. Nimrod was doubt- 
less an adept in all the practices 
of the chase, but I question if Nim- 
rod, though mounted on Pegasus, 
the greatest flyer on record—ay, 
even had Mercury lent him the use 
of his heels, could have slipped awa 
to the ‘ down-wind’ end of a wood- 
land, and when there bored through 
the blackest and bitterest thorn-fence 
that ever staked a hunter, with half 
the ease or half the rapidity of Tom 
Prince—whose duty it was,as second 
whip, to enforce upon the younger 
members of the pack the propriety 
of their ‘harking forward’ and 
. getting together,’ and the necessity 
of abstaining entirely from ‘hare.’ 

Woe to the riotous puppy that 
should indiscreetly proclaim his 
discovery of the forbidden fruit. 
Tom’s thong was indeed ‘ swift to 
smite, and never to spare; and it 
was quite unnecessary to request 
that functionary to ‘ride at him and 
cut him in two,’ so rapidly did sum- 
mary punishment follow the eager 
culprit’s offence. The hounds them- 
selves were level in size, and fault- 
less in frame and symmetry ; their 
condition was perfect, as was shown 
by theirquick earnest movements and 
the bloom upon their skins; some 
of the old school might have thought 
them a little too light, but even such 
critical veterans must have confessed 
that they looked ‘all over like going.’ 
The horses were well-bred, powerful 
animals, unusually sound, and with 
action that promised jumping capa- 
bilities to take them over that 
strongly-enclosed coun All the 
minor appliances were in keeping 
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with the more important items of 
the establishment ; and though last, 
not least, the noble master himself, 
a perfect specimen of his class, the 
high-bred English gentleman, was 
every inch a sportsman. Look at 
him now, as he comes galloping up, 
a little late; for aseat in Parliament 
entails its duties as well as its ad- 
vantages, and letters must be an- 
swered, even though a field of eager 
horsemen may be kept waiting b 
the delay. Look at him now, wit 
his oy open bearing, his fine 
athletic form, the flush of health 
— his cheek, and the sparkle of 
pleasure in his eye, as with frank 
courtesy and hearty good-humour 
he exchanges greetings with one and 
all, from the stately peer to the burly 
yeoman, ere he rides into the middle 
of the pack, who with fawning 
countenances and waving sterns 
welcome that well-known voice, 
and say if Lord Rasperdale is not 
the beau ideal of what a master of 
hounds should be. Joy touches his 
cap, glad to see him at last, for now 
we shall begin. My lord exchanges 
his hack for his hunter—a powerful, 
thorough-bred chestnut, that it is not 
every man who could ride, but who 
when handled by a workman can 
show ‘ how fields are crossed.’ At 
that signal, there isa general move, 
and in the midst of fidgetting horses, 
mutual greetings, and much cigar 
smoke, the hounds trot away to draw 
Haverley Gorse. 

‘How are you, Digby, my boy?’ 
bursts on my ear in well-remembered 
tones; and turning sharply round, 
I Sagan my ol frien Dertendh 
—the last person I expected to see 
at that particular moment. Hearty 
was our mutual greeting, and many 
were the inquiries as to our 
doings—past, present, and to come. 
Cartouch was fond of hunting as 
ever, and having got together a ca- 
pital stud, was now commencing the 
season with all the ardour and en- 
thusiasm of a boy. Save a few ad- 
ditional crow’s-feet, and an occasional 
line of silver in the glossy black 
hair, the colonel looked as youn 
as ever; and although he pr 
not then have been very far from 
the half century, his io figure, 
graceful seat, and daring horseman- 
ship, would have led a stranger to 
suppose he was still considerably 
on the sunny side of middle age— 
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whenever that very conventional 
period may be supposed to begin. 
*There’s a fox in that gorse, I'll 
take my oath,’ suddenly exclaimed 
he, in the midst of a long Canadian 
conversation, in which we had got 
interested : ‘look at those hounds, 
how keen they are,’ he added, as 
one after another, emerging from a 
large long strip of open wood, which 
they had been unsuccessfully draw- 
ing, rushed, with ears erect and 
rising bristles, towards the prickly 
covert. ‘Sir Benjamin’ seemed to 
partake of their excitement, for he 
fidgetted about, snatched impatiently 
at his bridle, and trembled under me 
almost as much as the evergreen 
branches which were shaking above 
the backs of the busy hounds. ‘ Al- 
ways a fox at Haverley,’ said Lord 
Rasperdale, as he galloped by to call 
some foot-people off from a highly- 
commanding position they had taken 
up, exactly against the spot at which 
the wily animal was likely to go 
away. Even while he spoke, a 
clear sonorous holloa rang through 
the air, and though I crammed the 
spurs into ‘Sir Benjamin,’ and 
rattled him down the middle ride of 
the covert at a pace which would 
have made some race-horses look 
foolish, I only reached the other 
end in time to see the hounds pour- 
ing like a cataract over a high 
staken-bound fence, which crested 
the opposite eminence, accompanied 
by the faint and unnecessary ‘ too- 
too’ with which Joy indulged him- 
self on his horn, and the flutter of 
‘my lord’s’ coat-tails, as he disap- 
ared on the further side of the 
ence. ‘Now for it,’ I thought— 
‘ there will be a rare scent over Ha- 
verley pastures, and he mus¢ cross 
the vale after that ; by Jove, we are 
in for a tickler!’ as I caught fast 
hold of Sir Benjamin’s head, and 
sinking the wind a little, to make 
up for the badness of my start, put 
an awkward ‘ hog-backed’ stile and 
a fairish ox-fence between myself 
and the crowd, who as usual 
rushed violently into the gate-ways, 
where they herded in inextricable 
confusion. My manwuvre answered 
irably, for ere another field 
was crossed the hounds, turning at 
right angles down the fence, enabled 
me to get alongside of them, and 
short as was the distance we had 
yet come, the pace at which they 
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were going gave me ample room to 
look about me. They were stream- 
ing like a meteor, and running per- 
fectly mute, so that after the row 
and turmoil created by the tramp- 
ling crowd from which I had just 
escaped, all seemed silent as the 

ave. On the right was Joy, still 
os in hand, skimming the large 
fences like a swallow on the wing, 
whilst, stride for stride, and leap for 
leap, Cartouch was riding by his 
side, sitting down in his saddle, and 
handling the powerful bay horse 
under him in the most masterly 
manner. On: the left, and a little 
in advance of these was Lord Ras- 
rdale, going straight as a line, in 

own quiet, determined way 
swerving neither to right nor left, 
for gate or gap, but taking every- 
thing as it came, and, to use a for- 
cible expression, apparently ‘ glued 
to the hounds.’ A loud crack from 
a broken rail made me look behind, 
to see Tom Spencer just save a fall, 
as he landed in the field. He told 
me afterwards that he was in such 


a hurry he did not like to ‘shut off 


the steam,’ as he called it, by collect- 
ing his horse for the effort, and the 


— carried him through four strong 

ars as if they had been paper. A 

pemeniney ‘hover,’ which one could 
cal 


hardly acheck, and another turn 
to the left showed me some ten or 
twelve more men, in red, black, and 
green, who although not quite so 
forward as ourselves were still 
going gallantly with the hounds, 
whilst a loose grey horse, with 
streaming rein ual flapping stirrup- 
leathers, who seemed determined to 
see as much of the fun as he could, 
now that he had got rid of his en- 
cumbrance, completed the picture of 
which I obtained a momentary 
glimpse. It was but for a moment, 
as I had soon enough to do again, to 
keep my own place. Although my 
horse was fast as the wind, could get 
over anything a quadruped might 
jump,, and in condition was fit to 
run for the Derby, yet, with all 
these advantages, and no great 
weight upon his back, the deep 
ridge and furrow, the wet holding 
soil of Haverley pastures, large en- 
closures of from 50 to 100 acres, to- 
gether with thick black-thorn fences, 
sometimes adorned with two ditches, 
and occasionally fortified by a strong 
oak rail, gave him, clipper aa he was, 
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uite enough to do atthe extra pace 
counted yy that good scenting 
ground. fancy none of us re- 
gretted the delay, when a ploughed 
field, just in front of Waterley Ash- 
bank, brought hounds and horses te 
a check, and afforded a little breath- 
ing-time, sadly required by the 
latter. 

‘ What a capital thing,’ said Car- 
touch ;—‘ such a country.’ 

‘ The fastest fifteen minutes I ever 
saw in my life,’ remarked Lord Ras- 
perdale, pulling out his watch; to 
which Tom Spencer added, as he 
jumped off for one moment to relieve 
his panting steed, ‘We have not 
done yet; an bet my future bishop- 
rick he’s over the vale, and we shall 
have ‘the Squelch’ to negotiate, 
twenty feet of water and rotten 
banks ! 

Sure enough Joy hit off his fox 
in his own masterly manner, at the 
further end of the Ash-bank, and 
we were soon cantering down the 
hill, at a somewhat reduced rate 
and over an easier country. The 
hounds, who had proved to us the 
pace at which they could rum, now 
showing to admiration the closeness 
with which they could hunt ; whilst 
far in the distance, amidst the vivid 
green of the fertile water-meadows, 
a line of willows disclosed the wind- 
ing course of the remorseless 
Squelch. Deep, silent, and sluggish 
as the waters of Lethe is that for- 
bidding stream. Many a gallant 
hunter has cooled his reeking sides 
in its broad wave, and, extricated 
with difficulty by a team of his 
fellow-creatures, and a stout cart- 
rope, has acquired a high-bred dis- 
gust at the pure element, and never 
cleared a brook again. Many an 
aspiring youth, whose vaulting am- 
bition would acknowledge neither 
difficulty nor danger, has here bap- 
tized the unpaid-for coat, and 
drenched to wretchedness the vain- 
glorious leathers; while many @ 
cautious veteran writhes under @ 
twinge of sympathetic lumbago as 
he recals his iIbadvised attempt to 
ford the treacherous Squelch. 
Bridles,. stirrup-irons, spurs, whips, 

cigar-cases,—how many trea- 
sures lurk concealed in those waters 
of oblivion ; and who can tell over 
how many more they may close for 
ever, ere that gloomy day, long, 
long may it. be Geferned, when the 
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last who-whoop shall sound over the 
decline of fox-hunting, and merry 
England—merry then no more— 
shall see her sole remaining pack of 
hounds vanish before the uncom- 
romising approach of an iron age. 
ih the meantime, the pace is im- 
proving: we are’ all once more in 
our swing; the old grass on which 
we have again got is sound and 
springy; and the horses, as ma 
be supposed, completely sobered. 
There are ten men with the hounds, 
and of these three are showing un- 
mistakable symptoms of having had 
‘enough.’ Cartouch has got a dirty 
coat, although he is unwilling to 
eonfess the fall, which no one seems 
to have witnessed. Lord Rasper- 
dale is still slightly in advance of us; 
and Sir Benjamin is striding away 
under me, as only thorough-bred 
horses can go, when subjected to 
severe and sustained exertion. Joy 
is sailing along, never taking his eye 
off his Noone and leaving every- 
thing but the choice of pace to his 
horse, who repays such unlimited 
confidence by doing his best. The 
scent is so good that a huntsman 
has to interfere but little, and ours 
has given us a specimen of his skill 
at Ash-bank, which proved him an 
adept in his craft. Thus it was 
that, notwithstanding all the in- 
stinctive cunning of his kind, we 
were still upon such good terms 
with our fox as promised to place 
him in hand ere he could reach 
the distant forest, now scarce visible 
in the far horizon. Just one field 
short of Waterley Ash-bank,—a 
straggling open strip of plantation, 
that seemed to be annually sub- 
ae - axe,—the hounds, with 
a and gallantry inseparable 
from a really good ca ioicntn 
overrun the scent, that when with 
their huntsman’s assistance they 
again took it up, it was in a direc- 
tion inclining towards the line the 
had already come. With the rapi- 
dity of lightning, it seemed to flash 
across Joy’s mind that they were 
running what is termed ‘ eae that 
is to say, although actually upon the 
track of the animal they pursued, in 
the reverse direction to that in which 
he was really travelling, and conse- 
quently at a disadvantage increasing 
with every yard. Two blasts of his 
horn,twocheers with his mellow voice, 
brought the well-disciplined and sa- 
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gacious body about his horse’s heels, 
and galloping off in an exactly con- 
trary direction, towards the farther 
eorner of the sheltering Ash-bank, 
he drew his hounds quietly across 
the line, and taking it up this time 
the right way, they stooped one 
and all to the scent, congratulating 
each other with a merry peal on 
having lost so little time or distance 
by the adroit double of their war 
victim. On they went, downwar 
into the vale, and along the level 
meadows, with an increasing speed 
that sorely taxed the powers and, 
above all, the training of our steeds. 
And now there is a holloa from a 
labourer far across the brook which 
we are so rapidly approaching, and 
Cartouch, whose eye rivals a hawk’s 
in keenness, declares he sees our fox 
travelling steadily across yon large 
grass field, nearly half a mile ahead 
of us. I take a aug pull at 
Sir Benjamin, reducing him to a 
moderate canter, for the hounds un- 
hesitatingly stream down towards the 
brook, and it is evident that, as Tom 
Spencer predicted, we must charge 
the Squelch. For an instant they 
disappear, as though the earth had 
swallowed them, and the next mo- 
ment straining up the opposite bank, 
they shake the wet from their drag- 
gled coats, and throw their tongues 
in joyous concert, as they sweep on 
again. Cartouchand Joy are racin 
for the spot where they crossed, 
always, in the absence of other land- 
marks, to be presumed the narrowest 
place in a brook; and I hear the ring 
of their stirrup-irons as they fly over 
it together and abreast. On their 
left Lord Rasperdale charges it at a 
fearful place, thereby gaining a slight 
turn upon the hounds, and clearmg 
it with a tremendous effort, rolls, 
man and horse, into the field, but on 
the right side, and without loss of 
time is in the saddle and away again. 
I glance my eye rapidly along the 
banks to select my place, as 1 dare 
not pull ‘Sir Benjamin’ out of his 
stride to follow any of the others, 
and spying a sound looking take-off, 
under a tree, steer the thorough- 
bred one towards that uncertain spot. 
No need to quicken the old horse’s 
pace as he nears the difficulty. Many 
a brook has he got over gallantly, 
and never yet has he been in; so as 
the surface gleaming in a momentary 
sunbeam catehes his eye, he cocks 
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his small ears, and pulling savagely 
at his bridle, rushes like a colt un- 
broken towards the cavity, and lands 
gloriously on the further side, the 
waters glancing beneath me like a 
cataract, and a large piece of the 
bank cut away by his hind legs, 
subsiding dully into the stream. It 
was touch and go, but he recovered 
himself at the moment I thought we 
must both have gone backwards, 
and with a snort of triumph, laid 
him down again to his work, whilst I 
said to myself for the twentieth time, 
‘Can anything be so like flying as 
riding a free-goer over a wide place?” 
All our friends, however, were not 
so fortunate. Six or seven more 
gallant hearts charged it unflinch- 
ingly—two of them on horses so 
beat that they had no strength to 
jump or to refuse, and over head they 
went, without an effort to save them- 
selves. Two got safely over by dint 
of great g luck, and a pitiless 
application of the spurs; and an- 
other, to the best of my belief, is 
there still. The Squelch was no 
child’s play after thirty minutes 
from Haverley Gorse, and out of a 
large field, those alone whom I have 
mentioned had the hardihood to 
attempt it. The rest never saw a 
yard of the run, and ‘hold their 
manhoods cheap,’ when this famous 
day is mentioned, a day never to 
be forgotten in the annals of the 
Hark-Holloa hounds. Ten minutes 
more have elapsed, and what a 
change has come over the scene. 
The forest is no longer far off, 
and we are getting into a wilder 
and less cultivated country, which, 
slightly on the ascent, becomes less 
at less favourable to our horses. 


The hounds are still streaming away, 
now two fields ahead of us, and Joy’s 
efforts to get closer produce little 
result, save a corresponding whisk 


of his horse’s tail. Lord per- 
dale’s chestnut, notwithstanding two 
falls, is still pretty fresh, while the 
care and judgment with which Car- 
touch is riding promises to enable 
him to last some time longer. The 
ground is deep, the fences wide, 
oe and straggling; patches of 
rushes stud the ill-drained fields, 
and here and there a stunted thorn 
or blighted fir-tree affords a perch 
to a solitary carrion crow, or jerk- 
ing magpie. The forest is looming 
in our front, a long black belt of in- 
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terminable wood, and for the forest 
we are pointing straight as line could 
be drawn. ‘Sir Benjamin’ is still 
pulling, and I willingly deceive my- 
self into the belief that he is yet 
uite fresh. Now for it! This is 
the time to shake to the front, and 
cut down three of the best riders 
England can produce. I urge my 
horse forward, and for five dliees 
minutes I am alone with the hounds! 
Tom Spencer trying hard to over- 
haul me, the more experienced 
hands, Cartouch, Rasper ale, and 
Joy, economizing their speed, a 
field behind me, with Tom working 
away a little in their front; one more 
man, a parson, three fields further 
off, and not another soul to be seen 
anywhere. The hounds still running 
as if nothing would ever stop them. 
This was indeed a triumph; and 
notwithstanding ‘Sir Benjamin’s’ 
pitching on his head over a very 
moderate fence, and getting up again 
in a sadly incoherent manner, I 
would take no warning, and crossed 
the succeeding enclosure, a black, 
deep, boggy sort of field, with unre- 
duced haste. That finished him. The 
fence at the further end was thick 
and strong, the ditch towards me 
deep, though narrow, and when I 
felt the old horse, usually so eager 
and elastic, make his effort as though 
he cared but little what became of 
him, I knew how the event must 
be. We hung for a few seconds 
entangled in the strong unyielding 
black-thorn, struggled in vain with 
the slippery perpendicular bank, and 
as the rid or glided off over the 
shoulder, his horse subsided into 
the ditch upon his back, from whence 
his four iron-shod feet protruded 
pitifully towards the heavens, in an 
attitude of helpless supplication. 
‘Cast, I see,’ said Lord Rasper- 
dale, as he went by me; ‘he'll 
struggle out when he gets his wind.’ 
‘Can I help you, Digby ?’ good- 
naturedly asked Cartouch at the 
same moment, on my other side; 
not that he waited for an answer. 
Joy, of course, was too intent upon 
his hounds to take any notice of 
aught else under the skies; and 
ous Tom Spencer and the 
clergyman, whose horses were both 
‘ done to aturn,’ would have stopped 
to render me any assistance in their 
power, I waved them on again to- 
wards the line of the fast fading 
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chace. aphons tant minutes by 
my watch from the find, and see, the 
hounds are doubling down yon old 
hedge-row, two fields from the forest. 
‘He is running short for his life; 
he must be dead beat. I shall see 
them kill him!’ I stood on the fatal 
bank with straining eyes, and viewed 
the hazy forms of the hounds fleet- 
ing down one hedge-row and up 
another; whilst Joy, here urging his 
unwilling steed at a style, there 
blundering him through a gap, strove 
in vain to reach his darlings, and 
share with them their well-earned 
triumph. See! he is off his horse 
and amongst them; Rasperdale and 
Cartouch have sprung from their 
saddles, and the sighing November 
breeze wafts a faint who-whoop to 
my expectant ear. At the same in- 
stant, ‘ Sir Benjamin,’ awaking from 
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his stupor, extricates himself from 
his awkward position by a tremen- 
dous effort, and a series of those 
laughable nastics with which a 
horse usually emerges from a scrape, 
and gives himself a hearty shake, as 
if to ascertain his own identity, a 
fact of which, judging by his scared 
eye and distended nostril, he seems 
by no means sure. Mounting him 
and jogging —ey on, three or four 
friendly hand-gates bring me up in 
time to be one of the triumphant six 
who see the gallant fox broken up 
after a run of fifty-five minutes, un- 
precedented for pace and straight- 
ness, nearly eleven miles from point 
to point, over the finest country in 
England, and with but one trifling 
check, if check it might be called, 
from findtofinsh! * * * 


CuapTer XII. 


HOME SWEET HOME—EQUESTRIAN CRITICS—THE LUCKLESS FRENCHMAN—A CHAPTER 
OF WAYS AND MEANS—A SPLIT IN THE CABINET. 


To an unprejudiced observer, few 
performances would probably appear 
so thoroughly uncomfortable as that 
of a long and weary ride, through 
lanes cal bye-ways, knee-deep in 
mud, uponatired horse, with thesmall 
rain that so often accompanies the 
close of a short November day, 
drizzling in one’s face, and the pro- 
spect of the already dubious twi- 
light becoming pitch dark hours 
before it can be possible to reach 
one’s home. The hunter, conscious 
of having done his duty, and know- 
ing by experience how often the 
length of his homeward journey is 
most unfairly proportioned to the 
severity of his previous exertions, 
jogs on in a deliberate sort of com- 
promise between trotting and walk- 
ing, relapsing completely into the 
latter pace whenever a slight ascent 
or inequality of ground affords an 
excuse for the delay, and varying 
the monotony of such a method of 
travelling by an occasional alarming 
demonstration of throwing himself 
into the middle of the road upon his 
head, a threat that, for the honour 
of the noble animal, I am bound to 
confess, I have never yet known 
fulfilled. After such a day as that 
which witnessed our run from Ha- 
verley Gorse, ever afterwards known 
as ‘ the Great Haverley Run,’ it may 
be supposed that Tom Spencer and 
I enjoyed to perfection all the com- 





forts I have mentioned in our home- 
ward ride, but far were we from 
being discontented with our lot; I 
question if, in the whole habitable 
lobe there existed, on that event- 
ul afternoon, any two individuals 
so thoroughly satisfied with them- 
selves as myself and my companion. 
After exchanging congratulations 
with Cartouch, Lord Rasperdale, and 
Joy, after a brief and glowing ac- 
count of the run, intermixed with 
much personal anecdote, to the first 
detachment of unfortunates that 
came up when we had killed our 
fox, and who were commanded by 
Will Partridge, that worthy having 
held himself ready at any time to 
struggle to the front and render his 
professional assistance, if required ; 
after a cordial farewell to our com- 
anions in glory, whose road lay 
vifferently from our own, Tom and 
I wended our way homewards in a 
frame of mind amiable and enviable 
beyond measure. How we praised 
each other’s horses and each other’s 
riding, a somewhat reflective flattery, 
as we had been together most of the 
day, and the compliments paid by 
the one to the prowess of the other 
were but an additional tribute of 
admiration to his own success. Nor 
were our absent friends forgotten. 
Rasperdale and Cartouch were voted 
the two finest riders and best fel- 
lows in England; Joy the most 
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talented huntsman in the world ; the 
Hark-Holloa hounds unequalled by 
any earthly establishment, and their 
country a perfect paradise to live in 
and ride over. Tom Spencer began 
to have great doubts about going 
into the church, as it was rapidly 
dawning upon him that he could not 
exist without hunting at least-five 
days in the week; whilst I com- 
pletely made up my own mind to 
give up soldiermg altogether, sell 
out, marry, and devote myself 
entirely to the worship of Diana. 
Alas! that the tripartite goddess 
should combine in two of her cha- 
racters such antagonistic attributes, 
and that the exigencies of the fertile 
Lucina should be so inimical to the 
pursuits of the vigorous virgin of 
the woods. But such calculations 
enter not the teeming brain of 
twenty-one; and we plodded home 
in perfect contentment with our- 
selves, our horses, and our day’s 
amusement. Every turn in the road 
brought us in contact with some less 
successful horseman, for whom the 
oft-told tale, though planting thorns 
of discontent and disgust in the 
breast of the auditor, thrilled with 


untarnished freshness from the lips 


of the historian. Here we were 
overtaken by one gentleman ‘who 
had seen everything we did—was 
never more than a field behind us; 
and if hounds had only run straight 
could have been with us at any time.’ 
And a little farther on we met an 
honester and more disconsolate 
sportsman, who confessed to havin 
lost us altogether, and added, wit 
desponding energy, that it was ‘just 
his Tack.’ 

Various and amusing were the 
excuses for their non-appearance, 
and far-fetched and ingenious the 
reasons insisted upon, to prove that 
there was no lack of courage or de- 
termination to be laid to the charge 
of the unwilling absentees. If Major 
Slasher had not been riding a young 
one (now in his third season) he could 
have had a capital start (the Major 
argued ab initio); and when that is 
the case, no man alive, so he thinks, 
can beat that gallant officer. Varnish, 
the dealer, ‘ had been going in front 
for the first half hour,’ and appealed 
to “Squire Softly, who had unfor- 
tunately gone home, to corroborate 
the fact. 

‘Just as I came to the bruk, 
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Captain, with little Golightly pulling 
‘oudacious, for, as you know(!) 
he’s a devil at water, my old snaffie- 
bridle broke short off at the mouth- 
piece ; and I went four times round 
that identical field before I could 
stop him. He’s a rare little horse, 
Captain—how he'd fly with your 
weight! look at him now, how fresh 
he is.’ 

And on casting my eye over the 
exhausted steed alluded to, sure 
enough the bridle had come in two 
near the bit, and the broken pieces, 
looking very much as if they had 
been severed with a pen-knife, were 
fastened together with a bit of string. 
Mr. Crane had been deceived by a 
boy scaring crows, and rode to the 
urchin, under the impression it was 
a veritable ‘holloa.’ Whilst young 
Mylde, who was notorious for 
' aa in the gaps,’ had ridden 
his own line gallantly at starting 
through a ‘hand-gate;’ but being 
unsuccessful in his search for an 
easy exit from the field he had so 
incautiously entered, was forced, 
after makinga complete circuit, again 
to emerge throu h that inglorious 

ortal. Lord Lately had been 

oored by a collision in mid-air with 
Farmer Bull—the peer getting con- 
siderably the worst of it. Sir 
Francis Fakeaway had stopped his 
horse (since dead) in the first twenty 
minutes; and young Fearless, after 
riding over two fallen sportsmen 
and three gates, had finally de- 
posited his father’s favourite hunter 
im the yielding mire of the bottom- 
less Squelch. George Jealous, old 
Venom, and Captain Snarl, would 
not allow that the hounds ever went 
any pace at any time, but that when 
they did there was nobody with 
them !— and listened to our un- 
welcome raptures with a sneer of 
incredulous disgust. Poor Caram- 
bole was the only one who had the 
manliness to confess his misfortunes, 
without any attempt at concealment 
or palliation, and him we overtook 
vainly endeavouring, by the light of 
his cigar, to decipher some myste- 
rious hieroglyphics on a time-worn 
sign-post, not too distinct at any 
period, and perfectly illegible in 
the dusk of a November evening. 
The active Frenchman had raised 
himself by his arms to a level with 
the important inscription, and when 
we discovered him was perched in 
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mid-air, puffing forth volumes of 
smoke, and blowing up a tremendous 
light from a huge Siem, where- 
with to improve that topographical 
knowledge on which his dimner so 
entirely depended. 

‘Holloa! Carambole, have you 
lost your way?’ and ‘What have 
you done with your horse?’ were 
our simultaneous inquiries. 

‘He very good horse,’ was the 
reply, ‘but I shall nevare see him 
again. Il m’a joué un joli touwr—1 
gallopp, I jomp. Nous arrivons 
ensemble & un—* stake-him-bound’— 
you call him ‘ox-fence.’ J’enfonce 
mon chapeau sur ma téte, je me suis 
mis la cravache ala main; je lui dis, 
montez, donc, maudite béte! il a 

rimpé la-dessus. C’a neva pas mal. 
T tence his side, I come to thicker 
‘stake-him-bound.’ Itomblein. He 
gallopp away, and shake his tail. Je 
dis, ‘ Bon jour, mon ami; je ne te 
reverrais gamais. Fortune de la 
gue-r-r-e ; tl faut marcher par ex- 
emple! mais on n'est pas défendu 
de fumer.’ 

And thevoluble philosopher strode 
on by onr side in perfect contentment 
and good humour, not diminished 
by the welcome information that 
three more miles would put a period 
to his labours, and that, in all pro- 
bability, the missing hunter would 
be home before him. On cross- 
examination and inquiry, it appeared 
that Carambole, though perfectly 
unused to the sport, and, like most 
foreigners, more at home in the 
mange than the field, had gone in 
the front rank up to our first check, 
riding over timber, and charging his 
* stake-him-bounds,’ as he ealled 
them, with all the gallantry of his 
nation. The horse on which Sir 
Peregrine had mounted him—an old 
andexcellent hunter—acquitted him- 
self to admiration, although, doubt- 
less, somewhat surprised at the in- 
considerate recklessness with which 
he found himself ridden; and Caram- 
bole was in the height of his triumph 
when a double ditch, orsome such un- 
foreseen obstacle, caused the active 
and well-trained animal to make 
a second spring when in the air, 
totally unexpected by his rider, and 
which had the effect of precipitating 
him into the adjoining field upon 
his back, whilst the horse, released 
from his burden, galloped on for 
several miles with the hounds, till, 
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finding the pace more severe than 
was consistent with his ideas of 
amusement, he turned his head in 
the direction of Haverley, and 
trotted quietly home to his own 
stable, where, on our arrival at the 
Hall, we found him comfortably 
established—all anxiety on his ac- 
count having been transferred to 
the fate of the Marquis. Unpro- 
mising as was Carambole’s debut in 
the hunting-field, he took back with 
him to France a passion for the 
chase which all the difficulties he 
has to contend with, all the annoy- 
ances to which he must be subjected 
in that unsportsman-like country, 
seem unable to eradicate. 

Ah well! hunting is good fun, 
and so is moistening the recapitula- 
tion of your morning’s exploits with 
bumpers of Bourdeaux; nor did we 
spare the latter seductive fluid in 
the evening, after devoting the day 
so successfully to the former pursuit. 
But the realities of life entail sterner 
and more disagreeable duties than 
riding over a grass country and 
drinking claret in an arm-chair; and 
the more I reflected on my present 
position—the more I considered m 
existing relations with Flora Bel- 
mont, the more I felt that it was 
only due to her that I should, as 
speedily as possible, come to some 
understanding with Sir Peregrine 

revious to making my a age in 
orm to her father. was well 
aware that there would be many 
difficulties in our way—that the old 
Colonel’s bad opinion of my prin- 
ciples and conduct would prove a 
serious obstacle to our union; that 
‘money,’ ever the first consideration 
in this business-like world, would 
be wanting on both sides, and I 
shuddered to think of my debts and 
liabilities, and the large sums that I 
had squandered upon trifles, and 
worse than trifles. Young as I was, 
the veil was gradually falling from 
my eyes; and the career that had 
once seemed so jovial, careless, and 
high-spirited, now that I fondly 
hoped I had some one to think of 
besides myself—some one to depend 
entirely upon me for guidance and 
support—appeared selfish and con- 
temptible in the extreme. Bitterly 
did I deplore my past follies, and 
the unworthiness of such a character 
as mine to mate with my gentle 


Flora. In shame and sorrow I re- 
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called my feigned adoration of Mrs. 
Man-trap, and my heart died within 
me to think that Fate might have 
in store for me—alas! but too just 
a ‘oer !—such a disappointment 
as I had inflicted upon the high- 
minded Zoé. But, above all, -I 
chafed and fretted to reflect that 
the filthy lucre which I had hereto- 
fore despised—the dross that I had 
hitherto considered but as a neces- 
sary inconvenience attendant upon 
civilization—might now prove ‘the 
one thing needful,’ the only insu- 
perable obstacle to the triumph of 
my better feelings—to my entrance 
upon a nobler and purer state of 
being. 

Stung by such thoughts as these, 
I placed as high a value upon gold 
as I had previously depreciated that 
very none: commodity ; and ever 
in extremes, thought myself capable 
of any exertion to attain that which 
I had often squandered so profusely. 
There is less difference than the 
world is apt to imagine between the 
spendthrift and the miser ; the same 
selfish temperament that makes the 
youth greedy of pleasure and un- 
grudging of aught save his own en- 
joyment, produces in after years an 
insatiable desire for the means by 
which such indulgences may be pro- 
cured, and as the owner of ‘ the 
splendid shilling,’ whilst the coin is 
his, possesses everything that a shil- 
ling can purchase, so the hoarding 
capitalist, though he may deny him- 
self all the luxuries and most of the 
necessaries of life, has the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he can at any time 
command all that his fellow-crea- 
tures are striving so unceasingly to 
obtain. Thus itis that the same indi- 
vidual who at twenty risks hundreds 
on the turn of a die and thousands 
on the speed of a horse, nor suffers 
such excitement to impair his appe- 
tite or disturb his repose, shall at 
forty, with ten times the knowledge 
and twenty times the means, grudge 
to spend a penny upon the most 
simple and economical of amuse- 
ments; andwhilst acres are fertilizing 
to increase his rents, and consols ac- 
cumulating to swell his ever-growing 
capital, shall remain, in the midst of 
all his wealth, continually haunted 
‘by the ghost of a shilling.’ 

contielon an explanation must 
be come to, and an interview with 
Sir Peregrine, always rather a for- 
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midable undertaking, must be arran- 
ged for the purpose. Divers cere- 
monies required to be gone through 
on these occasions. : the first 
lace a footman was dispatched for 
Soames, who was charged with a 
vivd voce appeal to his master for the 
honour of an interview, which in- 
variably called forth the same reply, 
delivered with becoming pomposity 
by the messenger. ‘Sir Peregrine 
will see you, Sir, directly he is at 
leisure.’ I was always at a loss to 
know the line which my father drew 
between his hours of what he called 
his leisure and his employment, for 
to business he had an unconquerable 
aversion, and he seldom or never 
looked into a book. An hour or so 
of waiting then produced Mr. 
Soames once more, who, throwing 
the door wide open as though to 
announce a duchess, would inform 
me, as if I was an utter stranger, 
that ‘ Sir Peregrine would see me if 
I would step this way,’—and this way 
I accordingly stepped, with a beat- 
ing heart and much misgiving mind. 
‘Soames has informed me you 
wish to speak with me, Digby,’ was 
the unpromising commencement ; 
‘may I ask the cause of your de- 
manding such an interview? I have 
five minutes to spare, and must beg 
of you to come at once to the point.’ 
‘his was not a reassuring mode 

of entering upon what I felt would 
be a delicate business, but, deter- 
mined not to be staggered, I at once 
laid the case in a very few words 
before my father, stating openly my 
own engagement to Miss Belmont, 
and concluding with the somewhat 
startling demand to know what he 
would make up his mind to do in a 
pecuniary point of view, to support 
‘the position’ (this I thought a hit) of 
the heir tohis name? Never shall I 
forget the pause of astonishment with 
which my father, pushing his spec- 
tacles up on his brow, gazed at me 
whilst 1 delivered my peroration ; 
and willingly do I draw a veil over 
the scene that followed, in which 
retort and recrimination, ill-judged 
censure on the one side and unpar- 
donable irreverence on the other, 
created a breach never afterwards 
to be repaired between those whose 
interests, even in a worldly point of 
view, should have been in common, 
whose reciprocal attachment nothing 
on earth should have been able to 
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undermine. Amidst the whirlwind 
of censure with which Sir Peregrine 
attacked my habits, my pursuits, and 
even my character, I discovered that 
the real offence was my having dared 
to cast my eyes upon a penniless 
young lady, and that in his sanguine 
and ambitious mind the old man had 
always looked to my future marriage 
with some wealthy heiress to re-es- 
tablish the prosperity of our house, 
and was living on from year to year, 
sinking deeper into his di‘ficulties 
and becoming more hopelessly in- 
volved in his affairs, cheered by this 
vague hope which I had now dashed 
to the ground. In my indignation 
and despair I lost all self-command; 
and to my shame be it said, forgot 
that reverence which under all cir- 
cumstances is ever due from a son to 
his father. I vowed that I was 


utterly reckless of what should 
happen to me if this marriage was 
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not to come off; that I would return 
to my dissolute courses and extrava- 
gant career. I scouted our dignities, 
and scoffed at ‘our position.” I 
blasphemed the memory of Sir 
Hugo, and swore that I cared not 
what became of Haverley ; that the 
estates might go to the Jews and the 
family to the devil! and in short our 
interview concluded with so little 
prospect of reconciliation after all 
that had taken place, that the next 
morning saw me posting back to re- 
join my regiment in London, having 
uarrelled irretrievably with my 
ather, vowing vengeance against 
Haverley and all belonging to it, and 
utterly regardless as to where I 
old 0 or what should become of 
me—a dangerous state of mind for a 
young man just turned one-and- 
twenty hurrying back to the seduc- 
tive arms of the modern Babylon. 






THE ALARUM. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon ! 
Where got’st thou that goose-look !—MacBxETH. 


[HEY are coming! they are coming! how they press upon the shore, 
And the Eagles flaunt above them, and they gather more and more, 
And the ship hath tripped her anchor, and the shallop quits the strand, 
And the locusts swarm and cluster, for the undefended land. 


How they glisten in the panoply, that gilds the sons of Cain! 
Every weapon for the onset-—every hue to deck the slain— 
Can the colour of a garment, can the glitter of a blade 
Make a hero of the slayer, and his sin a lawful trade ? 


Little reck they, still defiling, rank by rank and line by line, 
From the forest and the faubourg, from the workshop and the vine, 
Hands familiar with their weapons, restless spirits chafing sore, 
Weary, waiting but to clear the old, the unforgotten score, 
Since the Eagle cowered, where Houguemont stood smouldering on the plain, 
How the heart of every warrior throbs to wipe away the stain ! 


They are coming! they are coming! columns panting to advance, 
The men that stormed the Barricades, the Infantry of France ! 
Right well ‘the Blouses’ know that front, so steady yet so keen, 
And they mark their withering volley with a shout of ‘ Vive la Ligne!’ 
Eager eyes, and swarthy faces, sinewy frames, erect and spare, 
And the calm unflushing bearing, of such as do and dare 
From the grim mustachioed veteran scorched by Afric’s burning sky, 
To the stripling’s bloom of twenty springs that ripens but to die. 


They are coming! hark the sabres ring—and lo! a gallant band, 
The flower of Europe’s cavalry, are wheeling on the sand, 
The pennons wave, the lances gleam, and armed from head to heel 
The Cuirassiers sit motionless, like statues sheathed in steel. 
Know ye the charger’s shapely frame, the limbs that mock at toil ? 
"Tis England sells the steed for gold, that mounts the foe for spoil. 
They are coming! for on either flank the dusky batteries halt, 
Grim Death is sleeping hushed and still within each iron vault— 
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Right well his bidding shall be done, and countless be his prey, 
For Science lends unerring aid to teach her sons to slay— 
Nor lacks she skilful artizans to ply the murderous trade, 


The miner with his mattock, an 


e sapper with his spade, 


In front with leather-apron stalks the bearded pioneer. 


And a cloud of light-armed skirmishers are mustering in the rear. 


Ho! rouse ye men of England! are ye sleeping one and all? 
Ho! rouse ye men of England! up, and battle with the Gaul! 
Is the spirit of your ancestors with those gaunt champions laid? 
Have your hearts grown faint in —. is your mettle dulled by trade ? 


Shall the virgin shores of Albion 


polluted by a foe? 


Shall the Ocean-Queen haul down her flag, and yield without a blow? 
Will ye see the orphan crouching where his father’s homestead stood P 
And the hoary head of honoured age, bedabbled in its blood? 

‘Will ye see your cities burning, and the hot invader clasp 


Your white-armed wives and daughters writhing in his 


asp P 


Will ye trust the Frenchman’s honour, will ye melt his heart with tears? 
Ask the Falcon of the Desert—count the razzias of Algiers!— _. 

Will ye buy with gold the freedom that your own right hand should save ? 
Is there justice for the Conquered? is there pity for the Slave? 

When Rome’s beleaguered city saw the Foe-man at the gate, 

And she urged a craven’s ransom, and she told it down by weight. 

The fierce barbarian’s weapon smote the scale and bid it fall, / 
* Woe worth the vanquished,’ scoffed the chief—and Brennus was a Gaul. 


Shall such a lot be England's !—never, never while the land 
Hath a bank to rest a musket, or a forge to shape a brand. 
While her children own the stalwart frame, the heart that knows not fear, 
And the dogged Saxon’s stern resolve, that sells his life-blood dear. 
Arm ye! arm ye! Sons of Britain,—gather! gather to the fray ! 
There'll be havoc in the forest, when the Lion turns at bay— 
Saint George for merry England! drive them back into the foam ! 
A thousand-fold he strikes at once, who strikes his blow for Home. 


Gather! gather from the city ! 


Gather, gather from the hill! 


The ploughman with his vigour, and the craftsman with his skill. 
Sons of Erin! to the rescue! all your petty strifes forgot, 
Welcome! welcome from the Heather, stout and loyal-hearted Scot! 
We will band us all together—we are brethren in the cause— 

For our freedom and our Monarch, for our country and our laws. 
Let us trust not in our masses, let the practised arm oppose 

The experience of Algeria, the training of our foes— 

Be ours the steady discipline, that best becomes a man, 

Calm confidence to guard the rear and daring in the van! 

Be ours the Star of Honour, nee beacon ever bright 


Be ours stout hearts, and ready 


ROSAS, THE DICTATOR OF BUENOS AYRES. 






‘THERE is no portion of political 
science more attractive or inter- 
esting tostudy at present thanthe law 
of dictatorship. How this comes to 
be established in a free people, what 
blindness or licentiousness on their 
part create the opening for it, what 
acts are most successful in taking 
advantage of such weakness, and 
what kind of men or species of policy 
are best adapted for success in suc 

a task; these are subjects well wor- 
thy of inquiry, even for people like 





ands, and ‘God defend the Right !’ 


G. J. Wuyte MELVILLE. 


ourselves, the most remote from any 
such contingency. 

In the Sheusmenn of such ex- 
tremes as democracy and dictator- 
ship, no country has been so abun- 
dant as South America. There is, in- 
deed, not a phase of either through 
which the republics north of the 
Amazon have not passed. The chief 
excuse of these countries is that their 
premature independence was not so 
much of their seeking, as the fruit 
of the weakness of the mother coun- 
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uy, torn by civil war and over- 
whelmed by French invasion. In 
South America generally, as soon as 
the war of independence was over, 
two rival interests and influences 
started up. One consisted of the 
men and ideas and interests of the 
coast and the seaports; the other 
those of the country and its wide and 
remote agricultural districts. In Eu- 
rope, the strife between town and 
country population was of a different 
kind, and was the resistance of the 
artizan to the lord. In the New 
World the town population concen- 
trated on spots on the coast, with 
trade for their aim, and for their 

rinciples those advanced ideas of 

eedom and self-government which 
they had gleaned from Europe, pre- 
tended, with some reason, to guide 
and direct the people of the in- 
terior. 

Landed possessions are in those 
regions of considerable extent, with 
immense space and innumerable 
herds, and farm establishments like 
fortresses, walled in from marauders, 
and garrisoned by gauchos. Every 
country proprietor was, we need not 
say, a despotic lord over his re- 
tamers, and ruled his estancia with 
summary and unquestionable juris- 
diction. These men too had been 
the supporters of the war of inde- 
pendence, and had flung off the yoke 
of Spain. But they unders the 
independence for which they had 
fought to mean that they should be 
their own masters; and were as little 
inclined to obey any new magistrate, 
delegated with powers from the dis- 
tant city, as to resume upon their 
necks the yoke of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. 

Don Juan Manuel de Rosas, so 
ee ee from the Dictator- 
ship of Buenos Ayres, which he held 
for nearly twenty years, was one of 
these country gentlemen. The son 
of a rich estancero of the region 
north of the Rio Salado, Don Manuel 
did not wait for his father’s death to 
acquire fortune and influence. Quit- 
ting his paternal abode, he undertook 
the office of manager for rich estan- 
ceros less hardy, active and young, 
and especially for the brothers An- 
chorena. He thus became theleader 
of the armed force of the district, such 
as it was, and led it frequently either 
to disperse Indian marauders, or to 
quell the seditious mutineers of the 
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city. As far back as 1820, Buenos 
Ayres was surprised to see young 
Rosas at the head of some hundre 
mounted gauchos, clad in scarlet, 
enter the city at the bidding of 
Governor Rechiges, put down an 
émeute, and then retire to his district 
of Chascomus. He was then just 
thirty, and began to be looked up 
to as a man not merely of pro- 
vincial weight, but as capable of 
influencing the political destinies of 
his country. 

Meantime, the republic of Buenos 
Ayres had gone to war with Brazil, 
and reaped as a result its own sub- 
{ugstion, not by Brazil, but by the 

uenos Ayrean army under the 
command of the military chief, La- 
valle. The army complained that 
there was no vigour in the lawyers 
and civilians, who wielded power in 
the capital ; it ventured to install its 
own general as President-in-chief of 
the executive in the hope by his 
means of exercising practical andcon- 
centrated power for fiscal and other 
purposes over the provinces. The 
country gentlemen and provincial 
population were determined to resist 
any such pretensions. To the lawyer 
andcivilianof thecity they hadoffered 
a passive and tranquil resistance ; 
but when the central or unitarian 
power, as it was called, came to be 
exercised by a general, in command 
of a professional army, that sounded 
like a real and bona fide despotism, 
and so the provincials of north and 
south, with Lopez of Santa Fé as 
their chief, raised the cry of Fede- 
ralism, in opposition to the Salvajos 
Unitarios. The first levy of militia 
was placed under the command of 
Colonel Dorrego, who marched at 
its head to the capital. The civilians 
at once abandoned all idea of re- 
sistance, and submitted to elect Dor- 
rego to the place of President. The 
chief strength of the army was at 
this time, in 1827, absent. But 
peace being made with Brazil in 
1828, the army returned, and Ge- 
neral Lavalle, placing himself at the 
headof the greater part of it, marched 

ainst Dorrego, defeated him at 

avarro, and put him to a cruel 
death. The defeat and the cruelty 
roused the gauchos. The militia and 
provincials mustered stronger. They 
chose Rosas to be their commander, 
and he completely defeated Lavalle. 
The victor for a time put forward 
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Viamont as nominal President of the 
Republic, in order to conciliate the 
jealousy of his commander. But 
soon flinging off the mask, Rosas 
caused his own election, as Pre- 
sident by the state or assembly. He 
then proceeded to consolidate his 
power by the destruction of all rivals 
and opponents. Gen. Paz of Cordova, 
Lopez of Santa Fé, and his successor 
Cullen, Quiroga, the friend and ally 
of Rosas, were slain it is alleged by 
his order, whilst other enemies, and 
four brothers, Reyna Fe, were seized 
and executed as guilty of the assas- 
sination. It is but just to add, that 
all these crimes are laid to the charge 
of Rosas by his enemies, and that 
his innocence of them is as stoutly 
maintained by his friends. There 
is no denying, however, that he 
established a system of terror as the 
basis of his authority, to maintain 
which he spared no effort and 
shrank from no crime. 

Rosas, having thus established 
himself ruler of econ Ayres upon 
a principle hostile to the supremacy 
of Buenos Ayres over the other pro- 
vinces of the interior, evaded the 
difficulty of his position by not seek- 
ing to enforce this supremacy. He 
did not ask the provinces for any 
revenue, or require them to obey his 
delegates or edicts. All he required 
was, that they would set up no com- 
petitor to him, that they would ac- 
cept nominally the supremacy of 
Buenos Ayres, and preserve in re- 
ality the relation of tranquil allies. 
In order to counterbalance this ab- 
dication of the authority of the 
capital, Rosas proceeded to enlarge 
the territories of the province of 
Buenos Ayres itself by marching 

ainst the Indians, exterminating 
eb tribes, and driving them 
south of a new and well-marked 
river frontier, which would allow 
the pastoral wealth and population 
of Buenos Ayres itself to extend to 
the dimensions and resources of an 
independent kingdom. In the cam- 
paigns against the Indians, under- 
taken in the years 1833-34, Rosas 
= greatpopularity. The Indians 

ad become a scourge to the whole 
southern frontierof the Plata,as they 
still are to the northern provinces of 
Mexico. They used to attack the 
estanceros, carry them by storm, and 
drag the inmates to captivity, priz- 
ing most the women, whom they 
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reserved for worse than bondage. 
Rosas liberated nearly two thousand 
of these unfortunate captives. 

It is most characteristic of the 
state of the country, that whilst 
General Rosas with a large force, 
and great skill, thus subdued the 
Indians, and secured the province of 
Buenos Ayres, the neighbouring 
at of St. Luis, equally be- 
onging to the republic of the Plata, 
did not participate in the efforts, 
nor share in the results. St. Luis 
continues to this moment to be so 
infested by the Indians, that there 
is no security even in travelling 
through it. Tis farms are pillaged ; 
its Spanish population slaughtered 
or led into slavery by the Indians, 
and the province promises to become 
adesert. This state of things is dig- 
nified by the name of local inde- 
pendence. St. Luis would scorn to 
submit to the sovereignity of Buenos 
Ayres. It prefers federalism under 
the Indian scourge to security from 
murder and robbery under the shield 
of unitarianism. And Rosas has 
very coolly indulged the prefer- 
ence of his countrymen in this re- 
spect. 

When Rosas was engaged in the 
most praiseworthy act of his life, 
his power was menaced at Buenos 
Ayres by Balcarce, who governed 
in his absence, or rather by the 
moderado party, which sought to 
make him a rallying point against 
the exaltados of the party of Rosas. 
The absence of the latter seemed a 
good en. But Rosas had 
inspired his whole 7 with his 
own spirit, and Donna Encarnacion 
Escurra, his wife, courageously took 
his place, summoned an army of gau- 
chos from the country, and through 
the instrumentality of the Masorca 
club, compelled Balcarce to resign. 

en sas returned victor, he 
was not slow to take vengeance. 
The assembly, eager to propitiate 
his rage, was ready to assign him any 
authority by election. One of his 
followers demanded for him a five 
years’ dictatorship, and this was 
voted forthwith. But Rosas, like 
Louis Napoleon, preferred consult- 
ing the people, and obtained the 
appointment by the title of universal 
suffrage. 

Although Rosas, as we have de- 

icted him, cared little for the obe- 
ience of the inland provinces, his jea- 
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lousy and vigilance were always alive 
against the rivalry and independ- 
ence of the provinces on the oppo- 
site coast of the river. His re- 
sources lay in the trade and revenue 
of Buenos Ayres. The provinces, 
however independent, could only 
trade through it, send hides to 
Europe, and get commodities from 
Europe, through the great maritime 
town. Their fiscal and commercial 
dependence was all that Rosas 
coveted. But these he could not 
suffer Montevideo to share. Thus 
commenced a quarrel and a war, no 
longer between town and country, 
but between two seaports and two 
trading communities: Montevideo 
was supported by all the naval power 
and resources of France, and from 
time to time favoured by England 


also. 
A hatred of the foreigner is always 
a strong feeling in the Spanish cha- 
racter. Rosas joined to it an espe- 
cial hatred and contempt of the 
French. Their trade was small, 
whilst their pretensions were in the 
inverse proportion to it. Then their 
mode of trade was displeasing. The 
English were wholesale merchants, 
dealing largely, giving long credit, 
and not interfering in, but on the 
contrary holding aloof from, the in- 
ternal concerns of the country. But 
when the French sent out a cargo of 
small wares, they sent at the same 
time a legion of pedlars to carry 
them about, retail, and vend them. 
These French pedlars and retailers 
were Rosas’s abhorrence; and he 
taxed and tormented them until he 
gave causes of complaint, and even 
grounds for claims of indemnity. It 
was the same as in Mexico. The 
French Government .sent ships of 
war and admirals, to avenge the 
griefs of these pedlars. They spent 
millions to avenge the wrongs of 
venders of tape, and then told the 
Chamber in Paris that they were 
warring in behalf of great commercial 
interests. They blockaded Buenos 
Ayres and garrisoned Montevideo, 
and worked all the ill they could to 
Rosas. But he was too many for 
them, too obstinate and full of re- 
sources, and had it but continued 
a@ maritime and sea-coast war, it 
might have lasted out the century, 
80 ee was the Dictator. 
here were other elements and 
tendencies in the populationof South 
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America, which of late had been 
more developed, and which it is ne- 
cessary to consider, in order to get a 
just idea, not only of the recent 
struggle in the Plata, but of the 
future fate and settlement of the 
country. One’s first thought in 
looking upon the new world is, that 
as the northern portions of it have 
been peopled from England, and the 
southern portion from the Iberian 
Peninsula, there could not exist 
those diversities and mutual repul- 
sion of race and tongue, which divide 
the regions of Europe. But South 
America, though apparently divided 
between the Spaniah and Portuguese 
race, has seen the singular pheno- 
mena arise in its very central region, 
of a race of strong, industrious, and 
civilized men, who make use neither 
of the Spanish nor the Portuguese 
tongue, and who are determined not 
to undergo the yoke of either. The 
region, not only from its central po- 
sition, but from being at the head of 
all the great rivers, is destined to 
wield great political and commercial 
influence. The Spaniards who first 
landed in South America, perceived 
this, and accordingly they fixed 
their seat of government, not on the 
banks of the Plata, but high up the 
river Parana, at Assumpcion, in the 
fertile districts, and on the banks of 
the beautiful river of Paraguay. 
Naturally a docile and industrious 
race, the Indians of Paraguay were 
rendered more so by the Jesuits. 
We have heard a great deal of the 
evils worked by the Jesuits in that 
country, and no doubt they are an- 
swerable for much of the moral and 
political torpor which still affects the 
country. But there was one thing 
which the Jesuits did, and for which 
liberal and philanthropic writers 
have never given them due credit. 
This was the complete equality 
which they established between the 
= Spaniard and the humble 

ndian. In the other regions, the 
conquerors formed one caste, the 
conquered another ; and the former 
enslaved, oppressed, decimated, and 
destroyed the latter. In Paraguay, 


on the contrary, the we treated 


the Indian as his brother, inter- 
married with the sable race on equal 
terms; and the result has been, a 
mixed breed now peopling the fer- 
tile districts of the country, and 
speaking no other than the Guarani 
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language, or a mixture of Indian 
and of Spanish, as unintelligible to 
Spaniards as if it contained no 
Castillian element. The Guarani, 
in fact, form a nation, and are 
marked by national characteristics. 
Although they dislike foreign in- 
terference and dominion as much as 
the Spaniards, they are especially 
attached to despotism. Representa- 
tives have frequently been assem- 
bled at Assumpcion, and these as- 
semblies always agreed in declaring, 
that despotism was the best form of 
as and that authority was 
etter in the hands even of one bad 
man than of many good ones. This 
political heresy—as it must appear 
in our eyes at least—may proceed 
from many causes, and from the kind 
of subjection in which the landed 
roprietors (and there are no other) 
eep their dependents, and they ma 
think that there is no secure or bind- 
ing copestone or capital for such an 
edifice save absolute power. So 
much we have considered it neces- 
sary to say of the Guaranis, whose 
race, tongue, and influence, extend 
infinitely further than the bounda- 
ries of Paraguay, making themselves 
felt on the northern and river pro- 
vinces of the Argentine Republic. 
Of these provinces we have now 
to speak. They are the most im- 
portant to us, for their spirit, 
when properly developed, can alone 
throw open what Europe most 
desires, a transit by their mighty 
streams for commerce to penetrate 
into the central regions of South 
America. Hitherto the rising pro- 
vinces of Corrientes and Entre Rios 
were represented merely by the 
eat landlord race, who mounted 
eir horses at the head of their 
retainers, and formed, although the 
whole population of each province 
did not exceed 30,000, a formidable 
cavalry, as long as they could be 
held together. Beside the scourers 
of the plains, who wield the Jasso, 
however, there dwell on the banks 
of the rivers numbers of Spanish 
and Guarani origin, who exist by 
the rivers, expert and hardy boat- 
men, a race which, if free traffic 
were allowed up and down these 
mighty streams, would increase and 
multiply, would grow rich and infiu- 
ential, beyond the power of republic 
or of potentate to put them down. 
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These exist not only in Corrientes 
and Entre Rios, but in the pro- 
vince of Santa Fé, westward of the 
Parana, and extending from the 
province of Buenos Ayres northward 
as far as the Indians have per- 
mitted civilization to proceed in that 
direction. A very bad plan was 
conceived, some years ago, for open- 
ing these rivers by sending in 
steamers to tug and convoy a fleet 
of merchant-vessels up these streams. 
The native boatmen and population, 
however anxious for the active navi- 
gation of the river, wished this to 
be brought about by their own craft 
and for their own profit. Steamers 
with European flags excited their 
fears and jealousies, and made them 
take part with Rosas. Better far 
to leave the native boatmen to 
transport the commodities of the 
interior to the rivers’ mouth, and 
then tranship them to our vessels, 
which having crossed the Atlantic 
are altogether unfit for river navi- 
gation. For Europeans to encourage 
the native boatmen is to make allies 
of them and of the population, which 
is the course that must soon be 
followed. It is that recommended 
by Sir Woodbine Parish and by all 
who have studied and become ac- 
quainted with the people and their 
localities. This done, the greatest 
impulse would be given to the civili- 
zation and population of the central 
regions of South America, where 
the Indians, with their cruel and 
barbarous habits, still unfortunately 
predominate, and are able to 
resist with some success the exten- 
sion of a purely pastoral or agricul- 
tural race like either Gauchos or 
Guaranis. But the boatmen would 
prove more enterprising and for- 
midable. For it is worthy of remark 
that many of the most important 
tributaries of the Parana flow into 
that river from territories still held 
by the Indians, though capable of 
yielding to the hand of industry all 
the produce of a fertile region, 
bordering on the southern tropic. 
In the enumeration of these 
diverse races and conflicting inte- 
rests, the Brazilians must not be 
forgotten ; filling, or at least being 
the political owners of one of the 
most extensive empires of the world, 
their desire of extending their fron- 
tier to the shores of the Rio de la 
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Plata, of making Montevideo one of 
their ports, and the Uruguay one of 
their rivers, is well known; anditis 
also known how European inter- 
ference and diplomacy baffled them, 
and drove the Brazilians from their 
attempts to win or conquer Spanish 
provinces. But there is a great in- 
terlacing of races and intermingling 
of interests on the plains of the Uru- 

ay, north of Montevideo, where 

razilians own large tractsand herds, 
and frontier streams, very much 
undefined. <A civil war, with a 
prolonged conflict between other 
parties on the Uruguay, cannot but 
excite interference and commotion 
on the part of the neighbouring 
Brazilians. The government of Rio, 
jealous of the immense and fertile 
region west of Brazil being reached 
by the great rivers, instead of 
being communicated with through 
Brazil, of course seizes every oppor- 
tunity to interfere. Brazilian pre- 
tentions are indeed in this respect 
absurd. ao can - more ho . to 
conquer Paraguay than to subdue 
eo Vocnent No territorial line of 
demarcation can be stronger than 
the natural one between the Portu- 
guese and Spanish race, which, if 
it has kept them asunder on the 
narrow theatre of Europe, will never 
allow of their mingling in the wilder- 
ness of the New World. 

The chief subject of anxiety, in- 
deed, is not what race may be 
in the ascendant, but what prin- 
ciple—whether that of civilization 
and friendly intercourse, or of pas- 
toral rudeness and repulsion. A hope 
has no doubt gone abroad, that with 
the fall of Rosas would end the pre- 
valence of the gauchos and the tyran- 
nical and sanguinary system of go- 
vernment pursued under their influ- 
ence and support. But unfortu- 
nately, Rosas and his country inte- 
rest have not been subdued by any 
army of townsfolk or town partisans. 
The French, as long as they placed 
their hopes on Gallic legions, foreign 
levies, or even Italian mercenaries, 
gained very little way; nor were they 
able to make their hostility to Rosas 
seriously felt by him until, by means 
of money and such incentives, they 
enlisted on their side a count 
party, like that of Entre Rios, with 
an army of gauchos and a force of 
spears and horsemen. Urquiza, the 
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conqueror of Rosas, has always been 
known by thename of the ‘ Ferocious,’ 
and is a pastoral leader more savage, 
if possible, than the man he has 
overcome. How civilization is to 
be gained by his triumph, and by 
that of the hordes of Entre Rios, 
itis difficult to imagine. It was sus- 
pected that his intention was to re- 
turn to his native provinces, and 
keep the command of them, separate 
from Buenos Ayres, and dependent 
more upon, or at least more con- 
nected with, Montevideo and its 
French patrons. 

Such a scheme, which, by the bye, 
is precisely of the kind to please the 
French, would prove the ruin of 
the country, by leading to a renewal 
of the civil war, and to a struggle 
more interminable than that which 
has apparently just closed. Buenos 
Ayres is at the mouths of the 
great rivers. It is the natural 
entrepét of their trade, the seat of 
their government, the carer for 
their interests. To transfer these, 
either in whole or in part, to Mon- 
tevideo, which has been the aim of 
the French, is to force Buenos Ayres 
to a death-struggle, in which the 
present inhabitants of the Pampas 
are ready and willing to support it. 
Buenos Ayres may be surprised, or 
its momentary tyrant overthrown by 
such a league, but its permanent 
subjection would be impossible. 

Indeed, wherever the French in- 
terfere, or wherever they set up a 
policy, abroad or over sea, they do 
so upon the most puerile, absurd, 
and self-defeating motives. The 
English have been foolish enough to 
chime in with French policy on a 
great many occasions, not because 
they approve of it, but because they 
thought it dangerous to let the 
French attempt the interference 
alone. This is very wrong. The 
French cannot establish a perma- 
nent influence on the Plata; the 
more they strive, the more repug- 
nance and resistance they create. 
We should imitate the United 
States in abstaining altogether, and 
allowing the Spanish Americans to 
conduct their policy after their 
own fashion, be it for good or for 
bad. 

We are now sending out a com- 
missioner, who, in concert with a 
French commissioner, is charged 

















with negotiating the opening of the 
Parana. If this is done by force 
or by threats, it will fail; while, if 
the natives, boatmen and traders, be 
not interested in it, it will also fail. 
Buenos Ayres has not the power, 
even if it had the desire, to place the 
internal communications of the 
country, and the profits supposed to 
accrue thereon, in foreign hands ; 
and any government that would 
attempt it, must be overthrown. 
These vast territories, it should 
not be forgotten, are in the hands 
of a rude, pastoral, and carnivorous 
race. The metropolis of such a re- 
gion must partake somewhat of the 
nature of the region. The rich 
merchant and the refined politician 
cannot rule such a country. Ifsuch 
men as Rosas and Urquiza do not 
take the government, there will be 
no government at all. And when 
such men do rise up, they will not 
be bullied into this or that, as the 
French seem to have an idea they 


be. 
‘et civilization is not to be des- 
paired of. It will take root and 
grow, if it has fair play, and upon 
certain conditions. The first of 
these conditions is peace, permanent 
peace; for setting the gauchos to 
war is distracting them from the 
ways and ideas of peace for a quar- 
ter of a century, even after the war 
is over. The pretence, therefore, of 
civilizing such a region by setting 
one chief and one party to fight and 
hunt down another, is a bad and a 
criminal delusion. Peace is the first 
condition ; peace under Rosas were 
better than squabbles and disorders 
under the most enlightened consti- 
tution. After peace, the next thing 
ecessary is trade—trade not forced 
upon the country, nor conducted by 
foreigners to the exclusion of the 
natives, but trade naturally spring- 
ing out of the wants and the activity 
of the country. 

It is very inconvenient, undesir- 
able, and anomalous, that the exten- 
sive rural districts near the mouths of 
the great rivers should be inhabited 
bya pastoral and a savage race, whilst 
further up, in the remote interior, 
there dwells an agricultural, an in- 
dustrious, and docile race. It is un- 
fortunate that our waresandour ideas 
can only get to the latter through 
the former, and by their permission. 
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But so it is, and so it must remain ; 
nor will our interference convert 
pastorals into husbandmen, and 
gauchos into shepherd-peasants. By 
fair means, quiet conduct, and non- 
interference—in a word, by imi- 
tating the knowing Yankees on the 
Plata, we shall recover lost ground, 
and lay the foundations of civiliza- 
tion hens they can best extend, on 
the banks of its great rivers. In- 
stead of making joint treaties with 
the French for the purposes of war 
and the measures of blockade, let us 
rather join the government of Wash- 
ington in deprecating and preventing 
all interference, either by ourselves 
or others. 

A greater difficulty than even paci- 
fying the gauchos, and getting them 
to submit to so much of the con- 
trol of civil, enlightened, and cen- 
tral government as will secure to 
them the advantage of ready sale for 
their productions, security for their 
property, greater facility of transit, 
and the other improvements neces- 
sary to their well-being, will be to 
overcome the fears of the Guaranis. 
They act on the principle of Japan 
or of China, and believe their best 
security lies in a non-intercourse 
even with their neighbours. Rulers 
and people can, however, be made so 
sensibly to feel the great and imme- 
diate pecuniary benefit of trade, that 
not even a Francia, we should think, 
could resist it. But if this is to 
be attempted by a fleet of armed 
steamers meeting at the Parana, it 
will but augment alarm, and render 
even diplomatic intercourse impos- 
sible. When Francia died, the same 
hopes were aroused for the liberation 
of Paraguay which are entertained 
for Buenos Ayres, now that the 
flight of Rosas is announced. Yet 
the Dictator Francia has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dictator Lopez; the 
people know no principle of go- 
vernment, save absolute power. We 
must, in fact, when dealing with 
these countries, make up our minds 
to tolerate absolute power in the 
chief, and pastoral rudeness in the 
ag ai however much we may pre- 
er an executive of limited authority 
and a populationof civilized manners. 
The way, however, to attain these is 
not doggedly to go to war, at all 
times and on all occasions, with their 
opposites. 








